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Congress Granted 
4.5 Billions for 


Federal Program 


Total of Six Billion Appro- 
priated Since Dec. 5 for 
Government at Regular 
And Special Sessions 


Public Construction 
Funds Are Included 


Nine Annual Supply Bills for 
Federal : Offices as Well as 


ALCOHOL REDUCES 
GAS’ EFFICIENCY 
by ax of Standards 
| Show Effect of Blend 


On Auto Operation 


ABORATORY tests are said to show 


4 that alcohol mixed with gasoline re-. 


sults in a less efficient fuel for automobiles 
than regular gasoline. 
June 23 by the Bureau of Standards. 


This was revealed! 


The tests were begun June 9 to deter-. 


mine the efficiency of the fuel if legisla- 
‘tion were enacted to require the use of al- 
cohol with gasoline to remove corn Sur- 
pluses, as proposed by several Midwestern 
members of Congress. 

A mixture containing 10 per cent alcohol 
was found to result in 4.5 per cent greater 
consumption of fuel. Road tests which 
the American Automobile Association con- 
ducted in connection with the Bureau's 
tests developea@ the fact that the blend of 
‘gasoline and alcohol averaged 4.94 per 


Industry Mobilizes Its Resources 
As Recovery Program Is Launched 


Administrative Setup Being Developed While Industrial Groups Work on 


NDUSTRY has begun to mobilize its resources 
| to form the huge machine contemplated by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the work 
of perfecting an organization is under way. At the 
same time the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
warns that the sharp rise in employment during 
May is not to be taken as proof that business re- 
covery is here permanentiy. 
So widespread was activity during the first week 


— Trade Codes---Public Works Policies Defined 


‘DECLINE IN COST 
OF DISTRESS AID 


Expenditures for Relief of Un- 
employed Reduced First 
| Time in 10 Months 


‘THE first monthly decrease in relief ex- 
penditures since June, 1932, took place 
‘in April, the United States Children’s 
‘Bureau announced June 24 on the basis 
lof statistics from 1.008 relief-giving agen- 
‘cies in 120 cities of 50,000 or more pop- | 


near centers of unemployment. Engineering sound- 
ness, economic desirability from the standpoint of 
employment and revival of industry, and financial 
factors will be considered in: determining upon ap- 
proval or disapproval of a project. Projects which 
are parts of a general development plan will be 
given preference. (Further discussion on page 7.) 
Fields in which the widespread industrial control 
machinery will function, at least in its first stages, 


ulation. 

The total of $37,156,684 expended tor | 
relief by the reporting agencies in April | 
marked a decrease of about 9 per cent! 
from the $40.635.634 spent in March, but! 
was, 54 per cent higher than expenditure | 
in April, 1932. Public funds supplied 92! 
per cent of this total. a slightly higher | 
percentage than in March. 


The number of families aided through 


general relief decreased much less rapidly | 


Business Upturn 
Registers Gains 


In Many Fields 


Industrial Output, Employ- 
ment. Pay Rolls, Freight, 
Sales and Building Partic- 
ipate in Revival 


Steel and Automobiles 
Resist Seasonal Drop 


Loans to Brokers by New York 
Banks Total 160 Millions in 


Four Measures to Meet (cent less efficient. after passage of the act that Brig. Gen. Hugh 5S. are prices, wages and working hours. Which de- |between March and April than the ~=—s- Four’) «~Week»’ Period, Says 
Def PRA W Pa ‘i Five automobiles were. used. The Johnson, its Administrator, declared on June 22 tails will be touched and which will be left alone (amount expended. Reports trom 797 | 
eficiencies Were Pass 


The total of all appropriations made by 
the recent special session of Congress, In- 


tests showed a uniform result—a decrease 

in miles per hour, miles per gallon of gaso- 
‘line. and an increase in fuel consumed 
‘when the blended fuel was used. 


that he did not know a single industry which was 
not working on a code to bring itself into the new 
partnership with the Government. The first two 


have been indicated by General Johnson together 
with the procedure and organization through which 
the task will be carried out. 


‘in April, a drop of 


agencies showed 1,124,569 families aided | 
25 per cent from ! 


March. 


| The result was a decrease in average | 


Federal Reserve Board 


Industrial production, in the early weeks 
of June, continued its upswing of the 


been The War Department’s program for construction | relief per family per month from $21.44 | Achieved in May the largest inerease 
expenditures such as the public tpi! : of atries where gasoline is more hearing on one of them, that of the cotton textile 2, submitted to the Administrator calls for $135,- |™ —- = — a — This aver- | recorded by the Federal Reserve Board's 
program, is in excess of $4,500,000.000. | ber of countries Bas mills, has been set for June 27. lage, however. was higher than in 


Added to the appropriations made by 
the final session of the’ 72d Congress. 
Wiich are interwoven with those made 
during the special session because both 
previde funds for the fiscal year  be- 
ginning July 1 and make available de- 
ficiency funds for the year ending June 
20, the aggregate of appropriations since 
Dec. 5, 1932. exceeds $6,000.000,000. 


Nine Supply Bills 


This sum does not include further “au- | 


thorizations’ for appropriations which 
are proposed to be made by Congress, in 
its discretion. at future sessions in carry- 
ing on programs planned in legislation 
enacted at the special session. 


The aggregate of $6,000.000.000 of actual 
appropri. tions covers nine annua appro- 
priation measures for the maintenance Ol 
the Federal Government during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1933, and the four 
deficiency appropriation bills enacted 
since January. 1933, immediately avail- 
able. The period covers both the final 
session of the 72d Congress. Dec. 5, 1932. 
to March 4, 1933. and the extra session 
of the 73d Congress. March 9 to June 
16, 1933. 

How Much Will Be Used 


Whether all this appropriated money 
will be spent by fhe Government is a 
cuestion, according to Representative 
Buchanan ‘Dem.), of Brenham, Tex.. 
chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. He pointed out in this con- 
nection the appropriation of $3.300,000,000 
to carry out the public works program ol 
the Industrial Recovery Act. “I doubt 
very much if more than $1,000 000,000 ot 
that could be used in a vear,.” he said 
“and by the end of that time it may not 
be necessary to use any more.” 


‘expensive than it is here. 


‘Outlook for Revenues 


From Taxation to Pay 
Costs of Government 


Growing Returns From Ex- 


| isting Levies Esti- 
mates of Receipts From 
| Sources to Be Tapped 


| For the first time since the depression 
started. the Government's internal rev- 
enue collections are exceeding those for 
the same period a year before. New and 
revised taxes estimated to yield $227.000,000 
in a year are to take effect between now 
and Jan. 1, 1934. Several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in addition may accrue an- 
nually to the Government through correc- 
tive legislation. 

The new taxes are those included in the 
‘National Recovery Act in order to pay 
interest and sinking fund charges on §$3.- 
300,000,000 worth of bonds which will be 
issued to finance the public.works pro- 
gram. 


Correc/ion of Tax Methods 
The possibility 


by Representative Samuel B. Hill (Dem.), 
of Waterville. member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
who says the Government will profit if 
legislation is enacted by 


of collecting’ annually’ 
many millions in additional taxes is seen 


the 73d Con-, 
gress lo correct technicalities in the tax: 


Organization. Organization and procedure for 
the huge industrial control machine have been 
whipped into shape. Staffing of the organization 
has begun. Simultaneously at the call of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, business is 
sending to Washington on June 26 leaders who will 
launch an Advisory and Long-Range Economic 
Planning Committee under the direction of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

All these steps move toward the consolidation of 
gains already made and toward further advances. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, after pointing out that 
employment increases similar to that of May oc- 
curred between July and October of last year, de- 
clared that “the first rung of the ladder out of the 
depression will be reached when wages and employ- 
ment are restored to at least the level reached last 
October.” Pushing ahead to attain this objective, 
General Johnson announces that through the work 
of his Administration he hopes to see “many mil 
lions” back to work this Summer. 


Public Works. With $658,000,000 already allotted 
for road and naval ship construction, the Special 
Board for Public Works, which will administer the 
$3,300,000,000 emergency public works program, 
has now defined the policies it will follow in anprov- 
ing projects and hopes to be able to make addi- 
tional allotments of funds by July 5. 

Under the administrative program adopted by 
the Board, proposals for local projects must first 
be submitted to a State Administrator, one of whom 
will‘be appointed for each State to keep the work 
decentralized. | 

No project will be approved if it is a “mere make- 
shift to supply work.” It must have real value. 


000,000 to be used in reconditioning Army posts 
and national cemeteries in 36 States. 


Prices. In its dealings with prices, the Adminis- 


tration was immediately confronted with two ques- 


tions. Should it set minimum prices to protect 
industries from unfair competition in their own 
ranks? Should it set maximum prices to protect 
the public and to conserve purchasing power? 

Neither expedient is to be followed. Minimum 
prices will not be set, according to General Johnson, 
because of the experience with minimum wheat 
prices in the war. They immediately became maxi- 
mum as well as minimum prices. In their codes of 
fair competition, however, industries may agree not 
to sell helow cost of production, thereby protecting 
themselves from unfair competition. 


Codes. The codes which the industries are being 
urged to submit should cover the three essential 
points of working hours, wages, and means for pro- 
tecting the industry from unfair competition. At 


first, at least, the Government is requesting the in- 


dustries to confine their codes largely to these basic 


_points. Later codes may be enlarged or changed if 


there is a need. The President, for instance, may 
withdraw or change any of the codes. 

‘The Administration is stressing the fact that the 
submission of codes must originate with the indus- 
tries themselves on their own initiative. Until a 
code is presented the Administration will take no 
steps. Questions will be answered, but no persua- 
sion or stimulation will be used. (Industries which 
are working on codes or which have submitted them 
are listed on page 6.) 


Procedure. When a code is submitted, it will go 
before a Deputy Administrator or the Administra- 


‘a year ago. 
_ The daily average of meals and lodgings 
_previded tor homeless and transient per- 
sons decreased about 6 per cent between 
March and April. according to 179 
‘cies in 61 cities reporting on such service. 


April | 


index in the last 14 years. 

The index, adjusted to eliminate sea- 
sonal movements, jumped from 67 at the 
end of April to 76 at the end of May, 


| reaching the highest level since September, 
agen~ | 1931. The gain of nine points in a month 


| has never been duplicated since the index 


Last year, for the same period. the num-j was started in 1919. 


‘ana the number of meals 13 per cent. 


Reopening of Banks 


Through Government 


Buying of Mortgages 


Farm Qbligations Taken 
Over and Funds of De- 
positors Released; Tried 
First in Wisconsin 


A new method of reopening closed 
ibanks and paying off their depositors has 
been worked out by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

The .s°e is being used in Wisconsin, 
and the Administration has invited cther 
States to adopt the same plan. 

More than 500 State and national banks 
in Wisconsin are either closed or operat- 
ing under restrictions. Many of them 
have considerable portfolios of farm mort- 
gages that are frozen, and could reopen 
for business as usual if these assets could 
be converted into cash. Several other 
|States are believed to face a similar 


ber of lodgings decreased about 8 per cent 


Coinciding with the advance in produc- 


| Lion have been gains in employment, pay 
| rolls, 
Sales and construction. 
| fields of business surveyed by the Board 
/ hone showed a recession in May. 


freight traffic. department store 


Of the five major 


Upward Trend in Industry 


Heavy industries, including steel, lumber 
and automobiles, are participating in the 
recovery in production, according to the 
Board. The inereases at steel mills and 
©utomobile factories are contrary to the 
‘ordinary seasonal trend. 

Light industries. which never fell so 
deeply into the depression, are moving to 
inew high levels. Shoe factories, th 
| Board reports, broke all records for Ma 
jand the activity at textile mills was t 
; greatest since November, 1929. 

| At the same time that it announced 
gain in production, the Board called 
tention to the speculative nature of recent 
price increases by pointing out that recent 
advances in commodity prices have been 
confined to those commodities traded on 
organized exchanges. It also reported that 
leading New York banks had ~- loaned 
$160,000,000 to brokers in the four weeks 
ended June 14. 


Industrial And Financial Survey 
The Board's survey of industrial and 


June and in May follows in full text: 
Industrial activity increased rapid!y in 
May and the early part of June. and there 


cl ‘problem. Was al) advance in the general level 

The total amount provided in the ap- — and dp peonceang haa acaersa sy Nor will any be approved if further Federal funds _ tor himself for a hearing. The deputy who pre- - Will Take Over Paper commodity prices. Prices of raw Brel 2 
are to be necessary for maintenance or operation. sides will be obliged to hear the proponents of the | ‘The Farm Credit Administration. organized exchanges 
ac bills along with two annual sup-| Total collections from the income and Preference is to be given to projects that can be code, any minority within the industry which dis-. poset en eor-nciarg oS rania mead uae white yA os = 
ply bills. the independent offices bill and miscellaneous internal revenue taxes started at once and completed rapidly and that are [Continued on Page 6. Column 1.] | 101 a that it h “ ain need oy take | Other commodities as a group showed rela- 
the District of Columbia bill. which re-| ‘rough the end of May amounted to $1.- ‘nounces tha as arrang 


placed measures passed by both Houses al 
the last session of the 72d Congress but 
which failed to become law. 


Funds for Separate Offices 


President Hoover did not approve the, 


independent offices bill in order to permit 
a review of its provisions at the session 
just closed, and this Congress substan- 
tially reduced the amounts carried in the 
old measure. The District of Columbia 
bi.] died in conference in the last session 
of the 72d Congress because of a dead- 
lock over the amount which the Federal 


368.238.2226 compared with $1,350,734,652 
during the same period last year, an in- 
crease of $17.500.000, the Treasury Depart- 
‘ment announces. 
Increase Equals Beer Tax 

Never since the fiscal vear 1930 have 
ithe internal revenues in any current year 
| been above those of the preceding period 
‘until last month. The margin of increase 
, corresponds roughly to the yield of ‘the 


' beer tax, a new levy in effect only since. 


the ‘end of March. 
Beer. wine. malt and license taxes thus 
far have brought in a total of $21,437.,- 


Enlisting Farmers in Crop Reduction Plan--- 


Drive to Raise Buying Power Gains Momentum 


Agreements by 


Growers of Wheat and 
Cotton Available 


a ‘an area which would produce at least 
Fund of 300 Millions for 2.000.000 bales of cotton; 

| wheat growers to cut 
their acreage for harvest in 1934 and 1935 
‘by an amount to be specified by the Sec- 
-retary of Agriculture, up to a maximum | 


To Induce Producers to 
Reduce Acreage 


County Campaigns Arranged 


Over $50,000,000 of .the Wisconsin mort- 
‘gages. paving for them in cash, but at 
!reduced principal values, and placing $35,- 
000 000 of cash in the hands of the banks. 
'This thawing of frozen assets will per- 
'mit many of the banks to reopen and 
{function in the ordinary way. releasine 
| laree amounts of funds to depositors. 

To provide quick cash $35,000,000 ol! 
the $2,000.000,000 bond issue by land 
' banks authorized by the Agricultural Ad- 
|justment Act have been sold for cash te 
;the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


The cash will be transmitted to the Land 


tively little increase. 


Production and employment.—Volume of 
industrial production, as measured by the 
Board’s seasonally. adjusted index, in- 
creased from 67 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average in April to 76 per cent in May, as 
compared with 60 per cent in March, 1933. 
Operations at steel mills continued to in- 


contrary to seasonal tendency, and in the 

week ended June 24 activity is reported 
at about 50 per cent of capacity. 
Larger Output of Automobiles 

Output of the automobile industry was 


financial conditions in the early weeks of 


crease in May and the early part of June, | 


Government should appropriate to the} 398 since they went into force late in . TE of 20 per cent of their average acreage ‘Bank of St. Paul, Minn. This bank will|!arger in May than in April and, accord- 
Disirict. March. Of this total $20.143.674 has come a” armeggoags ‘ me ars vag lh ot recent years, . Wheat, about 30 cents a bushel on the |take over the mortgages. after appraisal | ing to trade reports, has increased further 
The four deficiency appropriation bills.| from the levy of $5 a barrel on beer. ~™ crease in purchasing power 0 “ Processing Taxes basis of present prices; 


uf the security behind them. in June, although a decline is usual at this 


two enacted in the December-March ses-| Returns from the beer tax increased farmer and a planned reduction in pro- Development of a_ system of State,; Regional, State, and district conferences How Debtor Is Affected Season. Lumber output in May showed a 
sion of the 72d Congress, and the other! by $2.903.271 during May. the second ©uction of surplus crops are the goals county, and individual quotas for wheat /aad county campaigns to inform farmers; ‘Thus cash will be provided to reopen considerable increase from previous low 
two at the recent extra session, carried| month of its existence, and reached a Sought by the Government as it drives proauction, of the ad.antrges of joining in the plan | panks and to remove restrictions on their | ee OEY textile mills increased 
an aggregate of $3.646 816.487. which in-/ total for that month of $11,172.323 com- ahead at placing. major parts of the agri- = [mposition on Aug. 1 of a processing} and of the necessity of reducing produc- ‘operation and the farmers who owe the | 32a"Ply (o a higher level for the season 


cultural adjustment program into effect 
ui once. 

An intensive campaign. reaching down 
to individual counties. will be carried on 
in the next few weeks to enlist farmers 


pared with $8.269.052 in April. Wine and 
. license tax receipts also have increased? 
Important Sources of Revenue 
The beer tax haS become one of the 
'mpst important sources of Government 
‘internal revenue, ranking fourth to the 
'cigarette. income and gasoline taxes in 


| May. These four sources together brought 


tax on *otton at the maximum rate per- tion. 
‘niited under the Agricultural Adjustment) The Agricultural Adjustment 
| Act. which, on the basis of present prices, based primarily on the plan of paying terest yates lowered in accordance with 
would be about 4 cents a-pound; to farmers benefits or land rentals for!ipe Act ie igs ) 

Imposition at the opening of the wheat ietiring part of their acreage from pro- | 
‘in the voluntary adjustment plan, the crop year ‘probrbly early in July) of the | duction of surplus crops. the payments | | 
‘Department of Agriculture has announced. maximum, permissible processing tax On/to come irom the proceeds of processing gg 


than in any other month since November 
|debts on the mortgages will have the prin- | j999. and output of shoe factories in May 


{Continued on Page 15, Column 1.) Act is | cipal of their debts reduced and their in- ! 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Candy Sales Expand; 
——More for a Nickel— 


| 
Henry Morgenthau Jr.. Governor o) the | 


Peace Steps Taken 
Road ‘Wars’ 


Conference of States Called to 
Clear Up Confusion on 
Bus-truck Laws 


| 96 May | = Way, cotton, wheat and tobacco being the now functioning without restrictions. The 
To Increase Consumption (as near beer in all of 1932, the American @n undetermined amou ad ‘first crops to feel its effect. The Secre-jcash they will receive is expected by 
Of Confections 


‘Among the outstanding factors in the’ taxes on the commodities affected. ‘may be interested. Out of about 800 State 

In This I 

public in those States permitting the sale Cigar-type tobacco; tary of Agriculture, Henry A. P | on ‘aie hi 
Agreements by cotton growers to aban- y Wallace. “Sponsors of the plan to improve materially | 


‘in 67 per cent of all internal revenue !mmediate program are: , Active steps to put this phase of thejand national banks in Wisconsin, only 
during May. Distribution of about $300.000,000 in Wisconsin. 
Alluring Packages Also Help : , pregram in operation are now well under 160 Stat> and 100 national banks are 
Anti-Trust Laws: | 
don of this year’s acreage already planted. 
Their Changing Aspect 


| Continued on Page 10. Column 2.) 


[Continued on Page 2, 


ntinued on Page 15. Column 5.) 


[Co 
Larger candy bars selling for a nickel, ___ 
or a dime, coupled with more attractive | 


and more cenvenhient packages, brought | 

an increase in the per capita consumption | Federal Punishment For Py blic Enemies 

The greater volume of sales. however. . A D f R k 
s Dusiness Vetense From Kacketeering 


of candy in 1232. 
did not keep pace with the reduction in} 


Column 5.) 


- 


| The American Legisiators Association, 
‘which recently has sponsored interstate 
| conferences on the subject of conflicting 
}taxalion between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, has turned attention to 
jthe problem of uniform regulations: for 
-buses and trucks. 

An interstate conterence to consider 
, this question as it concerns 16 northeast- 
ern States is to be held in Harrisburg, 
,Pa., Oct. 20.and 21. It is being organ- 
ized by the Association at the request 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

' The conference. it is announced by the 
association. will consider the desirability 
.of reciprocal and uniform laws and reg- 
ulations relating to the size. weight, height 
aud length of motor vehicles which trans- 
port passengers and freight. 
| At present there is a different set of 
'bus and truck regulations for each State, 
varying in some detail from regulations 
in neighboring States. 

It is hoped by the association that this 
regional conference will eliminate the 
borderline motor carrier “wars” between 
the States. In a number of these States, 
it is pointed out, full reciprocity has been 
virtually impossible because some of the 
State laws require that all public carriers 
from outside the State take out licenses 
in the particular State. 

Those participating in the confernce will 
include governors, lieutenant governors, 
motor vehicle commissioners, public utility 
commissioners, chairmen of the special 
legislative committees on this subject, 


Business Goes Ahead: 


Public Works Under Way Nation-wide Network of Federal Facilities 


~ To Aid Homeowner in Refinancing Debts 


value. The increased consumption was 

13 per cent more than in 1931, while the 

volun.e of sales in 1932 had a value 19.6 

per cent less than in 1931. 

These facts we revealed in study | 

jus: completed by the Foodstuffs Division | 

of the Department of Commerce, whict. 

analyzed reports from 418 manufacturers , 
More than 1.000 000.000 pounds of candy | 
were consumed in 1932 
pounds). the value of which was $172.-. 
001 370. | 

The average price per pound was 18.5 
cents in 1931 and 14.7 cents in 1932. 

E. A. Flagg. who conducted the study 
for the Department. stated there was evi- 
dence indicating that the increased vol- 
ume sales of candy during 1932 was due 
largely to the fact that manufacturers in- 
creased the weight of their units. In 
other words, many of the firms selling 
candy bars increased the weight of the 
packaged product. Some manufacturers 
also have made candy bars more at- 


every crime of the gangster element 
tractive a the consumers 0) slicing the crosses State lines. This device is a fa- 
bars, anc by placing two small bars in a, 


, | vorite with organized criminals, who te 
package instead of one large one, thus) the hands of the local police by slipping 
making the candy easier to eat. | across State borders where they are out 

The study also showed that candy sale- | 


of the jurisdiction of the officers who 
to chain stores in 1932 increased, while; want them. 
those to independent dealers decreased. 


The Nation's Highways: 
New Activity Begins 


ute books which would enable Federal 
authorities to interfere legally with the 
racketeer, says Mr. Woodruff, but he 
proposes correct situation 
through legislation which would make it 
a felony to cross a State border or to 
induce or force anv one to cross a State 
border to aid in the commission of a 
felony. 

If a murder is committed as a result 
of such activity the penalty would be 
death or life imprisonment. If no mur- 
der results, the penalty prescribed is a 
fine of $25,000 or 25 years in prison, 
or both. 

By this means the Government could 
cooperate with the States and their sub- 
divisions in suppressing crime, Mr. 

‘Woodruff believes, thus filling in a wide 
gap in the Nation’s law enforcement 
system. 

At the present time the Government 
can offer little help to States in their 
effort to cope Witi: gangsters. It can lend 
them its operatives, it can handle of- 
fenses involving the postal laws and it 
can jail racketeers for income tax of- 
fenses, but bevond this it can do little 


Government must act quickly to 

wipe out rackets if the United States 

is to be made safe for the business man. 

This is the view of Representative 

Woodruff ‘Rep.', of Bay City, Mich.. 

who has studied the xzrowth of rackei- 
eering into a major industry. 

The entire bootlegging class will turn 
to the rackets if their business col- 
lapses through repeal of prohibition, Mr. 
Woodruff believes. and he fears that 
the Nation's annual tribute of $3.000.- 
000.000 to $5,000,000,000 to the public- 
enemy group will be doubled when the 
“best minds” of the bootlegging busi- 
ness turn their attention to racketeering. 

If the problem is to be solved. he says, 
the Federal Government must ister 
its inadequate powers to combat crime. 

Mr. Woodruff would approach it 
through the commerce clause of the 
Constitution on the theory that nearly 


NATION-WIDE system of agencies 

of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration is being formed to bring to home 
owners the benefits of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act. 

State managers have been appointed 
already for a few States. The Home 
Loan Bank Board, which administers the 
act. has announced that it expects to 
have the remainder appointed by July 1. 
These State managers will receive appli- 
cations for refinancing of home mort- 
gages. 

A local attorney and appraiser will be 
appointed for each county where the de- 
mand warrants such action. These lo- 
cal agents will not receive applications 
for loans, however. The applications | 
will be sent to the State manager. who 
will refer them to the local attorneys and 
appraisers. 

After approval by local agents, the ap- . 
plications will be returned to the State 
manager, who will express his approval 
or disapproval. The application will 
then be sent to the central office of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. where 
final approval or rejection will take | 
place. 
Local 


work on a fee basis. Thus it is intended 
that a large staff on the Federal] payroll 
will be avoided and costs of the system 
held down. 

Chairman William F. Stevenson, of 
the Home Loan “Yank Board, gives the 
following cxplanations of the situation 
with respect to the act: 

“The immediate problem ahead of the 
Board is the appointinent of State man- 
agers of the new corporation in the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. 
The Board hopes that a majority, if not 
all, of such managers may be elected by 
July 1. 

“The Board is giving consideration to 
the recommendations of members of the 
Senate and House, and other groups rep- 
' resentative of the several States, regard- 
ing these appointments and in each case 
is endeavoring to obtain the services of 
the best men available. These man- 
agers will be the keys to the home loan 
situations in their territories. 

“In turn, the Board must approve ap- 
pointment of counsel, appraisers, title 
examiners and other necessary assistants 
of the State managers. While the Board 


Choosing a President 
By a Direct Vote 
A 


Protecting the Public 
in Buving Securities 
A 


Way to Better Living 
in Rural Communities 
A 


Covernment Services 
For Stamp Collectors 
A 


Freeing the Garden 
of Plant Pests 


For Pages See Readers’ 
Summary. on Page 12 


Column 3.) | 


There is no law on the Federal stat- [Continued on Page il, 


attorneys and appraisers will , 


[Continued on Page 14. Column 1.] 
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New Mail Rates 
And Transfer of © 


tricity Le 
agen’ 7 Public Works Policy---Reducing Crop Production---Codes of Fair Competition---Home Loan 


Local Letters Will Require 


te 


Special Inquiry 


Federal Investigation at’ 


Only Two-cent Stamp System---Expanding the National Forests---Railroad Wages | 
After July 1; Receipts at Improve Contacts Wit 


Large Offices Rising | * +. INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES Se || Alien Visitors | 


The postage rate on letters for local UBLIC WORKS POLICY. The policy that will 
delivery will be 2 cents an ounce on and P govern Federal financing of projects under the 
a es cent tax on electricity used | $3,300,000,000 public works program of the Na- 
for domestic’ and commercial purposes tional Recovery Act is defined in a statement issued 
will be removed from consumers Sept. 1 June 22 by the National Public Works Board. This 
Board, with the Secretary of the Interior as chairman, 
ley, signed an order June 20 restoring will adminjster the fund. A system of State Adminis- 
the former postage rate on letters to be trators with local advisory boards and each with a 
delivered locally. The non-local rate is technical expert staff from Washington, will receive 
26 be all applications for undertakings applicable to their 
States. Only projects which they approve will be 

Postal receipts at 12 large offices in all submitted to Washington. ee 
sections of the country for the week In its final determination the central administra- 
ended June 16, however, showed an in- | tive body will consider each application from the 
following points of view: Soundness-from the engi- 

period for 1932. This was announced by. 
the Department June 20. The increase | neering and technical standpoint; legal feasibility and 
was general, not one of the 12 offices re-_ financial setup; its relation to employment and the 
porting a decrease. Total receipts at. revival of industry; the social desirability of the 
white for the project and its relation to other projected works, 
ing week of 1932 they were $2,770,017. Undertakings which are integrated with others into 
In his statement announcing approval | a significant plan are to be preferred to those which 
of the new postage rate for local letters, are isolated and unrelated... No work should be con- 
structed that will require for its maintenance addi- 

also the transfer of the tax on electricity, tional outlay by the Federal Government. 

includes a provision authorizing the From the labor point of view the Board stipulates 
President to make other modifications of that opportunity for employment shall be equitably 
distributed among the unemployed and not among 
those who wish to change one job for another. Migra- 
tion of labor shoyld be avoided and local labor given 
preference from lists of qualified workers to be sub- 
mitted by local employment agencies designated by 
the United States Employment Service. 


ments in 1934 and 1935. In return the farmer must 
contract to reduce his wheat acreage in 1934 and 1935 
by a percentage to be specified by the Secretary of 
Agriculture up to a maximum of 20 per cent of his 
average acreage for the last three years. The plan 
will be financed by a processing tax on wheat, the 
date of imposition to be fixed by the Secretary. 
Growers of cigar-type tobacco will be asked to agree 
to harvest this year 50 per cent of the acreage mar- 
keted in 1932 or alternatively 40 per cent of the aver- 
age crops of 1931 and 1932. Bounty payments to be 
met by processing taxes, similar to the wheat plan, 
are provided. Tentative plans are being worked out for 
application to growers of other types of tobacco. 


by industry in its code discussions with the Adminis- 
trator, was not mentioned in General Johnson’s bul- 
letin. Subsequently he made clear that it would be 
proper for industry to say that it will not sell below 
the cost of production, but that the codes should not 
Le used to fix extortionate prices. 

Before the bulletin was issued the first trade agree- 
ment under the Recovery Act was filed by the cotton 
textile industry. It is announced that the iron and 
steel industry has virtually completed its code and 
other industries have their agreements in advanced 
stages. 

The cotton textile code, which is submitted in behalf 
of two-thirds of the spindles and looms in the United 
States, would establish a 40-hour week in that in- 
dustry with a minimum wage scale of $10 a week in 
the Southern States and $11 in the East. This is 
explained as meaning a reduction of 20 per cent in 
existing work hours and representing an increase of 
30 per cent in pay roll earnings. The cotton code pre- - 
sents a detailed plan for the absorption of labor dis- 
placed by technological progress. 


* 
S ‘tion of UP HOME LOAN SYSTEM. Organiza- 


Ellis Island, through which enter 80 
per cent of the visitors and immigrants to 
this country by sea, and through which © 
pass 56 per cent of those deported to other 
countries than Canada and Mexico, is to 
be the subject.of a special investigation by 
a committee appointed by Secretary of 

'Labor Frances Perkins. 

The study of this committee, Miss Per- 
kins said, June: 22, will be used as a guide 
for the Department of Labor “in laying 
out a definite program for the treatment 
of alien visitors, immigrants and de- 
portees.” 

Representatives of various welfare or- 
ganizations interested in the immigrant 
and his problems, and also the members of 
the Consular Corps in New York, will be 
invited to give the committee the benefit 
of their views and experiences in this 
field. 

Through the recommendations of the. 
committee, said Miss Perkins, it is hoped . 
that the operation of Ellis Island may be 
improved and that it may be found pos- 
sible to effect certain economies. 

Additional economies in the Immigration 
Bureau and also in the Naturalization Bu- 
_reau are expected to be accomplished by 
the merging of the two Bureaus which is 
| part of the Departmental reorganization 
‘plan, Miss Perkins pointed out. It’ will 
be possible to attain substantial economies, 
she said, without reduction of personnel 
because of the saving it will be possible to 
make through elimination of duplicate 
field offices for the two Bureaus and of 


roads and railway labor have agreed to suspend 

their wage reduction controversy for eight 
months. The agreement was reached after several 
days of negotiations suggested by the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, who 
participated unofficially in the discussions. 

In announcing the agreement Mr. Eastman said it 
was arrived at out of deference to the Administra- 
tion’s recovery program, which neither the railroads 
nor the employes desired to embarrass. “They ap- 
preciate,” he stated, “that until the results of this 
policy can be more clearly determined it will be diffi- 
cult to deal wisely with this controversy and its prose- 
cution at the present time might have a most unset- ‘other duplicate facilities which are now 
tling effect.” "necessary. 

Under the agreement the roads will surrender for | Subcommittees Suggested A 
eight months their right to seek a further reduction ___ Miss Perkins suggested the formation of 
of 12! l. per cent in wages and the employes for an , the following subcommittees to.act on dif- 

ferent phases of the investigation: Build- 
equal time surrender their opportunity to secure an ‘ings grounds and physical equipment: 
elimination of the present 10 per cent cut. sanitation and medical examination; care 


_and treatment of alien visitors and immi- 
_grants; treatment of deportees; social wel- 
| fare activities; education; and law. 

+ Members of the investigating commit- 
tee are: Carlton H. Palmer, president of 
| E. R. Squibb and Sons, chairman; Profes- 
| sor Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Columbia 
| University and Mrs. Daniel O’Day, vice- 
chairman; Miss Helen Arthur, secretary; 
Mrs. Vincent Astor; James W. Gerard; 
Judge Thomas D. Thacher, former Solici- 


x * 
Rw WAGE DISPUTE DEFERRED. The rail- 


tion of State offices for the Home Owners’ Loan 

Corporation is proceeding rapidly and it is ex- 
pected to have the system established early in July. 
Selection of the 48 State managers is being made and 
these in turn are establishing the necessary branch 
offices. The number of branch offices will be governed 
by the population of the States, running from two 
or three in the more densely populated States to none 
in those whose thin population will enable the main 
State office to handle the work. _ 

Applications for loans will be received by the 
branch or State office nearest the residence of the 
applicant and then referred to the county appraiser. 
There will be a home loan appraiser and a home loan 
lawyer in every county in the country where the home 
loan business warrants it. After a property on which 
a loan is sought has been evaluated by the former 
the title will be referred to the attorney for approval 
and the application then sent to the State office where 
the loan will be*made. 


postage rates, except that he cannot -re- | 
duce the rate on first-class postage below 
2 cents an ounce, and he cannot make 
any change in local first-class rates, 
which have already been fixed by Con- 
gress. 

The extension of the 3-cent postage 
rate to local or drop letters under the 
provisions of the law. enacted by the ve * 
Seventy-second Congress caused 
minished use of the mails by utility com- UYING UP FARM MORTGAGES. The Farm 
panies, municipalities, department stores | . 

th wating Credit Administration has evolved a new 
bills and other communications to local | method to reopen banks. It has arranged to buy 
patrons by messengers. $50,000,000 of farm mortgages held by closed banks 
: A survey made to determine the effect in Wisconsin, paying for them in cash at reduced 
eae legislation indicated the higher principal values and placing $35,000,000 in cash back 
i postage had not only affected the : : 
volume of post-office business, but was. in the banks. The frozen assets thus thawed will per- 
criticized generally as being a charge in mit many banks to reopen and will release large 
amounts of money to depositors. Gov. Morgenthau, 
cf the Farm Credit Administration, has offered to 


excess of what the traffic could reason- 
ably be expected to bear. 
extend the plan to other States that may be in- 
terested. 


beer tax internal revenue collections are exceed- 
ing those for the same period a year ago for 
the first time since 1930. Up to the end of May total 
collections from internal revenue taxes, including the 
income tax, amounted to $1,368,238,000 as against 
$1,350,734,000 for the same period last year. The 


Pr veer tax REVENUES GAIN. Helped by the 


| ' Text of Tax Legislation | 
In this act Congress also amended the 
Revenue Act of 1932 as to the tax on elec- 


. margin of increase is roughly represented by the beer | ; ident 
While the whole plan will be managed by the State : ; TAs ; ‘ tor General; John E. Otterson, presiden 
The transaction is conducted under the loan pro- offices, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, under 


effective at the end of March. 

The $5 a barrel beer tax brought in nearly $3,000,- 
000 more in May than in April and has become one 
of the most important sources of Federal revenue, 


visions of the agricultural adjustment act. To obtain 
the necessary funds $35,000,000 of the $2,000,000,000 
hond issue by land banks authorized under that act 
have been sold for cash to the Reconstruction Finance | 


Coudert;: Bishop Francis J. McConnell; 
Bishop John R. Dunn; Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein; Dr. Angelo Patri; Mrs. Charles 
' Dana Gibson: Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach; 


tion 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932 is 

amended to read as follows: | 
“Sec. 616. Tax on electrical energy for | 

domestic or commercial consumption. 


Which it operates, reserves the right to review all 
applications and will establish a board in Washington 
for that purpose. The Board emphasizes the fact 


that the home owner must be in financial distress king fourth ee ee eee ee 

“(a) There is hereby imposed upon. ranking fourth to the cigarette, income and gasoline Linzee Blagden; Mrs. Alexander 
electrical energy sold for domestic or Corporation. The money will be transferred to the and unable to obtain relief elsewhere in order to re- / levies. Together with 25 other new taxes iad five | Kohut; Mrs. Carleton H. Palmer; | Mrs. 
commercial consumption and not for re- | Federal Land Bank of St. Paul which in turn will : 


finance his mortgage through the new system, which 


is distinctly one of emergency relief for those facing 
foreclosure. 
x * 


- |f Robert E. Merwin; Miss Sara C. Clapp; 
| Dr. Haven Emerson; Dr. Foster Kennedy; 
'Dr. George A. Soper; Sylvan Gotshal; 
Chester H. Aldrich; Harvey Wiley Corbett; 
Nathan Hirsch; W. B. Poland; C. Doug- 


sale a tax equivalent to 3 per centum of. 
the price for which so sold, to be paid by | 
the vendor under such rules and regula- | 
tions as the Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, shall prescribe. | 


sets of higher rates on old levies, the beer revenue 
contributed to an increase of $313,541,000 in miscel- 
laneous internal revenue collections thus far in the 
fiscal year. On the other hand income tax collections 


take over the mortgages after appraisal. In this way 
cash will be made available to reopen closed banks 
and to’remove restrictions on their operation and 
at the same time the farmers will have the principal 


. las Wallach; Harold Field; William J. 
The sale of electrical energy to an owner | of their debts and their interest rates lowered in ROP REDUCTION PLANS. The Government is have fallen off. ‘Quinn; Roger W. Straus; Franklyn B. 
accordance with the Farm Relief Act. now offering cash to growers of cotton, wheat | Kirkbride; 
igar- i | Barton; Rea wis; Fre mith; 
, tenants therein, shail for the purposes of | rt me and cigar-type tobacco in return for reduced 


this section be considered as a sale for. 
consumption and not for resale, but the | 
resale to the teaant shall not be con-, 
sidered a sale for consumption. 
“(b) The provisions of seétions 619, 622, 
and 625 shall not be applicable with re- 
spect to the tax imposed by this section. 
“(c) No. tax shall be imposed under. 
this section upon electrical energy sold 
to the United States or to any State or 
’ Territory, or political subdivision thereof, 


_George W. Alger; George C. Ernst; and 
J. Kohler. 


LIQUOR IMPORTS 
SEEN IN REPEAL 


| Medicinal Demand Is Strain on 


production of those crops, the first to be attacked 
under the voluntary adjustment plan of the Farm 
Relief Act of 1933. The Department of Agriculture 
has started an intensive campaign to enlist farmers 
in the movement to reduce production and increase 
farm purchasing power and expects to announce 
within a fortnight whether the result will justify 
placing the plan in operation. If it does, about $300,- 
000,000 will bé distributed in the form of benefits to 


XPANDING THE NATIONAL FORESTS. The 
EK acreage of the national forests in the Eastern 
half of the country will be nearly doubled 
through purchases of tracts authorized by the Presi- 
dent. Between six million and eight million acres of | 
farm and timber lands in 20 States are involved in 
pore rob acquisitions at a cost of approximately $20,- | 


The authorization is part of the reforestation pro- 


CODES FORMULATED. The basic prin- 
I ciples which will govern the National Recovery 

" Administration in its consideration of codes of 
fair competition to be established by industry are set 
forth in a bulletin issued June 20 by the Adminis- 
trator, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. The bulletin, addressed 
to the unidentified “10 largest industries of the coun- 
try” presents a model for basic codes, particularly in 


None of the 


the sections relating to labor. 

In emphasing that the initiative in the recovery 
program rests with industay the bulletin declares that 
“It is not the function of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to prescribe what shall be done in the 
codes, or to compel the organizing of either labor or 
industry.” The industries are urged to arrive at a 
common ground, each within itself, on agreements as 
to minimum wages and maximum work hours and 
methods of bringing recalcitrant minorities within 
their ranks into line. 


The question of price fixing, which has been raised 


or the District of Columbia. 
provisions of this section shall apply to 
publicly owned electric and power plants. 
The right to exemption under this sub- 
section shall be evidenced in such manner 
as -the Commissioner,..with the approval 
of the Secretary, may, by regulation, pre- 
scribe.” 
(b) Despite the provisions of this sec- | 
tion the tax imposed under section 616 | 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 before | ‘ 
amendment by this section on electrical | 
energy furnished before Sept. 1, 1933, shall |. 
be imposed, collected, and paid in the: 
same manner and shall be subject to the | 7 
Same provisions of law (including pen- | “Op, 


the growers of the three crops. 


effective Aug. 1 at the maximum rate permit 
the Farm Relief Act. 


Cotton growers are asked to abandon this year’s 
acreage already planted to an amount that would re- 
duce the crop by 2,000,000 bales. This would involve 
plowing up about 6,000,000 acres of growing cotton. 
If enough growers agree to bring about the 2,000,000- 
bale reduction, a processing tax on cotton will be made 


ted under 


‘The wheat program provides for a bounty to 
growers on the proportion of this year’s crop that 
goes Into domestic consumption and for further pay- 


gram which will be extended to some of the new areas 
as rapidly as possible. The Forest Service already has 
begun negotiations with the land owners in some of 
the States looking to purchases as soon as the neces- 
sary funds are made available under the Executive 
order. 

The new acreage is to come from the so-cailed “pur- 
chase areas” decided on by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission and much of it is contiguous to 
existing reforestation camps. All of it lies east of 
Minnesota and Oklahoma and some lies in States of 
the Atlantic seaboard. The precise amount to be ac- 
quired in each State has not been announced. 


Domestic Supply 


| Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
now would open America to a flood of 
‘liquors from abroad, according to Major 
A. V. Dalrymple, Director of Prohibition, 
and for that reason he has announced 
his opposition to repeal. 

There is a shortage of liquors in this 
country at the present time, so that’ 
medicinal liquor demands alone are 
straining the supply. Director Dalrymple 
said June 22. The increased demands 
which would come with a beverage traffic 
in liquofs could be met only from abroad, 


§ he declares. 
alties) as if this section had not been; ** 


enacted. 


being | 


Nepotism in Public Office 
Forbidden by Florida Law 


O Y ** first, the domestic industries would have 
° NL 60 HOl RS OF DEB ATE trecble developing. and the American 
American Apples Displaced | Pocket Veto Possible | GOVERNMENT AIDS Beer Is Not Intoxicating, wine industry, which has shown signs of 
| kK improving since the legalization of 3.2 
In the British Markets L_On One Measure— IN HOUSE FOR MAJOR BILLS | BANK REOPENING: tucky Court Decides per cent wine, would be injured, Director 
| | : _ Frankfort, Ky.—Beer containing 3.2 per Dalrymple believes. England, Italy, Ger- 
Fewer American apples are : ei | : s cent of alcohol is not intoxi inany and especially France have large 
bought in Great Britain this year and, Mortgage Loan Measure Grants Representative M. F. Smith Makes Computation in Reply Buy s Farm Mortgages, Freeing ooinion of the Sno tt Bs Ap. surpluses of liquors left over from the last, 
Canadian apples are finding 8 larger mar-| Credit Regardless of Min- | To Ch : | Funds of Depositors ‘peals. few years which they could dump into 
ket. For the first three months of 1933 . | pale | o Charges of Protracted Discussion Thi this country at once, he said. 
there were received in the United King-. eral Ownership uit 
dom 42 per cent less American apples . | ‘ the economic and financial condition of | Gece a suit brought by 
re on wie sali @ Vaak tae. i Out of more than a hundred measures | Only 60 hours of debate were consumed ceptional aud unprecedented record which | the State _the Falls City Ice & Beverage Co. againsi 
twice as many Canadian apples were passed by both houses of Congress and by the House at the session just ie been made by the House of Repre-| The oe land banks ahuatite Le Louisville & Nashvile Railroad, which | 
brought in. New import duties and dépre- | sent to the White House for approval at |!" Passing the 12 major bills comprising | sentatives in this regard in this special) nave expanded their mortgage loans not hap refused to accept shipments of beer. 
ciated exchange are given by the Com- ‘the extra session of Congress, one alone |the administration's legislative program. session of Congress. We have passed more farmers materially. During the first five |} id another case the Court of Appeals’ ‘Tallahassee. Fla.-Two new laws re- 
merce Department as the chief cause of faces a pocket veto-a bill (H. R. 33447! General debate consumed less than 41' impor yy ., Held that. if the Eighteenth Amendment cently signed by Governor Sholtz prohibit 
the situation pone hich the Federal Farm Lean an 4) important, far-reaching legislation, and|™onths of this year, the Farm Credit to the Federal Constitution is repealed 
| tne hours of the time of the House. The re- | consumed less time Administration reports, the banks made | distilleries ‘| nepotism in public offices and employ- 
Pear imports from America also were (em would make first mortgage loans to conse! ime in general debate in | 4169 1 totali 14.633.997 an eries in Kentucky can not manufac- ment of persons who have not resided 
smaller by about 6 per cent in the first | farmers irrespective of who owned the| mainder of the 60 hours was used in dis-| doing so, than any other Congress in the’ ith Peyconagh = te : — 514 bg gee ture or export whiskey for beverage pur- in the State for at least two years. They 
quarter of the year, ‘mineral riehts on the farm property in- CUSSion under the. five minute rule on final | 150 years of our national histor oe vee Semen , poses in other States as long as the State apply also to school teachers, according 
Sa ‘volved. All other bills approved by Con-: P&ssage of the bills. om have compil df th ee | Corresponding period of last year. prohibition amendment continues in to a series of written opinions by the” 
The tabulation of debate was made by piled from the Congressional; ‘The volume ot loans is still increasing. force. wae 
MORTALITY RATE egress were approved by the President bu: Attorney General, Cary D. Landts 
y Representative Martin F, Smith (Dem.), | Record a list of the major bills which we In May alone, 901 loans were made total- | 
| IN CITIES RISES | Hoquiam, Wash. Mr. Smith explained have enacted into law and the hours of ing $3,139,549, which was about 50 per | 
“4h ! 40) by midnight June 27 it will not ica at it was made in reply to prevalent | general debate devoted co each bill. It is |Cemt above the figures for a year ago. The | 
Che united States News 
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criticism of protracted Congressional de- 


Rate for 24 Weeks This Year Is, The bill proposed to amend the Federal’ His statement follows: expeditious action ever made by any law-, 2. 
Farm Loan Act so that Federal land bank | “For many years Congress has been making body in the history of the world. | 


Sli ht | 1932 Level _Enactment of the farm mortgage pro- | 
Slightly Below 19. “ve ‘louzns on first mortgages “shall be made | severely criticized by the press and the This table follows: ‘visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
The mortality rate in 85 large cities | Without regard to the interest the owners | people generally for taking up too much | __H. 


R. 1401, emergency banking relief; passed Act is believed by the Administration to 
was slightly greater for the week ended|®! the real estate may have in the time in protracted debate and almost in- ,M#reh_9; debated 40 minutes, ‘be the cause of the increase in loans. 


June 17 than for the corresponding week | Mineral rights therein. The House terminable discussion of the measures and | credit (economy); caneni tinea oa a specified lower interest 
a@ year ago. This was shown in the weekly |COmmittee on Banking and Currency in| legislation which have come before it. |2 hours. rates than have prevailed heretofore, and 
report of the Division of Vital Statistics, |"ePporting it found that although other) Some of this criticism has undoubtedly | , H.R. 3341, permit and tax beer; passed March set up a five-year period in which no pay- 


probably the most remarkable record of total of im force May 31 was 
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of Executive Offices: The United States Daily Building, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of the Census. The summary ,™oney-lending activities, such as in- | been justified, for in the past single bills|  R. 3835, emergency agricultural relief: ment on principal need be made. Twenty-second and M Streets, N. W. Telephone: District 4900 
follows: surance companies, banks, etc., make have frequently been debated and orated Farm Credit Administration loans to 


relief; and currency issuance 
Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with | loans on real estate where the fee owner: Upon for many months while the country | . gualtion; passed March 22; debated 5'2 cooperative marketing associations also 


Davin LAWRENCE 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the is not the owner of mineral rights, the | has suffered for want of action instead , 


President 
S. 598. unemployment relief (reforestation): | increased sharply in the last month. | 
week ended June 17 indicate a mortality | Federal farm loan system refuses to, speech making. aw ' March 29; debated 3 hours due largely to a loan to the American 


_rate of 10.6 as against a rate of 19.1 for | make such loans on the theory that the | _1 therefore desire to point out the ex- | april 21: cai eeaenn, SmNNRORCY relief; passed | Cotton Cooperative Association to enable . C. G. Marshall, Manager James L. Bray, Director 
ighest rate (18.1) appears for Tacoma,!owner of the whole fee. aes 5 ° : | ey Gevelopment; passed April 25; debated 6) he y the Association which is to Victor Whitlock, Director Mason, Spalding & McAtee 
Wash., and the lowest (5.4) for Yonkers,| An instance was in Osage County, Fatal Traffic Accidents loa 


r 
nine a“ | H. R. 5240. relief of small-home owners; | acquired by the Government for use in 
In Cities Show Decline passed April 28; debated 112 hours. its cotton option plan of reducing cotton 

ral ae H_ R. 5480, supervision of traffic in securities; production. The loan was $27,400,000. 


‘ N. Y. The highest infant mortality rate Okla., where the mineral rights are. 
, (139) appears for Hartford, Conn., and owned in common by the tribe but valu-| passed May 5: debated 5 h 
the lewest for Canton, Ohio, Duluth, able farm lands are owned severally by) ‘There were fewer deaths resulting from| H. R. 5755. ‘‘eaauea yocovery: public con- Total loans to cooperatives authorized 
Minn., Evansville, Ind., Fall River, Mass.,| purchasers from the individual Indians. | aytamobile accidents in” large cities in| “ction: and taxes; passed May 26; debated during May were $28,496.690.18. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Miami, Fla., Somer- For the Committee, Chairman Steagall | the 52 weeks ending June 10 than in the . ao. athens scmmiiaiiaink’ eieteie: a | Siightly more than $29,500,000 was ac- 
villle, Mass., Spokane, Wash., Syracuse, (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., reported the bill| same preceding period. Reports from 36/ June 1; de our emanate ue 


Advertising and Circulation 


New YorK 
Nationai Service Sales, Inc., 
Sun Building, 280 Broadway. 
Cortland 7-7540 


June 1; debated 3 hours. ‘tually advanced to cooperatives in the Oe : 
N. Y., Tampa, Fla, and Waterbury, Conn.,' favorably but the President unless he | cities to the Bureau of the Census show | a + railroad reorganization and relief;,; month on old and new authorizations. Advertising copy should be received in Washington Friday 
which reported no infant mortality. ‘ucts on it by June 27 will let it die. | passed June 5: debated 3 hours. 


mornings, but emergency copy if in mat form and 


tbat for the two periods the mortalities! ~ Total, 40 hours and 40 minutes. Repayments were $4,862,167.14, and loans scheduled in advance can be handled Saturday mornings. 


from automobile accidents were respec-| If we allow an iti ; outstanding at the end of May were 
tively 7,746 and 8,789, or a decrease of 13 20 minutes $181,017,629.17. 
. per cent. bills which were also considered under the _ NO exchanges of land bank bonds for 
A mortality rate of 10 was reported from In the four weeks ending June 10 the | five-minute rule, which would be a liberal f@Tm mortgages have yet been made by | 
A mortality rate of 11.1 was reported the same cities for the week ended June same cities reported 543 deaths from such’ allowance, there has been but 60 hours the Administration under the provisions | is 

for the same cities for the week ended 3, comparable with a rate of 10.7 for the | causes as against 549 for the same period consumed in debate on the entire legisla- 0! the Agricultural Adjustment Act for comprehensive record of the activities of the Government of the United 
June 10, comparable with a rate of 10.7 | corresponding week last year. The high-|a year ago. Most of these deaths were tive program which Has been written into such refinancing. The bonds are being ||| States in-all its branches, Legislative. Executive and Judicial, and of the gov- 
for the corresponding week last year. The | est rate (15.7) was for New Haven, Conn.,; from accidents within the corporate limits law during this session, a truly remark- | engraved, however, and such operations || ¢™ments of the forty-eight States. 
highest rate (19.10) was for El Paso, j and the lowest (3.9) for Yonkers,*N. Y. of the reporting, cities, ‘able record. : | will begin soon. ae 


The annua! rate for. 85 cities is 11.64) — ——— 

.* for the 24 weeks of 1933, as against a| Texas, and the lowest (6.2) for Tacoma, | 
rate of 12.1 for the corresponding period Wash. | 

of the previous year. 
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| Federal Business || Government Aid For the Jobless |Plans Progress — 


To Be Carried on '— Pending National Recovery 


By Smaller Force Low Industrial Wages Will Not Be Subsidized, Asserts | Tennessee Basin 


Plans to Curtail Personnel 
On July 1 Under Reorgan- 


Emergency Relief Administrator 


The attack on depression conditions 
which have plunged 4,000,000 families and 


during the early part of 1933 were Worse | 
than in the period covered by the study. 


Work on Cove Creek Dam) 


i 


For Developing 


| Gold Held Outside of Banks 


Is Least in Decade 


Wave of Hoarding Has Practically Subsided and Better 
| Banking Conditions Have Been the Result 


To Begin in Six Months | onths ago threatened the 


wave of hoarding which four, criminal division of the Department of| 
banking | Justice. 


| Private Schools 


Have 2 Million 
Pupils Enrolled 


Federal Study of Elemen- 
tary Schools Shows the 


18,000,000 individuals self-support The survey by the Women's Bureau was re structure of the country has practically | More Banks Reopening 

Program Affect suit or partial dependency on public With Estimated Cost the Federal Reserve Board an-, On the other hand, 190 persons when| Extent of Religious Af- 

i tivities or private support is to go forward on a ‘ndusirial workers in South Bend, snd., ‘nonuced, June 23, but the holding of interviewed turned over $527,134 worth of 
Jany Official Activitie and the neighboring town-of Mishawaka. Placed at 34 Million | filiation and Control 


With the beginning of the fiscal year 
on July 1, reorganization plans will take 
effect in many departments and estab- 
lishments of the Federal Government to 
meet the reduced appropriations under 
the general economy program. 

In sOme instances thev will take the 
form of consolidations of bureaus, cur- 
tailment or abandonment of some func- 
tions and will result in the dismissal or 
furloughing of some employes. It is the 


anrounced policy of departmental heads. | 


nowever, to absorb as many of these dis- 
placed workers as possible in newly- 
created agencies now being organized. 


Emergency Relief Administration, the et- 
‘lects of the Industrial Recovery Act, and 
the public works program. 

, rhe Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
‘istrator, Harry L. Hopkins, in outlining 
these forces, said June 23 that the chiet 
iunction of the emergency relief work 1s 
to provide for the unemployed in the pe- 
riod before the full effects of the Indus- 
‘trial Recovery Act and public works pro- 
gram are felt. 

The Federal relief organization has now 
‘allotted a total of $45,477,362 to the States 
Mr. Hopkins said. During the past week 
grants were made of $185,120 to Florida 


These places were chosen for the survey, 
says Mary Anderson, Director of the Bu- 
reau, because they are comparable with 
other industrial areas in the United States | 
of a similar size. 

A similar study was made by the Bu- 
reau in 1930 in the same Indiana com- 
munity. In the 1932 survey, through per- 
sonal interviews in 1,120 households, each 
of which had had at least one woman 
wage earner in 1930, the work histories of 
1.468 women and 1.399 men were obtained. 
The households ranged in size from 14 
members down to the woman living alone, 
only 30 of the latter being included. Three | 


or more persons were found in over four- 


/ment program for the Tennessee Basin. 


‘thority, in charge of 'the development, the clation because of 


‘Tennessee Valley Authority, 


vold in large quantities still persists. 


to be undertaken as a part of the develop- the Treasury immediately before 
‘March banking crisis has returned. The 

In a statement issued June 23 from the £170,000,000 which remains out probably 
headquarters of the Tennessee Valley Au- represents a legitimate advance in cir- 
increased business, 
project was described as a “great national according to the Reserve Board. 
experiment looking to the social upbuilding 
of the entire area.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the 
has an- 
nounced that the first major project to be | 
carried out will be the construction of the. 
Cove Creek dam and reservoir in Ten- "he end of May. 


The hoarding of gold, however, con- | 
_tinues to recede slowly. The Board re-. 
vealed that $605,000,000 in gold and gold 
certificates was still reported as outside | 
banks and the Treasury Department at! 


‘called upon. 


doing a full business. 
$26 217,000,000 in deposits, 
| their last reports. 


igoid. Out of the 3,800 cases investigated 

Regional plan pioneering “on a scale All but $170,000,000 of the $1,840,000,-/up to June 22, the : 
never before attempted in this country” is 000 which was withdrawn from banks and |Cclaimed to have returned $22,799,194 in| 
the gold and gold certificates before being 


remaining 3,421: 


The return of funds from hoarding has | 


been one of the factors contributing to’ 
better banking conditions during the last 
‘two months. 
banks are being licensed to reopen. | 
May 31, 5.536 of the 6.699 member banks. 


In addition more and more. 
By 


in the Federal Reserve System were again! 
These banks held | 
according to’ 


In the first study of private elementary 
education ever made on a nation-wide 
basis the Federal Office of Education ac- 
counts for nearly 2,000,000 pupils in 7,000 
private schools of elementary grade. 

It is estimated that this study repre- 
sents about 80 per cent of the total num- 
ber of children attending such institu- 
tions, which would mean that between 
2000,000 and 3,000,000, or one out of every 
10 school children, are in private elemen- 
tary schools. 


Roman Catholic schools lead with an 


fifths of the households. Seven-tenths of | messee. Actual work on the dam, he said, | Smallest in Decade 


all the households comprised the immedi- | probably wiil not begin for six months. This total, however, is the smallest | CRE A Tl NG LA KES 


In the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
the Bureau of Prohibition some 1,800 em- 


enrollment of 1,730,670 out of the total of 


and $121,657 to Vermont. 1,802,947 and nonsectarian schools come 


| 
Mr. Hopkins declared that the indus- ate family only. In the others there were | 


ployes will be discharged. 
Reduction of Prohibition Force 
A reduction of 40 per cent in the field 


force of 3,000 prohibition agents as a part | 
of the economy program was forecast June. 


21 by Major A. V. Dalrymple, Director of 
Prohibition. Two other lines of reduction 
also will be followed by the Bureau in an 
effort to cut its costs. ' 


Some shifts will be made in the south-. 


ern enforcement districts. and some 
branches of the Bureau will be dropped. 
The school for agents already has been 
abandoned because no new men are being 
broken in. 

In spite of the reduction in field forces, 
Major Dalrymple said there would’ be no 
relaxation of enforcement efforts. Changes 
and reductions in large centers such as 
New York and Chicago where enforcement 
is more difficult will be comparatively 
minor. 

Merging of the Bureau’ of Prohibition 
with the Bureau of Investigation is being 
worked on, Major Dalrymple said. This 
combination was ordered in the President's 
reorganization plans. 

Lower Cost of Prohibition 


The costs of the Bureau of Prohibition . 


will be reduced from the $8,400,000 appro- 
priated by Congress to $4,300,000 under the 
existing. plans, Attorney General Cum- 
mings said June 22. This reduction will 
be one of the major ways in which the 
budget for the whole Department of Jus- 
tice is reduced from $41.200,000 to $33,- 
900,000, he explained. 

Other reductions in -personnel outside 
of the Bureau of Prohibition may be nec- 
essary to complete the program of sav- 
ings. Deputy district attorneys and dep- 
uty United States marshals and many 
Federal court “functionaries” may be 
dropped, according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

He said that the legalization of beer had 


trial aspects of the Industrial Recovery 
Act will be the most important factor ir 
‘taking people off the relief rolls. 

‘Besides the industrial aspécts.” 
said, “there is the public works program. 
I have word that the first 1.000 public 
‘works projects will put 1,000,000 men to 
work by Oct. 1.” 

Mr. Hopkins emphasized the fact that 
Federal relief funds will not become “in- 
|volved i any situation where employers 
‘pay their workers starvation wages and 
‘expect them to get the difference from 
relief agencies.” 


Refuses to Subsidize 
Industrial Wages 

Numerous instances 
attention, Mr. Hopkins said. where em- 
plovers have approached relief agencies 
with the idea that they were 


have come to his 


he ' 


two or three families living together, or 
close relatives or nonrelatives living with 
the single family. 

The families seemed, on the whole, to 
be thriftily inclined, Miss Anderson says. | 
About three-fourths of the households 
owned or were buying their homes. In 
95 ,per cent of the households some per- 
son had carried personal insurance in re- 
cent years, and 56 per cent reported that. 
they had managed to accumulate some 
savings in the past. 


Some of Difficulties | 
Reported by Families | 
The prolonged siege of depression, how- | 


ever, had put an entirely different face | 


cut-rate , 


employment agencies wher eworkers could | 


be obtained at less than a self-supporting 
wace. 

“This is asking public relicf moneys to 
-ubsidize industrial wages.” declared Mr. 
Hopkins, “I am thankful that in none 
of the instances that came to my atten- 
tion did the relief agencies entertain such 
a proposition. There is much satisfaction 


in realizing that the great majority ol. 


industrial employers believe in paying a 
ilving wage. I want the 


agencies to Know that’ wherever they 


relief-giving | 


on the whole situation. By the Fall of* 
1932 many families through no fault of | 
their own had had their security more ! 
or less swept away. Thev had reached} 
the end of their resources or were strug- | 
gling along in extremely straitened cir- 
cumstances: Loss of jobs; irregular and 
part-time employment; greatly reduced 
earnings: arrears in rent; in payments on | 
homes, and in taxes; retrenchments in| 
housing, food, clothing, fuel, lighting, rec- | 
reation; loss of homes in some instances; | 
borrowing money to pay running expenses | 
or debts—such were the difficulties re- 


| ported on all sides by these families de- 


come under the Federal Emergency Relief | 


Administration I back them’ whole- 


heartedly in turning down any such at-. 


tempts to take advantage of human dis- 
tress.” 

The form. of State relief organization 
‘outlined by Mr. Hopkins includes a prop- 
erly qualified State director; an adequate 


from outside sources. 
from 


lessened the pressure of work on the Bu-|/orce of field supervisors to Visit the local , 


reau of Prohibition. If the Eighteenth 
Amendment is repealed, still further re- 
ductions in the Bureau's activities and 
costs will be possible, together with re- 
ductions in related costs, such as prisons 
and prosecutions. 
War Department Economies 

The Secretary of War, George H. Dern. 
announced that within the limitation of 
appropriations every effort has _ been 
made to absorb the cuts so as to minimize 
the impairment of the national defense. 
The retrenchments, he _ stated, relate 
primarily to living expense of the Army. 
maintenenace and operating costs, ma- 
teriel and new equipment. with somé 
curtailment of training activities and 
overhead civilian personnel. 

All components of the Army will have 


less funds. However, each is retained 
without reduction in its fighting per- 
sonnel. 


The Army will omit its normal field 


training activities including target prac- | 


tice. will reduce its flying training. 
suspend many of its supply, arsenal and 
aepot activities, its research and develop- 
ment studies, its re-equipment, including 
aircrait, and its armament activities as 
wel! as certain curtailments in its motor 
and animal programs. It will also have 
to reduce expenditures for its employes 
anc cierks—field employes at arsenals. 
depots and post will be seriously affected. 
National Guard to Be Maintained 

The. National Guard will retain its ex- 
isting personne] and be able to conduct 
all field and partial armory training. 
While the National Guard will have to 
Suspend some of its activities. it is es- 
timated that the funds available will per- 
mit two weeks field training and at least 
12, and probably 20. armory training 
drills. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
wili be maintained but with curtailment 


in supplies, uniforms, equipment, and also | 


with about one-third reduction in its 


Summer training camps activity. 


The Organized Reserve is now associ- 
atec with the Regular Army in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps work in so 
far as there is a shortage of Army officers 
for this work. As most of the Reserve 
Officers associated with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps are of junior grade;. 
some funds have been reserved which 
will permit training a few key field offi- 
cers of the Reserve Corps, in accordance 
with the annual program of training for 
Oreanized Reserves. 

The Citizens’ Military Training Camps 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.} 


NAVY TAKES OVER 
DIRIGIBLE ‘MACON’ 


Formally Accepted and As. 
signed to Lakehurst Base 


The dirigible “Macon” was formally ac- 
cepted by the Navy on June 23. The 
Department announced that the airship 
will operate from the Naval Air Station 
at Lakehurst, N. J. until conditions are 
Suitable for its transfer to Sunnyvale, 
Caiif.. where it will have its permanent 
base. 

Formal acceptance of the “Macon” from 
its builders was carried out at Akron. 
Ohio by Rear Admiral E. J. King, Chiet 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Com- 
mander A. H. Dresel has been appointed 
commanding. officer. 

Trial flights were concluded June 14 
when the trial boara, headed by Rear 
Admiral George C. Day, recommended 
preliminary acceptance subject to  post- 
tria] examinations. The trial flights were 
made with the airship operated by the 
Officers and crew assigned to it. 


‘cause of an 


{ning 
The “Macon” must make its flight to its, Alaska across Bering Strait. 


ome units frequently; and an auditing 


and statistical staff resopnsible for check- | 


ing local relief expenditures and prepar- 
ing the accounts and reports required 
' monthly by the Federal Administration. 


| A local relief organization should be 


' with determining local relief policies. he 
\said. This body may be a county welfare 
| board, county commissioners, or 
unit charged by State law with providing 
relief. 


Mr. Hopkins declared that he expects 


ministration capable of ascertaining the 
facts of the relief problem more clearly 
ihan ever before. This will require. he 
pointed out, a strengthening of this work 
through the cooperating State, county 
and city relief units. 


Survey of Relief Work 
In Industrial Community 
| Statistics compiled by the Women’s Bu- 
‘'reau of the Department of Labor on the 
‘basis of a survey in an industrial com- 
munity of 133.000 population, typical of a 
group of about 50 American industrial 
cities of 100.000 to 200.000 population show 
that only 7 per cent of the women and 10 
per cent of the men normally employed 
had full time work during the year pre- 
ceding the Fall of 1932. In the same com- 
munity about 42 per cent of the house- 
holds of industrial workers had received 
aid from outside -sources during the year. 
No data is available from the study for 
a more recent date than the Fall of 1932, 
‘but figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
| tistics show that unemployment conditions 


LITTLE FISHES SHED LIGHT 


‘some officially constituted body charged. 


other | 


to have a statistical division in his ad-. 


pendent so largely upon industry for their 
existence. Two-thirds of the women and 
seven-tenths of the men were normally 
employed in manufacturing. 

It is not» surprising. says Miss Anderson, 


Construction of the dam will require the |since 1922. Included in it, moreover. is’ 
employment of 1,000 men for four years, an unknown amount of gold lost, de-'| 
but there will be little opportunity for out- | stroyed, exported without record or held | 
side employment on the project, according ghroad. | 
to Dr. Morgan. There is enough labor in 
the immediate vicinity of the dam, he said. 
to supply the total needs. 


Plans for Cove Creek 
J. L. Savage. designer 


The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum-'! 
mings, announced that $1,274,389 of the! 
hoarded gold was believed to be in the | 
‘bands of 180 persons who, when inter- | 
of many dams yjewed by Department of Justice agents, 
for the Federal Reclamation Service, iS y»efused to vield whatever gold they had. 
now in in work on plans, prosecutions again those who 
for the Cove Creek dam. The dam 1S. gefying » 
estimated to cost $34.000.000 and forms the anti-oarding order issued 
one, of the major enterprises of the entire | 
Tennessee Valley program. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Dr. Harcourt A. 
Morgan and David E. Lilienthal are the 
members of the Board which has charge 
of developing the Tennessee project. A 
statement concerning the project, issued | 
by the Board said in part: | 

“This area of 40.000 square miles is suf-. 
ficiently rich in basic physical properties 
to make 1 a self-contained industrial 
center, a potential American Ruhr, so to 
speak. But plans for cashing in on these 
natural resources will be subordinated to 
consideration of betterment of community 
and family life. 


the President have not yet started, ac- | 
cording to the Attorney General. Evi- | 
dence is still being gone over in the | 


WHY COLD SLOWS | 
STARTING MOTOR 


Sluggishness Caused by Con- 
gealing of Acid and Oil | 
One of the causes of slow starting of 


automotive engines in Winter weather. 
has been traced to the effect of cold on 


TO BRING RAIN 

South Africa Considers Plan. 

To Alter Climate by 
Diverting Streams 


A.plan to increase the amount of rain- 


Africa and bring millions of acres of land | 
under irrigation is being considered by: 
leading citizens and government Officials | 
of the Union. 

The Department of Commerce has made 


sul General Irving N. Linnell, at Cape-' 
town, telling’ of a plan to divert the | 
course of several rivers and streams for. 
the purpose of creating large lakes in the 
Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The. 
plan was first suggested about fifteen years 
ago, and continued drought is causing 
citizens and Officials again to investigate 
the idea. 

It was claimed by the late Praf. E. H. 


next with about 50,000 pupils. 


Comparison of States 

In 14 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, private elementary schoo] enroll- 
ment is more than 10 per cent of the 
total publie and private elementary school 
registration. New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island «are first with more than 21 per 
cent each: Massachusetts, Delaware, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, and New York have 


are fall over sapproximately 1,092,000 square from 14 to 16 per cent; Pennsylvania, 
by miles of territory in the Union of South! New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia have from 12 to 14 per 
cent; while Maine, Michigan and Mary- 
land have from 10 to 12 per cent. New 
York, with 293337 children reported in 
private schools, leads all other States in 


public information from a report by Con- | total private elementary school enroll- 


ment. Yennsylvania is next with an en- 
roliment of 254,459. 


Religious Affiliation 


Ninety-one per cent of all private ele- 
mentary schools reporting to the Federal 
Office of Education for this study have 
some religious denominational affiliation 
or control. Reports from nearly 6,000 
Roman Catholic schools in 47 States and 


L. Schwarz, an outstanding geologist, that, the District of Columbia show an enroll- 
“The possibilities for the integration of | *he chemicals in the battery. Scientists 


of the Bureau of Standards have found | 
that the sluggishness of acid in battery | 
solutions tends to increase as the tem-| 
land on which so many of its inhabi-|perature decreases and free movement of 
tants—especially those in the mountain|the sulphuric acid. in the battery is es-' 
regions—eke out a precarious existence. sential to quick starting. 
Betterment of the living conditions of such | 
people is as much an integral part of this | 


industry and agriculture are particularly | 
fertile. A considerable problem in this 
area is the amount of submarginal farm 


When the temperature drops the acids. 


to learn that. by the Fall of 1932, 42 per 
cent of the households had received aid | 
A few received help 
relatives and friends, but 16! 
per cent reported ihat they had had relief | 
from public funds, mostly an allowance | 
for food. Credit for food and fuel had) 
been extended to members of 17 per cent 
of the households by their emplovers. In 
about 50 per cent of the cases this had 
been paid back—deductea from the pay 
envelope when work was finally obtained. 

Of interest in this eonnection is the: 


report to the Children’s Bureau from Six |. 


relief agencies in South Bend, showing a 
56 per cent increase in the amount ex- 
pended for relief in 1932 as compared with 
1931. In South Bend as in practically all 
industrial communities tne growing ranks 
of the unemployed inevitably caused an 
increase in the petitions for aid. 
Unemployment had swept through the 
ranks of the South Bend wage earners 
like a devastating plague. In August 1932 
two-fifths of the women and a little over 
two-fifths of the men were out of work. 
Of the men and women still employed. 
onlv one-fourth had full-time jobs. In 114 
households no one was employed, and in 
656 others no one had full-time work. 
That this acute situation had becn 
chronic during the precedihg year was 


|tend to “freeze’ or become highly viscous. 
stupendous undertaking as is the creation |The viscosity of both battery acids and 


of jobs for residents of the industrial cen- | motor oils combine to form the chief ob- | 
ters. | ° istavle to proper starting of automotive 
Classification of Land engines in cold weather. 

“Assembling of data on natural re- While hot weather may adversely affect | 
sources to permit proper land Classifica- Une mechanics, or construction, of, the 
tion was described as an important pre- battery it does not harm the chemical: 
liminary in the planning work, the state-|action. Rather, it was stated, the bat-| 
ment adding that this phase “promises to|tery by reason of the fluidity of the acids | 
be the most interesting one ever under- | {functions normally in hot weather. 
taken in America.” 


j 


the creation of these lakes would in-' 
crease the amount of rainfall, as the sun, 
would then have an opportunity to draw. 
up the water which later would fall as 
rain. Under existing conditions, the rain- 
fall that does occur is lost, as the rivers | 

ood for a time and then dry up. De-| 
forestation, or the lack of forests on the | 
watersheds of the rivers, makes the flow | 
of the rivers very erratic. If this surplus | 
water could be impounded in gigantic | 
Jakes in the desert, it is claimed that the | 
climate would be altered materially. ; 

Importers in the Union of South Africa 
point out that any increase in the amount 
of farm acreage probably will result in 
increased buying of American-made farm 
implements, as the United States sup-, 
plies more than half the imports of these , 
products in average years. 


ment. of 1,730,670 pupils. 


- Sixty-one Episcopal schoolg in 22 States 
reported an enrollment of 3,716 pupils; 
40 Methodist schools in 21 States reported 
an enrollment of 2,298; 36 Seventh Day 
Adventist schools in 16 States, 2,269; 31 
Presbyterian and 20 Baptist schools in 14 
States each, 2.9% and 1,391, respectively. 
Thirty-five Friends schools in 10 States, 
reported ai: enrollment of 4,967 pupils; 15 
Lutheran sci.v0ls in 6 States, 1,462, and 10 
Congregational schools in 5 States, 958. 
The 592 nonsectarian schools accounted 
for nearly 3 per cert of all children en- 
rolled in private schou's.” New York, with 
127 schools, Massachuse‘ts with 61, Cali- 
fornia with 49, Pennylvania with 48 and 
New Jersey with 42 were the leaders in 
the number of those schools re,orting. 


Earl Sumner Draper. a Charlotte (N. C.) 
landscape architect and community 
planner, will be in charge of the general 
details of land and housing planning. \He 
is to plan town sites, highway and rail- 
way locations and relocations necessary 
to fit the needs of construction projects. 

Mr. Draper will also conduct the re- 
gional planning for the area, a task which 
is described by the Authority as “a mo- 
mentous project in itself and one quite 
aifferent from those previously undertaken 
in addition to being fully 10 times as 
large aS any yet attempted.” 


Betting on Horse Races 


Legalized in Washington 


brought out through further inquiry. In| 
two-fifths of the households some of the | 
normally employed had not had work for | 
atleast a vear. Of all the men and women 
interviewed, over a fifth of each had been 
unemploved the whole vear Although a 
somewhat higher proporiion of men than 
of women. had been on full-time work 
during the entire 12 monihs’ period, the, 
percentages were incredibly and distress-_ 
ingly small, 10 and 7 per cent, respectiveiy. | 

In general, the data gathered refuted 
the argument that me have suffered | 
more then women from unemployment | 
during the depression. Nor do the facts | 
indicate that women have displaced men | 
in the industria! field to any appreciable | 


degree. | 


ON PAST HISTORY OF EARTH 


Minnows Studied by Smithsonian Institution to Obtain 
Clues on Distribution of Animals 


A family of tiny fishes. members ol 
which render large areas of the world suit- 
able for human habitation, is being in- 
centisvely studied at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for the light it may shed on the 
past history of the earth. 

This family is that of the Cyprinodonts 
or top-minnows. Its most celebrated 
member is the Gambusia, the viviparous 
‘1nosquito-catching fish’ which exists lit- 
‘erally by the billions through the south- 
ern States. and without whose aid, it 1s 
‘likely, much of the coastal country from 
North Carolina to Texas would be almost 
uninhabitable because of malaria. An- 
other member is the guppy, familiar in 
| |.ousehold aquaria. 

Anima! Distribution 


Dr. George S. Myers, assistant curator 
\ol fishes of the Smithsonian Institution, 
finds in the Cyprinodonts a possible clue 
to the. distribution of animals over the 
earth. Most of these fishes live only in 
fresh water and die quickly when placed 
in salt water, hence they could not pos- 
‘sibly have crossed an ocean. Members 
of the family are found in Europe. North 
America, Africa and South America. The 
European and North American forms are 
very similar. The South American and 
Atrican forms also are similar to each 
,other, but show wide variations from the 
‘northern species. i 

This has been Adduced as convincing 
evidence of a former land connection be- 
‘tween South America and Africa. 

The similarity of the North American 
and European species, Dr. 


ancient land connection, 
-probably with fresh-water streams run- 
through it, between Asia and 
There is 


permanent air base on the West Coast no such convenient explanation for the 


not later than Oct. 20, 1933. 


‘similarity of the southern forms. 


‘the fishes 


serious 


But, Dr. 
sive study 


Myers points out, his inten- 
of the family is showing that 
found on both the southern | 
continents are, generally speaking, con- 
siderably more primitive in structure than 
their northern cousins, and consequently 
preceded them in evolutionary develop- 
ment. Hence the liklihood appears that 
they are close to the original Cyprino- 
donts who were forced out of northern 
waters by the development of more a@d- 
vanced and better adapted forms. 

More Primitive in South 

In Africa and South America they 
have remained an unprogressive stock, | 
resembling their primitive ancestors and 
hence resembling each other. Thus 
doubt is thrown on a _ strong 
biological argument for an ancient land 


connection of the southern continents. 


To the guppy, Dr. Myers explains, goes 
the credit for ending the yellow fever 


at the 
gress, 


Season’s Production Smallest: 


Olympia, Wash.—A bill legalizing pari- 
mutual betting on horse races became ef- 
fective automatically upon the failure of 
petitioners to obtain the required 30,000 | 
signatures to force a referendum. 

The Secretary of State, E. N. Hutchin- 
son. announced that he had rejected the 
petitions because the lacked 1,065 signa- 
tures. 


conduct every phase 


material to finish 


Madison, Wis.—A bill creating a racing 
commission has been defeated by the As- 
sembly, a majority opposing legalized race 
track betting. 


Oklahoma Can Validate 
Sale of Beer to Indians 


single floor. 


The sale of 3.2 per cent beer will be 
legal in that part of the State of Okla- 
homa which formerly was Indian Terri- 
tory if the voters of the State authorize 
such sale. An election to determine the 
question will be held July 11. 

Announcement was made at the White 
House June 19 that President Roosevelt 
had approved a bill (H. R. 5696) passed 

recent special session of Con- 
which relieves 3.2 per. cent beer 
ior classification as an alcoholic bever- 
ages. sale of which is forbidden to In- 
dians. This prohibition was included in 
the Act of Congress forming a new State 
from Indian Territory and Oklahoma | 
Territory. 


IN WORLD SHRINK 


in Past Five Years : 


World sugar supplies are smalier than 
at this time a year ago, a result, chifefy, | 
of a reduction of 9 per cent in this year’s | 
production, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, reporting on the world sugar 
situaiion. 


aa 
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Tenants of this new 
structure are taking full 
advantage of its unique 


and equipment. They 
their business from raw 


product — purchasing, 
receiving, manufactur- 
ing, processing, pack- 
ing, shipping, display, 
sales and executive ad- 
ministration—all on a 


Savings accrue in carting expense, re- 


of 


ed 


BU 
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Exchange by e 


UTHORITY 
COMMERCE 


ILDING 


EIGHTH AVE. 


Occupying the Entire Block, 15th 


Streets—8th to 9th Aves. 
MANHATTAN 


T here are few organizations confronted with the normal 
Wi problems of producing and selling merchandise which could 
not effect substantial economies by tenancy in this building. 


levator of all 


Myers says, 
|can be explained with little difficulty be- 


menace in some South American ports. Nevertheless, stocks carried over into bait | 
Because of peculiar local conditions it was the 1933-34 season may still be abnor- dh 
the only means of eliminating the mos- mally large, and although prices arc, it 
quitos which carried’ the virus of this higher than a year ago they are al un-— «(ah Mel 
dreaded malady. usually low levels. says the Bureau. ht ait, 
| World sugar production in 1932-33 was. poem 
China’s New Mint apparcntly well below consumption re- - 
. quirements for the first time in many 
The Shanghai mint, recently built, is years. but a record carry-over on Aug. 


now coining yuan, the new monetary unit 
of Nationalist China, with the new coin 
die which has just arrived from the United 
States. Coinage is proceeding at the rate 
of about 250,000 yuan daily—‘Department 
of Commerce.) 


New York Factory Work 


' Albany, N. Y.—Factory employment in 
New York State increased 3.2 per cent 


9 per cent below production in the pre- 
‘ceding season, 


from the middle of April to the middle of | 
Mav’, and total wage payments rose 5.8 per. 


cent, accorcing to a statement issued June 
10 by Industrial Commissioner Elmer F. 
Andrews. 


30. 1932, maincained a liberal supply sit- 


| uation. it is stated. 


World production of cane and beet su- | 
gar im the 1932-33 sugar season is esti-| 
mated at 26,821,000 short tons, which is 
and the smalles. world 
crop since 1926-27. 

World consumption in 1931-32 is esti- | 
mated at 29,674,000 short tons compared 
with 30,394,000 short tons in 1930-31, 
most of the decrease ii consumption 
having occurred in European countries. 
The Bureau savs that “apparently the 
decline in sugar consumption in Europe 


will continue into 1932-33.” 


duction of breakage by elimination of 
handling, in fire and burglary insur- 
ance rates—savings in time and effort 
and in general operating overhead. 


Inspection Invited | 


BROKERS FULLY PROTECTED 


freight with the Trunk Line Railroads 
operating Union Inland Freight 
Station in the building is a signi- 
ficant factor for further economy. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
Real Estate Department, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
BROWN- WHEELOCK HARRIS & CO., General Renting Agents, 14 EAST 47th STREET 
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Extract of Pollen HOW TO Drive PLANT PEST 


In Treatment of | FROM TREES AND SHRUBBERY 
Hay Fever Cases 


Correspondents’ Inquiries Answered ad Literature Prepared as Aid 
Method Is Found Successful | 
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| Growing Powers 
Housewite in 


Affairs of Family 


Larger Responsibilities as 


Keeping Child Fit 


In Warm Weather 


Advice on Choosing Furniture 
Best Suited for Home 


Well-designed and Well-made Pieces as Best Investment; 
: Construction Factor of Quality and Durability 


| Suggestions on Diet and Cloth- 


ing and How to Benefit 
from Out-door Life 


In Efforts to Control Harmful Insects : 


| ACATION time can be made much | 


By WILLIAM MIDDLETON 
The most expensive, and probably, also, 


In Immunization Against 
Disease and Its 
Serious Complications | 
ROM THREE to five per cent of peo- | 

ple suffer from hypersensitiveness to 
pollen or other substances. About half 
of these have hay fever. This indicates 


that at least 2.500.000 persons in the 
United States suffer from this disease. 


“It is thus worth while to consider the | : ¥ 


problem seriously from the standpoint of 
discomfort alone; but there are other 
features of the disease which are more 
important,” says the Department of 
Health of the State of New York. 


Serious Complications 


About 30 per cent of hay fever patients, 
if untreated, evidently develop asthma, | 


'Entomologist, Fruit and Shade Tree Insect Investigations, United States Bureau 


Many 


of Entomology children if parents will enforce certain 


health rules for children which are es-'! 


TANDARDS of living have brought about a continuous improvement in our 
place of residence and its environment. An important factor in the present 
comfort and attraction of the home is the increasing use of shade trees and 
ornamental plants. 
Much money is spent each year in the planting and care of cities, parks, estates, 
9 : : and homes. The value and beauty of these plants increase. 
from year to year and the high cost of a number of thes2 
trees and plants depends upon many years of growth. 
This is well worth while. 


pecially applicable during the hot months. 
of the vear. 

The Children’s Bureau has compiled a: 
list of suggestions which it advises pa- 
rents to follow during the Summer. In- 
cluded in these suggestions are: 


In planning vacations, be sure that the 
house which is going to be occupied dur- 
ing the vacation is well screened and that 
If 


more healthful and much happier for T° THE HOUSEWIFE, as the deciding 


factor in the selection of the home 
and its furnishings, the Director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Axel H. Oxholm, addresses advice on how 
to furnish the home. 

“The home represents the largest single 
investment in the life of the average 
American family and it should be the 
safest investment,” says Director Oxholm. 
“Unfortunately, this is not always the 
case, since many pay less attention to the 


the poorest kinds of furniture are veneered. 
‘It is all a matter of workmanship and 


quality of materials used, glue as well as 
wood, 


In this connection of the merits of ve- | 
neered and solid construction it should he | 


remembered that it is practically impos- 
sible to secure the same attractive grain 
in solid wood as in veneer. Furthermére. 
if furniture making were restricted to 
solid wood construction the expense would 


insects that feed 
flowers. 
Sometimes the pl 


William Middleton 


Such plantings promote de- 


sirable neighborhoods, increase property values, and make! 
for home-loving citizens. 

The investment created by this expenditure, however, car-. 
ries a certain obligation, because every plant used for orna- 
ment or shade has potential enemies. 


Among these are many 


upon our shade trees, shrubbery, and 


ants attacked are killed, or severely in- 


the milk and water supplies are safe. 
traveling to a place where typhoid fever 
is found, the children should be inocu- 
lated. 

Do not let children drink water from 
roadside springs, or other sources not 
known to be safe. For short excursions, 
carry safe water with you. Boil all drink- 
ing water not known definitely to be safe. 


See that the child drinks three or four 


\study of home and home furnishing values 
‘than they do to the purchase of a new hat 
or a new dress.” 


If the housewife does not belong to the 
group of relatively few individuals who 
can completely equip their homes with 
anything they want without regard to 
cost, Director Oxholm points out that she | 
may obtain many ideas to enable her to 
follow a carefully prepared budget in her 


be so high that the average family would 
be deprived of good looking furniture. 


Improper Use of Veneer 

On Heavy-wear Furniture 
Vencered construction should not be 

used for purposes where the wood is sub- 

jected to any heavy wear. For these pur- 

poses solid wood is to be preferred, or in 


Buyer and in Selecting for 
Home Through Control 
Of Budget Expenditures 


By DAVID C. ADIE 


‘Commissioner of Social Welfare, State of 


New York 


S FAR BACK as we can find any trace 
of human society it is apparent that 
the family has been the basic group 


‘through which we have found the means 
of carrying on life. 


In these days of historical dawn life was 
precarious in the extreme. Man _ could 
supply only the crude elementary needs 
of sustenance. The family was largely 
localized to a base where supplies were 
readily obtainable. 


which as a rule, lasts for a few weeks dur- | 
ing the height of the season but may be | 
prolonged into October and November. A 


,/Many cases, built-up sections, consisting 
of narrow, glued-up strips of wood, are’! 
better still. 

The purchaser should remember that 
, Solid wocd construction is not necessarily 
Synonymous with good construction, since 
defective seasoning may cause such solid | 


glasses of cool, unflavored water daily. 


jured. Sometimes their appearance is damaged or they are. 
Fresh-fruit orangeade and lemonade and 


made unattractive by the presence of the insects. 
or less crippled for years. problem of insect control, however, is a specialized subject and is apart.from the) yo. no raw milk. If pasteurized milk 
Also many patients develop infection of things with which most people are familiar. is unobtainable, nell the tae milk. For 


_ Today we still view the family as ful- 
filling this basic function but, of course, 
there have been added a great many 
other characteristics. It is not controlled 
_by the limitations of space but is as ex- 
itensive as our interests. : 


furniture purchases by reading “Furni- 
ture; Its Selection and Use,” a _ booklet 
published by the Committee on Wood 
Utilization. 


Buying Good Furniture © 


4 


the nasal sinuses which may persist off 
and on throughout life. Chronic bron- 
chitis, pleurisy, pneumonia and other, 
chest complications may develop from | 
chronic sinusitis each resulting originally 
from an apparently mild hay fever. 

The average untreated hay fever pa- 
tient suffers from 42 to 70 days annually. | 
This does not necessarily cause absence 
from work but it does decrease efficiency. 

Sources of Infection | 

There are three groups of pollen pro- | 
ducers which cause more than 90 per cent | 
of the cases in the Northwestern States. | 
The first are treag, particularly birch, | 
hickory and oak, which pollinate from 
early April until the end of May. They 
account for about 10 per cent of Cases. | 
The second group is the various grasses 
and a few weeds, for example, plantain | 
and sorrel, which pollinate trom mid May | 
until mid July. Up to 4U per cent of pa- | 
tients are aflected by these. 


In this field, the United States Bureau of Entomology, is rendering to cities, 
communities, parks, estates, and the owners of private homes a highly. valuable 
service. Several authorities on insects in the Department have written bulletins | 
on some-of the shade-tree and hardy-shrub and flower-garden insects. These pub-| Give the child plenty of fresh, green, 
lications describe the insects and their work, often illustrating one or the other, leafy vegetables and ripe, fresh fruits. Be 
and give an account of the method to be used for combatting each species. _ | sure that fruit to be eaten raw is washed 

,Farmers’ Bulletin 1169 deals with insects injurious to deciduous shade trees and - pear cage ic . be safe. Children over 
their control. Farmers’ Bulletin 1495 deals with insect enemies of the flower | months may have meat or fish and a 


fresh egg daily. 
garden. There are a number of other papers giving information on one or more, Every child. should be outdoors five to 


important tree or ornamental pests. 'six hours daily except on rainy or windy 
Both of the above-mentioned Farmers’ Bulletins can be obtained from the Super-|days. In the hottest weather ‘children 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, the shade-tree insect bulletin! should stay in the shade during the mid- 
by sending 10 cents and the flower-garden insect bulletin by sending 5 cents. dle of the day. Children under six need 
The service rendered in this fjeld does not end with the distribution of these pub-|4 Midday rest with at least one or two 
lications, however. Information on many insect problems of shade trees has not, “Ta Pg 4 oe 
as yet been published and there are many conditions so complicated that unless .an ry | 
individual is trained in entomology he can not hope to diagnose them correctly or are all he needs for a large part of the 
select the proper method of control even with rather complete information on the day, 
subject. | In cooler Summer weather he will need 
In order to protect to the greatest degree possible the large expenditures that) cctton underwear, a cotton suit or dress, 


children under two years all milk must 
be boiled. Milk should be kept cold and 
well covered. 


tance. 


For Permanent Use 

Let her have in mind, points out Mr. 
Oxholm, that it is better from the very 
start to invest in a few well-designed and 


' well-made pieces of furniture than to pur- 


chase cheap furniture with the idea of 
replacing it with new furniture later on. 
A few good pieces will serve as a nucleus 
and new pieces may be added as the 
means become available. 


First of all there should be a certain 


harmony in the style of furniture and that 


of the architecture of the house and its 
interior. 
available in most public libraries dealing 
with these subjects. 

The question of furntiure construction 
and the woods used is of great impor- 
The trend during recent years has 
been towards genuineness in materials. 


Therefore, states Mr. Oxholm, it is not in. 
good taste to select furniture made of ‘na-— 


There are excellent text-books , 


‘have been made for shade and ornamental plantings, the Bureau of Entomology | short socks, shoes, and a sweater when 


| wood to split and warp. In the purchase 
of furniture, either solid or veneered, the 
buyer should make sure that the dealer 
is reliable and that the furniture is made 
by a concern of recognized reputation. 
Upholstered furniture, perhaps, offers 
_the greatest difficulty to the nontechnical 
shopper since the covering conceals the 
Structural details. Repairs of upholstered 
furniture, due to sagging springs and other 
symptoms of cheap construction, is ex- 
pensive and it pays to give particular at- 


| tention to the quality of this type of fur- | 


niture. 
Costly repair and upkeep of the home 


and its furnishings can be avoided by a_ 


Study of the elements that constitute 
sound values, is the conclusion reached by 
Mr. Oxholm. 


“Furniture: Its Selection and Use” can 
be secured at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents for a nom- 


eral thousand inquiries each year. ae 


“| terials that are only in imitation of the 
he is not in the sun. Clothing that is. 


The includes ragweed, Which | renlies to sev 


poilinates from mid August until frost. | 
Of 1,000 cases of hay fever treated in 1930 | 
ragweed was iound responsible for 500 
cases and, in combination with other pol- | 
lens, tor 200 more. 
In cities an effective way to deal with) 
the problem of ragweed destruction is to | 
organize a hay iever prevention com- 
mittee to aid the health %fficer in this) 
work. This committee siould preferably | 
consist of at least one physician and a 
lawyer who have ‘ay’ fever an& one 
mother whose chile nas pollen asthma. 


Immunization Treatment 

Ragweed is more difficult to immunize 
against than other pollens, possibly be- 
cause of a greater concenirauion o1 this 
material in the air.. Ragweed cases which 
contifiue into cold weather are more likely 
.o develop asthma and sinus infection. 

To discover to which pollen the patient 
is sensitive, saline extracts are made of 
the various common windborne pollens 
and the patient’s skin is tested with 
these. He is then given subcutaneous in- 
jections of this extract in gradually in- 
creasing doses. The treatment should be. 
begun 6 to 10 weeks before the usual onset 
of symptoms s0 that by the time the pollen 
is in the air the patient will have’ built 
up a relative immunity to its effects. | 

If the treatments are properly admin- 
istered the results are successful in about 
80 per cent of cases. Complicating 
asthma and sinus infections are Ccorre- 
spondingly diminished. The protection 
afforded the mucous membrane from the 
pollen irritation lessens the danger of 
bacterial infection and greatly diminishes 
the number of Winter colds. 


Constitutional Reaction | 


The only possible objection to the treat-. 
ment is the occurrence of a so-called | 
constitutional reaction following about 1 
per cent of the injections. This may 
occur when the strength of the dose has 
been increased too rapidly or when it 
has been injected directly into a vein. 
Tf such a reaction does occur it is easily 
controlled by an injection of adrenalin | 
chloride. 

Unfortunately, few patients are cured | 
after a single season's treatment. A cure | 
is more apt to\result with young children | 
who have had the disease but a short 
time, and it is therefore desirable to make 
the diagnosis and institute treatment as 
early as possible. 

During the last five or six years the 
trend among hay fever specialists has 
been to continue treatment the year 
round by giving ‘large injections once a 
month during the winter, thus keeping 
the patient continuously immune rather) 
than raising his immunity for the sea-| 
son only. This method has apparently | 
given better results and is more apt to. 
effect a permanent cure. 


By means of these injections the av-, examine the wet leaf, she can learn much! scalded receptacle. 


erage days of discomfort from hay fever | 
have been decreased to from 13 days to 
18 days, a reduction of 70 per cent with 
a corresponding decrease in the chance | 
of sinus infection and asthma. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PURLICATIONS 


Use of The Exponential Yield Curve in Fer- | 
tilizer Experiments. Technical Bulletin No. 
348, Agriculture Dept., April, 1933. Price 10 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

r. 33-274) 


(Ag 

Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. Bul- 
letin 1932, No. 17, Natl. Survey of Secondary 
Education, Monograph No. 27, Education Of- 
fice, Interior Dept. Price 15 cents. Apply 
at Supt. of Docs. (E33-75 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications. Vol. | 
24, No. 1, Documents Div., Library of Con- 
gress, Jan., 1933. Price 15 cents. Subscrip-| 

tion price $1.50 a yr. Apply at Supt. of, 


-8924) | | every kind are 
Wage Statistics. Class I steam railways in | Commerce Department, points out that | lamp shades, and so on, are now common. . Great changes are upon the world. False ideas of y tee 
U. S., Feb. 1933. Statistics Bur., I. C. C.\ the use of such paper products has been : Paper lamp shades are cheap and permit Those who built truly on principle will 


Apply at Commission. A29-382) | 


( 
Commercial Standards Monthly—A review 


progress in commercial standardization and 15 years, PBs. ot on the World War and survitve---their service will carry over. Business integrity and commodity 
simplification. Vol. 9. . 10, April, 1933.! Quality of paper dishes, napkins, towels, SMorty aiter the war, paper suits were ; s of living will 
Standards Comments 10 and other similar products have been im- ont in several countries. Samples honor will be fully justif ied. And newer and better way 

at Supt. of Docs. 3 30-26685) proved. Fiber board products in particu- | Of such suits were exhibited in this coun- 

ervice an reguiatory announcement j 

140. A rm Maes eed Bes pe — Agricul. | ments are now being conducted to ee | eda to attain common use in Eu- That is the outlook for is young rty-y 

ture Dept., Apr., 1933. Apply at Bur. more efficient containers for both hot and | . 


; (Agr. 33-275) 

Light List—Upper Miss. River and Tributaries 
—Thirteenth Distr. Lighthouse’ Service, | 
Commerce Dept. Price 15 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs, (10-34309) | 
Rept. of Virgin Islands Agricultural Experi- | 
ment Station, 1932. Experiment Stations | 


5 cents. Apply at Supt. o& Docs. 
Monthly Catalogue, U. S. Public Docume § | 
Supt. of Docs., Mar., | 


(with prices). No. 459, 
1933. rice 10 cents. Subscription price, 75. 
cents a yr. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
(4-18088) | 
Retail Prices, March, 1933. Labor Statistics | 
Apply at Bur. (532-43) 
Trend of Employment, March, 1933. Labor 
Statistics Bur., Labor Dept. Apply at Bur. 
(L23-234) 
Wholesale Prices, March, 1933. 
tics Bur., Labor Dept. Apply at Bur. 
(L22-229) 


traveling or sports. 


| tea, because even when somewhat diluted 


(Agr. 20-1776) ‘P 
nts | 


Letters requesting advice should give all the information available but should | 
| present it concisely and with the sender’s name and address clearly written or 
It is also most desirable that specimens, of the insect and 
‘its work be forwarded for examjnation. The insects of course must be killed and 


printed on the letter. 


carefully packed for shipment. 


Consumption as Either Hot or Cold Drink 


-— A SOCIABLE porch gathering on a 

warm afternoon, nothing else quite 
takes the place of iced tea as a refresh- 
ing drink. 

There's all the difference in the, world, 
however, between just cold tea, and a 
dainty, tempting pitcher of golden brown 
liquid, tinkling with ice and garnished 
with. colorful green leaves and thin slices 
of lemon. The mere appearance of a 
tray set’ attractively for serving iced tea 
is enough to revive spirits that have been 
wilted by a combination of heat and work 


Good hot tea, says the Départment of 
Agriculture, must always be properly made, 
poured off the tea leaves and chilled some 
time before the iced tea is wanted. A 
better understanding of the selection of 
teas may help in producing acceptable 
and refreshing iced tea. ° 

All the tea used in the United States 
is imported. Those who handle it in our 
wholesale markets say that there is a 
distfct preference in most sections of the 
country for the heavy-bodied, fully fer- 
mented black teas of East India and 
Ceylon, rather than the green teas of 
China and Japan and the oolong teas of 
Formosa and China. 

One reason for this is that these heavy- 
bodied East India teas resemble coffee in 
color and body. They are liked for iced 


by melting ice they still have consider- 
able flavor and a pleasing color. 

Choosing black, green, or oolong tea, 
however, is a matter of persongl] taste. 
After deciding which flavor is p¥eferred, 
the housewife should select a brand that 
is sold in a proper kind of package which 
will preserve the quality of the tea. This 
is very important. 

Teas that are packed in tin, or cartons 
lined inside with’ aluminum or lead, or 
transparent airtight material, are gener- 
ally in containers that will preserve the 
productfl Tea packed in unlined cartons 


with black. teas, after brewing, if the 
color of the leaf resembles a copper coin, 


dull colored leaf. 

» The leaf of green teas should also be 
bright and free from any discoloration 
as it is left in the teapot. The term 
“Orange Pekoe” does not indicate a kind 
of tea but a leaf grade. Asa rule, blends 
of leaf grades have more body than a 
Single leaf grade. 

Green teas and oolong teas are often 
preferred for serving plain or with sugar 
and lemon. The fully fermented black 
teas from the East Indies, when served 
hot, are better>with cream or milk, al- 
though they can be served without either. 
Sweetening is also a matter of taste. If 
these heavy-bodied teas are served clear 
it is better to brew them for three to four 
minutes only for hot tea, and from four 
to five minutes for iced tea. 

The Department of Agriculture gives 
the following directions for brewing per- 
fect hot tea. When it is ready it can be 
Strained into another earthenware pot or 
pitcher and chilled for use as iced tea. 


Use a teapot, preferably of earthen- 
ware, China, or glass. Heat it by scalding 
with boiling water. As the strength of 
tea is partly a matter of individual pref- 
erence, the amount of tea used may be 
varied after experiment, but the standard 
quantity is usually “about a teaspoonful 
to each cup desired.” 

If tea bags are used, one per cup is or- 
dinarily allowed; in some cases the bags 
may contain more tea than in others so 
it is well to test the strength of the brew 
for "yourself for the brand used. Always 
use freshly drawn water for tea making, 


boil before pouring it on the tea leaves. 

Water boiled too long makes tea flat. If 
water is not actually boiling it will not 
bring out the full strength of the tea. 
Steep three to four minutes for clear tea, 
four to five minutes to serve with cream 


deteriorates rapidly. 
After brewing tea, if the housewife will ' 


about the quality. The appearance of 


or milk or for iced tea. Serve promptly 
or pour it off into another previously 


Never boil tea. Never use the leaves 


dry teas indicates very little to her. But a second time. 


PAPER GOODS IN 


‘COMMON USE 


Dishes, Napkins, Towels, Suit Cases, Containers and Other 


Useful or Decorative Articles Have Place in Household 


pass DISHES and paper eating uten- 
sils have come into common use dur- 
ing the Summer, both for picnic trips | 
and those occasions when the housewife | 
wishes to save herself the trouble of | 
washing dishes. 


jthe 
‘twisted fiber rugs. 


production of fiber furniture’ and 
Heavy Woven cord, 
made from paper, has been used to make 
baby carriages. 

Quantities of paper are used for suit- 


,Cases and other fiber board products for 


The use of various paper products in home use. Packaging products for home 


during the last 10 years. 
Meese, Chief of the Paper Division of the — 


almost entirely a development of the last | 


cold liquids. 

Sale of waxed paper for home use has 
shown a large increase. Waxed 
containers to be placed in muffin and 


cake pans are now frequently employed | 
Office, Agriculture Dept., April, 1933. Price by housewives; they save greasing the | 
pans and-have been found more conven-r |, 
ient. Waxed paper is useful in prevent- | 


ing foods from drying out when they are 
placed in electric refrigerators. 


Paper towels were formerly largely re- | 
stricted to office buildings, but now are| 


often bought for home use, says Mr. 
Meese. 


Paper has been utilized extensively in 


paper | 


Crepe paper towels and special | 


| tissues are also more frequently y transmitted by belt. shaft, on 


‘the home has increased tremendously | Use consumes a great deal more paper 
Norman than formerly. 


Decorative uses of paper for shelves, 


the housewife a greater variety. 


‘Small Power Equipment 
For Use in Home or Farm 


N “ELECTRIC COOLIE,” a_ small 
power device intended to replace man- 
| ual labor in households and on the farm. 


| Was recently introduced in Czechoslovakia. 


The Commerce Department describes 
the machine as a 0.3 horsepower electric 
motor to which may be attached mechani- 
cal equipment for preparing various 
household and farm tasks. The power 


lever and the machine may be used for 
many purposes. 


| 
> 


/and take cold easily. | 
| Give a daily bath, preferably late in) 
| the afternoon. | 


it is of a better quality than if it is a 


‘measure it, and bring it. to a bubbling/|. 


/more substantial and expensive woods and 
too warm makes a child perspire too much | faprics. 


Native birch, maple, oak and other; 
woods of this country are among the! 
| world's finest furniture woods. There is 
a “no need of staining them to imitate other 
Is Watermelon Nourishing? species. 


It Is, Science Discovers Proper Construction 


ENERAL OPINION formerly credited | As Factor in Durability 


the watermelon with being very good’ Furniture construction is an important 
| Many important structural | 
ishment. “Mostly water with sugar to) features of furniture are hidden from view | 
flavor” was the prevalent idea. and at times this makes a thorough in-| 
But now benevolent science has dis-  spection difficult. 
covered that watermelons are actually! Chairs should be properly blocked and | 
valuable in the diet. In short, says the braced, otherwise they become rickety. | 
Bureau of Home Economics, they furnish | Drawers, fronts, sides, and backs, should 
vitamins—not one, but many. be dove-tailed and not nailed. In fact,’ 
Eat watermelons and replenish your | Nails in any kind of furniture are an in-’ 
stock of vitamin A, necessary for growth ication of cheap construction, according 
and physical well-being, and of vitamin | to Mr. Oxholm. Drawers should slide in 
C, important for the nutrition of the and out with ease; this shows that the 
teeth and other parts of the body,| Wood has been properly dried. 
Watermelon also contains vitamins B and| The question of solid and veneered con-. 
G, which science has shown to stimulate struction is one of greatest importance, | 
growth and normal development. 'both have their merits and draw-backs. ' 


inal cost. 


House Centipede Harmless 


And Easy to Get Rid Of 


warmth and good places 


to hide make many cellars and some 


Closets attractive dwelling places for the 


house centipede. House centipedes live 


on other insects, says the Department of 


Agriculture, and, while alarming in ap- 
pearance, rarely bite human beings. 
It might happen that if a centipede 


were pressed with the bare hand or foot. 


it might bite in self-defense, as would 
many insects. In such cases prompt 
dressing of the bite with ammonia will 
alleviate any pain or swelling. 


As the house centipede is a delicate 
creature and easily injured, it can be con- 
trolled by destroying each individual as 
it makes its appearance. All moist places 
where centipedes would naturally hide 
should be frequently inspected and dusted 
with fresh pyrethrum powder. 
powder losses its strength it must be re- 
newed quite often. 


As this 


Not the physical walls of a home but 
rather the continuance of relationships, 
irrespective of geography. characterize the 
modern family. 

: Family Aid to Children 

There is, however, one continuing as- 
pect that has come down through the 
years. By a simple mechanism the com- 
mon resources of the individuals making 
up the group have been merged into “a 
family pool” so that the individual needs 
can be supplied after the elemental group 
needs are taken care of. 

In this way we see children being en- 
couraged to continue in education, or to 
acquire some skill or to benefit from an 
opportunity, simply because the group as 
a whele, irrespective of their place of 
residence. has been willing to make con- 
cessions by which a privilege might be 
conferred upon the individual. 

Unconsciously, then, the mother has be- 
come the director of the family affairs, 
She has developed skill in budget making, 
an operation which was almost native to 
her and as one might say, unconscious 
im operation. Here, as elsewhere, budg- 
etary controls very definitely influence the 
nature of the activities undertaken. 


Danger to Home Institutions — 

In many thousands of families in 
America today, a new factor is at work, 
namely. that of the city, county, State or 
nation temporarily supplying the means 
cf life and living. Unless social workers 
are very careful to preserve in part at 
least this age-old function we may wit- 
ness the destruction of this family 
mechanism and unquestionably work to 
the disadvantage of the individual and 
the group. | 

If, then, increased significance is com- 
ing to the wife and mother as a result 


, Of industrial change, it only makes more 


necessary the social worker's concern for 
the administration of relief and social 
service to ensure the maintenance of a 
wholesome family life. No degree of ap- 
parent efficiency will ever make .up for 
the destruction of those family attitudes 
and attributes which make for social 
health and well-being. 


Last 
making. 


in 1893, and it still runs. 


Sui 
the automob 

‘ the last 30 years. 
: Some of the men who began w 


here yet. 


go.d for’anyone to monopolize it. 
business could be good 


patent restrictions. 
Of course, ti: re is one th 


| tion for the future. 


It is also my fortieth year at 


for himself——-and that is experience. 
and machines, b..t it cann t duplicate 40 years of experience. 


experience that makes a motor car. 
But the past does not especially concern me; it has all been a prepara- 
For myself, I feel that I have just been gathering the 


tools to do something worth whil:, and that my real task is still ahead. 


‘yanishing in the geieral upheaval. 


Qearborn, Mich. 
dune 1933 


A COMPANY THIRTY YEARS OLD 
Friday the Ford Motor Company completed 30 years of automobile 


= 


ith me that June day in 1903, are working 
All of the principles we laid down then, are still operative; 
we find that they have greet survival value for the future. To date they 
have produced and sold over 21,000,000 Fv.da cars. ia 
Although we creatid the autumobile me ket we hae never thought it was 
We have always beli ved that before 
for onc, it must be g od “or all. Our discoveries 
and improvements have always been open t. other manufacturers without 


ing we cannot share-—-every ne must get it | 
Money could duplicate our buildings 


the same job. I made my first engine 
This is the engine that won the Selden Patent 
t---which took the meter car out of the exclusive class, and opened 
ile industry to hundreds of manufacturers who started during 


And it is 


| 
— _ 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 
| 
ART OF BREWING PERFECT TEA'gc 
Directions for Making Infusion from Selected Leaf for | 
| | | | 
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O MAN of observant eye can fail to mark 
the change that has come over America in 
the past three months. 


You can see it in the records which the trained 
business analyst follows: — prices are 
surging up. 

You can see it in advertising and in the stores 
where you go to buy: retail prices already have 
made a slight rise. . 


You can see it in city after city where the wheels 


of industry are turning again: men are marching 


back to work. 


After three years in which business withered 
because prices were chiseled lower and lower— 
in which people feared to spend money and held 
back lest prices drop still lower—a new spirit 
of courage and confidence has started people 
buying! 


This new spirit, this new courage, is born of a 
single cause — leadership. This new confidence, 
expressed in a reviving trade, is the direct result 
of vision, enterprise, competence concentrated 
upon a clearly understood task. 


| Just as surely as the men and women of America 
recognize and respond to national leadership, so 


do they react to leadership in the cveryasy things 


of life. 


an 


You see proof of that all around you, in every 


‘product of repute and popularity that bids for 


the public favor. 

Thus, because Goodyear has built tires for years 
with the extra safety of traction in the center of 
the tread, where the tire rides on the road— 


Because Goodyear has given genuine protection 


from blowouts in every ply of the tire by the use of 


patented Supertwist cord—a ply material which 
stands up longer under the constant strains of 


driving — 


This is the Goodyear All-Weather, 
which outsells any other tire in the 
world, Even throughout the times of 
stress, Goodyear has kept faith with 
the public by Isfting its quality 
steadily higher, but today you can 
still buy this tire — the best tire we 
have ever made — for prices starting 
as low as $6.40 


j 


@ You can see st in city after city where 
the wheels of industry are turning 
again: men are marching back to work. 


the Nation rising 


LEADERSHIP! 


Because Goodyear for more than a quarter-century 
has led in the pioneering, improvement and per- 
fection of factors in tire excellence which under- 


lie extraordinary quality and value— 


More ride on Gandgear Tires than om avy 
other kind! 


i In THE past months when money was scarce, and 


car owners needed the utmost value for every 
dollar, Goodyear brought the prices of the finest 
tires within reach of everyone—*ot by reducing 


quality, but by eliminating waste, increasing — 


efficiency, through concentrating on two main 
lines of tires. 


You can buy these tires today—the world-famed 


All-Weather or the thrifty Pathfinder—at prices 
still near the lowest level of all time. 


No man can tell how soon or how much tire 
prices will go higher, but if mounting raw mate- 
tials costs mean anything it is wise foresight 
buy the tires now that you will need for the 
balance of 1933. 


_ You get two things: the best tires that Goodyear 


ever built, and prices lower than you may ever 
see again. 


PRESIDENT, 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
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TODAY'S 
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JUNE 17 TO JUNE 24 


INDUSTRY MOBILIZED 


- @ 


Administrative Setup Is Developed 


And Publie Works Policy Defined 


director of the Lehman Corporation of 
New York in arge of the corporation's 
department of economic research. 

In addition to these six Key positions, 
two of the three major advisory boards for 
the Adminisiration have been filled. 


named by Secretary.of Labor Perkins in- 


Advisory Groups for 


Consumers Are Formed as Government 
Program Moves Forward 


clude, beside Dr. Leo Wolman, the chair- 
man, the following: John Frey, metal 
irades department, American Federation 
of Labor; Joseph Franklin president, In- 
‘ternational Boilermakers’ Union; William 
iH. Green. president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Sidney Hillman. 
president, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


Industry, Labor and 


|\Continucd from Page 1.] 


agrees, labor, consumers or anyone who 
wishes to appear and who can show that 
he has a material interest in the agree- 
ment. The hearing will be public 
Sitting with the deputy will be labor, in- 
dustrial and consumers’ advisory boards. 
They may only advise and have no vote. 
In addition, the deputy administrator may 
call for research of information from a 
special fact-finding unit in the Adminis- 
tration. 
Beyond sceing that no monopolistic 
prices evolve. the Administration will re- 
frain also from setting maximum limits. 
It is here. however, that one of the most 
serious problems arises. If purchasing 
power is to be increased. price rises must 
be prevented from cancelling immediately | 
the cffect of larger pay rolls. This prob- 
lem. Gencral Johnson declares. is basic in 
the success of the recovery program. Be- 
yond using the power of public opinion to 
check immediate price rises. General 
Johnson says he has no authority. 


Policy on Wages 
And Working Hours 

Wages and Working Hours.—As it de- 
clines to set minimum prices, the Ad- 
ministration will decline also to set mini- 
mum wages for all classes of workers. It 
will endeavor to get the same economic e[- 
fect by not agreeing to any code which 
contemplates in the lowest level of its, 
wager schedules less than a living wage. 

There will be no attempt to wipe out 
regional wage differences arising out of 
differing costs of living. The touchstone 
wil] be a living wage “in fact as well as 
theory.” By setting this limit for the, 
lowest class in the wage schedule of cach 
industry. General Johnson believes the! 
Administration can without further action 
favorably affect the whole wage schedule 
in that industry. 

After listening to every interested party | 
and conciliating conflicting views, the. 
deputy administrator will submit the code 
to the Administrator for approval. Final | 
approval rests with the President. If it is 
given, the code then becomes what is, 
known in England as the “law merchant.” 
It is the recognized embodiment of trade 
prectices enforceable in the courts. 

Enforcement.—If a recalcitrant group | 
within the industry hangs back, or if it 
refuses to comply after the code has been 
promulgated, the Administrator is em-) 
powered to license companies and forbid 
all those which do not qualify from operat- | 
ing. 

This power, General’ Johnson declares, | 
will be used sparingly. The scheme will | 
work because industry wants it to work, or | 
it will not work at all, he declares. More- | 
over, there are other less drastic meas-'| 
ures of control which may be used. The | 
President, for instance, may withdarw the 
code, causing the industries to lose all the | 
benefits they have under it. | 

While incustries proceed to draw up 
codes for submission to General Johnson, | 
the organization of the administration ' 
which will pass upon and check on the. 


pervisory National Industrial Recovery | sion: Dr. Alexander Sachs, economist and lur 


crs; Father Francis Haas, Catholic Wel- 
‘fare Council; Rose Schneiderman, secre- , 
tary, Woman's Trades Union League. 

Two additional members may be added 
'9 the Labor Advisory Board later. 


Board, consisting largely of Cabinet mem- 
bers or their revresentatives. 

Anncuncing the business done at this 
first organization meeting, the Board ex- 
plained: 

“The National Industrial Recovery 
Board appointed by the President by Ex- 
ecutive Order of June 16 held its orgaui- 
zation meeting at the Department of 
Commerce June 19. The meeting was 


Advisory Group 
Named for Industry 

Members of the Industrial Advisory 
Board named by Secretary of Commerce! 
|;Roper include: Austin Finch, Thomas- | 


“ville, N. C., president, Thomasville Chair 
to by, Secrecy of Comic company’ Chairman of commie 
_pointed to work in connection with Na- 
~ (ional Industrial Recovery Act; Edward 
Interior, Harold Ickes; Brigadicr General vice | 
Hugh Johnson. Administrator of the In- 
H. March, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission; Rex. G. Tugwell, represent- General of 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture; Assisi- C. Teagle, Ge 
ant Attorney General, Harold M. Steph- 20ard, Standard Oh Py 
ens, and Turner W. Battle, representing Jetsey; Gerard Swope, New York, presi- 
the Secretary of Labor. dent, General Electric Co.; William J. 

“Assistant Secretary of Commerce Dick- | Vereen, Moultrie, Ga., cotton manufac- | 
inson was named Executive Secretary of turer, former president American Cotton | 
| Manufacturers Association, and  promi- 


Johnson presented to the nent in Cotton Textile Institute. 


Members of the Labor Advisory Board — 


Board a detailed statement of steps al-! 
ready taken toward setting up an organi- 
vation for the administration of the stat- 
ute and various questions of policy in con- 
nection with the form of the organiza- 
tion and in connection with the steps io 
be taken under the act were considered. 
“It was the consensus of opinion on 


The chairman of the Industrial Ad- 


| *isory Committee will be elected by the 


Committee when it meets in Washington 


during the week of June 26, General John- 
son announced June 23. 


consumers will be set up on a par with 
‘the advisory groups for labor and indus- 


A third advisory committee to represent. 


How Industries A 


re Taking Action 


Numerous industries are engaged in 
the formulation of codes of fair com- 
petition for application under the In- 
custrial Recovery Act. Even before 
the law was enacted, Gen. Hugh S. 
Jehnson, Administrator, was advised 
that more than 400 industrial, labor. 
and trade organizations were making 
plans to come within the operation ol 
its provisions. Hundreds of industrial 
groups now working on drafts of codes. 

Among the industrics which have 
taken action are the following: — 

Cotton textiles—Conferences held. 
Code drafted and submitted to Admin- 
istrate. Public hearing of all parties 
interested scheduled for June 27. 

Cast iron soil pipe.—Conferenccs 
held. Code completed and submitted 
to the Administrator. Designation ot 
hearing date deferred. 

Building construction.—Conferences 
held. Tentative code completed. Code 
submitted to members of the industry 
for their approval. 

Woolen manufacturers.—Preliminary 

conferences held. Drafting of code 
under way. 
* Petroleum.—Conferences held by one 
large section of the industry. Tenta- 
tive code completed, and approved by 
group. Other groups in the industry 
preparing separate codes. 

Garment manufacturers.—Confer- 
ences under way in Washington. Ten- 


tative code being drafted. 

Iro- and steel.—Conferences under 
way. Tentative code being drafted to 
cover whole industry. 


Electrical supplies.—Conferences be- 


ing held within industry. Code being 
prepared. 
Bituminous coal.—Preliminary con- 


ferences held by large section of in- 
dustry. Drafting of code near comple- 
tion. A second section of the industry 
preparing separate code. 


Anthracite.—Preliminary conferences 
being held. Terms for proposed code 
under discussion. 

Lumber.—Conferences held. Draft 
of code near completion and submis- 
sion to Administrator expected within 
a few days. 

Automobiles.— Preliminary confer- 
ences held. Drafting of tentative code 
under way. 

Printing.—Conferences being held by 
national organization. Drafting of 
code under way. 

Morticians.—Conference of repre- 
sentatives of about one-fourth of in- 
dustry being held. Code being drafted 

Fruit and vegetable shippers.—Con- 
ferences being held in Chicago. Code 
being drafted. 

Motor equipment.—Wholesalers hold- 
ing conferences. Provisions for code 
being considered. 


Steel Co., as well as former director of tical resources. of the Department siera | 


American Rolling Mills Co. | 

Professor Earl D. Howard, Northwestern | 
the committee on industrial relations of. 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United | 
States. Later president of Hart, Shaffner— 


& Marx Co. 


Arthur D. Whiteside, president of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., New York. 
C. C. Williams, retired major general, | 


unrivalled facilities. 
Into this class might fall problems such 


| University, formerly executive secretary of | as the decentralization of industry; ad- 


jJusiment in international trade between 
countries having nationally planned econ- 
omies; the relation between the increase 
in funded debt and the growth of . the 
capital equipment of the country, etc. 
In connection with studies of the type 
indicated under class 2, the committee 


Pacific Railroad Co., New York, N. Y. 

George H. Mead, president, Mead Cor- 
| poration, Dayton, Ohio. 

H. P. Kendall, president, Kendall Co.. 
Boston, Mass. J 
' Lionel J. Noah, president, American 
Woolen Co., New York, N. Y 
_ George H. Baldwin, executive vice presi- 
dent, Bisbee-Baldwin Corporation, Jack- 
senville, Fla. 

Austin Finch, president, Thomasville 
| Chair Co., Thomasville, N. C. 

Edmond C. Van Diest, president, Gen- 


eral Service Corporation, Colorado 
Springs. Colo. 
Fred J. Lingham, president, Federal 


Mills, president, National Millers Federa- 
tion, Lockport, N. Y. 

| Henry H. Heimann, executive manager. 
National Association of Credit Men, New 
| York, N. Y. 

Thomas H. McInnerny, president, Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

James H. Rand Jr., president, Reming- 
|ton Rand, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

' Thomas J. Watson, president, Interna- 
| tional Business Machines Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Henry S. Dennison, president, Dennison 
| Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 
| Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard 
' Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York. N. Y. 

_ M. L. Benedum, Benedum Trees Build- 
‘ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

_ Morris E. Leeds, president, Leeds & 
Northrup, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| William T. Kemper, chairman of board, 


Secretary of Labor 


AUNCHED 


Industrial Groups of 
Nation Working on 
Trade Codes 


National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, 
' Missouri. 

Gerard Swope, president, General Elec- 
tric Co., New York, N. Y. 

Henry I. Harriman, president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

General R. E. Wood. president, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. Il. 


A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of board, 
William Filene's Sons’Co., Boston, Mass. 

Clay Williams, president, Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Fred I. Kent, Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

deLancey Kountze. chairman, Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A. P. Greensfelder, president, Fruin- 
Colnon Contracting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Everett G. Griggs, chairman of board, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
, Wash. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Chicago, I]. 

Edward T. Stannard, president, Kenne- 
cot Copper Co., New York. N. Y. 

Lew Hahn, president, National Retail 
Drv Goods Association, New York. N. Y 

Col. Arthur W. Little, New York, N. Y. 


Ascribes | 


| Part of Gain: to Relief Measure 


Miss Perkins pointed out that part of the 
present evidences of increased employ- 
‘ment are due to the effect of relief meas- 


| Wages paid exceeded substantially the in- 
,crease in the number of persons em- 
ployed,” Miss Perkins pointed out. “This 


the part of the Board that the procedure 
adopted should place the initiative upon 
industry itself to take advantage of the 
provisions of the act and that the func- 
tions of the Government should be pri- 


try. General Johnson explained. The per- 
sonnel of this board is now being devel- 
oped. 

These three major advisory boards, ac- 
‘cording to Gencral Johnson, will pick. the 
marily directed towards stimulating co- individual advisers to sit at the hearings 
operation in increasing purchasing power on each code. For instance: At the hear- 
by putting additional labor back to work ing on the cotton textile code, which is 
while at the same time protecting the set for June 27, the Labor Advisory Board 
consumer against premature price rises. will appoint a group of labor leaders from 

“Various questions of personnel were that industry, whose task will be to ad- 
then considered and at the close of the’ vise the deputy administrator presiding at 
meeting General Johnson presented the|the hearing. 
ames Of nationally known economists and sumer boards will do likewise. 
outstanding business and labor leaters to) Six deputy administrators, whose main 
occupy key posilions in the organization.’ task will be to preside over those hearings 

on codes of fair competition which Gen- 
hey Positions Filled ‘eral Johnson does not conduct personally 
In the Organization ‘were also selected. No deputy adminis-_ 

trator will be assigned to preside over one 
single industry, at least at the beginning, | 
according to General Johnson. 


How Trade Codes . 


ill Be Administered | 
Having conducted hearings for an in-| 


Among the key positions in his organ- 
ization which General Johnson told the 
Recovery Board he had filled were six as- 
sistants and directors for the fields of in-| 
dustry, labor, law, research and labor ad- |’ 
visory matters. The six appointees were: | 

Assistant for Industry: Dudley Cates, of 
Chicago, vice president of Marsh & Mc-, 
Edward F. Mc-|S¢Puty administrator will move on to an- 
Grady, of Washington, D. C%,. legislative othe? hearing on another industry. 
representative for thany years of the,Will have to leave behind him a 
American Federation of Labor. 


small | 


berg, of Chicago, attorney for railroad|code and to attend to other matters, and 
brotherhoods and authority in public util- these units may eventually grow into ad-| 
ity rate litigation. ministrations for the industry. No deputy | 
Chairman of Labor Advisory Board: Dr. eGministrator will be allowed to preside’ 
Leo Wolman, economist and former mem-| over the hearing of any industry in which. 
ber of the faculties of Johns Hopkins Uni- hc is interested. 
versity, Michigan, Harvard, and now of; The six deputy administrators appointed | 
Columbia. are: 
W.L. Allen, New York, consulting metal- | 
gist and former chairman of Sheffield. 


CODE FOR COTTO 
FIRST SUBMITTED UNDER NEW LAW. 


studies considered essential 


gue first code of practice to be sub- | 
mitted to the Government under the pro-. 


visions of the National Industrial Recovery : 


Act has been filed in behalf of the cot-| 


ton Textile Institute which stated that it: 
has received the authorization of more) 
than two-thirds of the cotton spindles. 
and looms in the United States to act 
for them. : 

The cotie was presented to the Presi- , 
deni June 19 and is now before the Ad- | 
ministrator of the Recovery Act for study | 
prior to open hearings as prescribed by, 
the new law. These hearings will begin. 
June 2%. | 


Minimum Wages for 


,—in excess of 40 hours a week, and they 


employed in the Northern section for 40 
hours of labor. ; 
III. On and after the effective date 
employers in the cotton textile industry 
Shall not operate on a schedule of hours 
of labor for their employes—except repair 
shop crews, engineers, electricians, firemen, 
office and supervising staff, shipping, 
watching and outside crews and cleaners 


Act are increased by’ the application of. 
the provisions of that act to the industry, | 
it 1s equitable and promotive of the pur- 


proceedings or otherwise, and the Cotton 
Textile Industry Committee, the appli- 


to assist in effecting such adjustments. 

_ VI—As required by Section 7 (A) of, 
Title I of the National Industrial Recov- | 
ery Act, the following provisions are con- | 
ditions of this code: 
| “(1) That employes shall have the right | 
lO organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own. 
choosing, and shall be free from the inter- | 


shall not operate productive machinery in 
the cotton textile industry for more than 
two shifts of 40 hours each a week. 

IV. With a view to keeping the President 
informed as to the observance or nonob- 
Sservance of this code of fair competition, 
and as to whether the cotton textile indus- 
try is taking appropriate steps to effectuate 


The Industrial and Con-. 


dustry and finally promulgated a code, the: his 
‘the Secretary of 


He | 


- administrative force for the first industry , selves, will meet in Washington on June 
Chief of Legal Division: Donald R. Rich- to receive complaints under the adopted! 9g to start the work of an advisory and 


pose of the act that appropriate adjust- | 
ments of such contracts to reflect such | 
|Increased costs be arrived at by arbitral | 


cant of this code, is constituted an agency | 


ithe declared policy of the national indus- 
North and South Fixed itrial Recovery Act, each person engaged 
The code submitted follows: ‘in the cotton textile industry will furnish 
Code of fair competition for the cot- duly certified reports in substance as fol- 
ton textile industry: lows and in such form as may hereafter 


be provided. 

To effectuate the policy of title : of | (A) Wages and hours of labor. Returns 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, dur- 
: every four weeks showing actual hours 
ing the period of the emergency, by re- | worked by the various 0 ational 
ducing and relieving unemployment, 4 

employes and minimum weckly rates of 
proving the standards of labor, eliminal- | wages, 
ing competitive practices destructive to | 


(B) Machinery data. In the case of 
the interests of the public, employes and mills having no looms, returns should be | 
employers. relieving the disastrous effects | 


| made every four weeks showing the num- 
of overcapacity, and otherwise rehabili- | ber of spinning spindles in placc, the num- 
tating the cotton textile industry and by) ber of spinning spindles actually operated | 
increasing the consumption of industrial cach week, the number of spindle-hours 
ano agricultural products by increas-| each week. 


ing the purchasing power, and in other) In the case of mills having no spin- 


respects, the following provisions are es- | ning spindles, returns every four weeks Or Modi fy Orders 


tablished as a code of fair competition for); showing the number of looms in place, 

the cotton textile industry. 
I. Definition: The term “cotton tex-| each week, 

to mean the manufacture of cotton yarns, week. 

and ‘or) cotton-woven fabrics, whether as' In the case of mills that have spinning 


a final process or as a part of a larger Spindles and looms, returns every four code as are not required to be included 
or further process. The term “employes” | weeks showing the number of spinning therein by the National Industrial Recov- 
as used herein shall include all persons! Spindles and looms in place: the number ery Act may, with the approval of the 
employed in the conduct of such opera- of spinning spindles and looms actually President, be modified or eliminated if it 
operated each week, the number of shifts appears that the public needs are not 

The term “productive machinery” 2s and the total number of. spindle-hours being served thereby, and as changes in 


tions. 


used herein is defined to mean spinning 94 loom-hours each week. 


ebindles and (er) looms. Weekly Reports on 
ne term “effective date” as 
herein is defined to be July 17, 1933 Production and Sales 
if this code shall not have been approved | 
by the President two weeks prior thereto, 
then the second Monday after such ap- 
proval. 

The term “persons” shall include nat- | 
ural persons, partnerships, associations , 
and corporations. 

II. On and after the emective date the | These returns are to be conf 
minimum wage that shall be paid by em- | 
ployers in the cotton textile industry to ‘Phe Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., 320 
any of their unskilled employes—except Broadway, New York, F . 
learners during a six weeks’ apprentice- ; 


used 
oF, 


and order. 


ton textiles. 


. Ship, cleaners and outside employes—shall | 


ers of labor, or their agents, in the desig- | 
nation of such representatives or in self- 


ities for the purpose of collective bargain- 
\Ing or other mutual aid or protection; 


ganization of his own choosing; and 


the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
| |rates of pay. and other conditions of em- 


the number of looms actually operated time, cancel or modify any order, 


the number of shifts and proval, license, rule or regulation issued 
tile industry’ as used herein is defined) the total number of loom-hours each Under Title I o Ye tri 


(C) Reports of production. sales stocks ccutemplated that from time to time sup- 

Weekly returns showing pro- plementary 
duction in terms of the commonly used additional codes will be submitted for the 
unit, i. e., linear yards, or pounds or pieces; approval of the President, to prevent. un- 
stocks on hand both sold and unsold fair competition in price and other un- 
stated in the same terms and unfilled fair and destructive competitive practices ers of 1,500 tons each; four submarines 
orders stated also in the same terms. and to effectuate the other purposes and of 1,400 tons each, and two gunboats of 


is constituted the | clared invalid or unenforceable, the re- 
‘agency to collect and receive such reports. maining provisions 


ference, restraint. or coercion of employ- 


organization or in other concerted active | 


_ “(2) That no employe and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from join- 
Ing, organizing, or assisting a labor or- 


former Chief of Ordnance during the, 
World War. | 

K. M- Simpson, consulting engineer and 
mnctallurgist. Graduate and Master's de-' 
gree, Columbia University, 1906. President, 
International Chromium Process Corpo-— 
ration. 

Nelson Slater, president of S. Slater & 
Sons, manufacturers of cotton and rayon 
. textiles. 


may eiect to associate with itself a group 


of economists who would advise it as to: 


the utilities and facilities of the Depart- 
ment for the making of these studies. 
Services lo Government 
Without Compensation 

The members of the committee and 


' General Johnson also announced oad economists as may cooperate with 


following appointments to the staff of the 
National Recovery Administration: 
Chief of Public Relations Division: Boaz | 
Long, of New Mexico, former member of | 
the Department of State and formerly. 


' minister to both Salvador and Cuba; more | Cc., Green Pond, S. C. 


recently engaged in advertising. 

Personal Assistants to the Administra- | 
tor: Robert K. Straus and F. M. Robin- | 
son. 

Chief of Administrative. Division: John 

. Power. 


Industrialists’ Committee 


To Assist in Planning 

While General Johnson was organizing 
Industrial Control Administration, 
Commerce, Daniel C. 
Roper, was forming a long-time planning 
committee for industry. Leaders in in- 
dustry, suggested by industrialists them- 


long-range economic planning commit- 
ice for the Department of Commerce. 
Working through officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the committee 
which has no necessary connection with 
the industrial control machinery, will 
have two broagd purposes: 

1—As a group of practical and experi- 
enced men in intimate contact with the 
daily problems of business it will assist 
in directing the work of the Department 
along the most effective and productive 
lines at minimum expense to the tax- 
a 


?—Assist in the selection and the de- 
velopment of fundamental long-range. 
in giving 
business the desired sense of direction in 
the form of appropriate facts, figures and 
other data for the collection and interpre- 
tation of which the research and statis- 


it will serve without compensation from 
the Government. 


The personnel of the committee follows: 


ures which have been undertaken and that means that the rise in the volume of busi- 
the country will do well to reach the em- | ness experienced during the month of May 
ployment level of last October by the first has resulted in an increase in earnings of 
of September. those workers already on the pay rolls. 
Miss Perkins, in commenting upon the “It is to be hoped that the measures now 
figures of the Americon Federation of under consideration: by the Industrial Re- 
labor, showing employment in the United covery Administration will not only con- 
States has increased by 1,629,000 since the | tribute to maintaining the present ex- 
end of March, explained the Department pansion of business, but will expand it 
of Labor docs not attempt to arrive at still further.” 
‘complete totals of employment for the cn- The Bureau received reports during 
tire country but prepares an index of em- May of increases in wages in 48 manufac- 
ployment on the basis of a survey of a rep- turing establishments. This is the largest 
resentative cross-section of industry. She number of establishments reporting wage 
Said that the estimate of the Federation | rate increases since January, 1930. On the 
that a comparable increase in employment | other hand, the number of firms report- 
is expected to be shown for the last half ing wage rate decreases continued to de- 
of June is particularly encouraging. cline in May, reaching the lowest total 
| Department figures on employment for | since December, 1930. 
manfacturing industries show that there. An upward trend in employment was 
| were increases of 4.8 per cent in employ-; was shown in 72 out of the 89 manufac- 
ment and 11.5 per cent in pay rolls in May turing . industries included in the Bu- 


Col. Robert G. Elbert, chairman of board, | as compared with April, the largest per- reau’s survey and gains in pay roll totals 


Aeolian Co., and International 
Ralph E. Flanders, manager, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
Alexander Legge, president, 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president, General 
Motors Corporation, New York. 
Col. Edward N. Hurley, Chicago, Ill. 
William A. Julian, Treasurer of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
Robert L. Lund, vice president and gen- 


Louis, Mo. 


‘indexes in any month since January, 1923. 
The gain in employment in May is all 
the more remarkable, Miss Perkins said, 


‘mally shows a drop between April and 
|May. Only once before in the last 10 
years has employment showing an increase 
May. 

_ The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
‘empolyment in manufacturing industries 
|during the last 10-year period shows an 


eral manager, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. average decrease of 1.8 per cent in employ- | month interval. 


ment and 1.6 per cent in pay rolls between 


Holding | centage gains recorded in the Bureau's! were reported in 81 out of the 89 indus- 


tries. 
The most pronounced gains were re- 
ported in the plumbers’ supplies industry, 


Interna- in view of the fact that employment nor- | woolen and worsted goods and the radio 


‘industries. The aircraft industry reported 
a gain of 18.6 per cent in employment, and 
the beverage industry, due to the con- 
tinued expansion in brewery activities, 
coupled with a seasonal gain in other 
beverage establishments, reported a gain 
of 16 per cent in employment over the 


_ Increased employment was reported in 9 


Pierre duPont, chairman, E. I. duPont de February and May. This year there were out of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries 


Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. C. K. Leith, professor of geology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Walter S. Gifford, president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
New York. 

H. R. Safford, executive vice president, 


Missouri Pacific Railroad. Houston, Tex. age wages and paid during the year 1926., the pay rolls of 


‘gains of 2.1 per cent in employment and 
'6.9 per cent in earnings in the May index 
as compared with the index for February. 

In spite of the fact that the gains in 
May were so substantial, the total paid in 
wages by manfacturing industries during 
May was still only 40 per cent of the aver- 


William A. Harriman, chairman, Union' “It is significant that the increase in‘ ustry. 


PRINCIPLES 


The basic principles which will guide 
the National. Recovery Administration in 
its consideration of “codes of fair com- 
petition” were announced by the Ad- 
ministrator, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, in a 
bulletin issued June 20. 

The bulletin, officially designated Bulle- 
tin No. 2, follows: 


SHIPS ALLOTTED | 
PRIVATE YARDS 


Half of New Navy Program to 
Go to the Industry 


In building the 32 new ships under. 
funds allotted by the President from the. 


appropriation made fox public works in 
the National Recovery Act the Navy De-. 
partment will follow its policy of placing | 


about 50 per cent of the construction with | 


1. This bulletin is intended to inform 
all trade associations, industrial and labor 
groups how to proceed to secure the bene- 


fits of the National Industrial Recovery) 


Act. In his statement upon the signing 
of the act the President said with refer- 


ence to prompt submission of codes of. 


fair competition: 
“This organization is now prepared to 


receive proposed codes and to conduct, 
their. 
While 


prompt hearings looking toward 
submission to me for approval. 
acceptable proposals of no trade group 
will be delayed, it is my hope that the 


code may be modified at the suggestion . 


of the Administration or otherwise and as 
's modified, if it is agreed to by repre- 
| sentatives of the association or group pre- 
senting it, and ratified by such association 
or group under such conditions as .the 
Administration may prescribe, it will be 
presented to the President for his approval 
_or disapproval or suggested modification, 


‘and when finally approved by the Pres-. 


ident, it shall have the effect prescribed 
by the National Recovery Act. 


Refinements of Codes 


To Be Studied Later 


4. In order to carry out the President's 
Suggestion as quoted in Paragraph 1 and 
to effect an immediate reduction of un- 
employment and increase of mass pur- 
chasing power, trade associations or 
| groups are invited to submit without delay 


F INDUSTRIAL CODES 
-OUTLINED, PROCEDURE IS ADOPTED 


10 major industries which control the bulk a basic code covering only such agree- 


of industrial employment can submit their’ ments as are consistent with the policy 


‘private shipyards. 
‘ships are so far advanced that bids for | 


, Bas on July 26. 


new | Simple basic codes at once and that the 
oS country can look forward to the month of 
he Depart- July as the beginning of our great na- 
tional movement back to work.” 
‘ . “ letin covers the procedure nec- 
The acting Secretary, Henry L. Roose-. This bul ve 
velt, announced June 19 that the follow- , essary to comply with the President's sug- 


16 of them will be opened at 


‘ing vessels will be included in these bids gestion. 
for award to private yards: 


Two aircraft carriers, 20,000 tons each, | Major Industries 
total 40,000 tons; one light cruiser, 10,000 | 


tons: four destroyers, 1,850 tons each, to- 
tal 7,400 tons; seven destroyers, 1,500 tons 
each, total 10,500 tons; two submarines, 
'1.400 tons each, total 2,800 tons; one 
heavy cruiser, 10,000 tons. This cruiser 
was authorized by the Act of Feb. 13, 1929, 
under the terms of the London Naval 

ds will be.made to pri 
VII—The Presiden In addition awards wi ade 
gg he an vate shipyards for the construction of 
four destroyers. These destroyers were 
authorized under the Act of Aug. 29, 1916, 
but to date no provision had been made 
for their construction. Bids will be opened 
on July 26. 

Acting Secretary Roosevelt also an- 
nounced that the construction of two sub- 
‘marines of 1.300 tons displacement each 
‘of the new building program has been 
allocated to the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy 
Yard. and one of the two gunboats of 2,- 
000 tons each will be constructed at the 
Charleston, S. C.. Navy Yard, and the 
It is' cther at the New York Navy Yard. 
The following ships are authorized un- 
this code or, der the National Recovery Act: Two air- 
‘craft carriers of 20,000 tons each; four 
light cruisers of 10,000 tons each; four 
‘destroyers of 1,850 tons and 16 destroy- 


“(3) That employers shall comply with | 


ployment, approved or prescribed by the 
President.” 


Authority to Cancel 


f the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


*VIII—Such of the provisions of this 


circumstances or experience may indi- 
cate. They shall remain in effect unless 
and until so modified or eliminated or 
until the expiration of the act. 


provisions to 


ned to staple policies of Title I of the National Indus- 2,000 tons each. The 10,000-ton cruisers 
constructions and broad divisions of cot- trial Recovery Act and which shall not 


| will carry 6. caliber guns as provided in 
‘the London Treaty for the light cruiser 
class. | 

In addition to the above ships the Navy 


conflict with provisions hereof. 
IX—If any provision of this code is de- 


shall nevertheless 


Receive Priority 
: 2. The Nationa] Recovery Administration 


‘after this date at its office in the Depart-. 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington, | 


'D. C. Codes may be submitted by mail 


‘and will be promptly examined and asso- 


‘ciations or groups submitting them will be 


| given such suggestions as are appropriate 
‘for further action. 


Consistent with the President's state-'! 


'ment, the major industries will so far as 
practical have the first attention of the 
‘Administrator. 

As soon as the proposed code is put in 


proper form, after consultation with those | 


submitting it, due public notice will be 
given of a date for a hearing on the code, 


and representatives of consumer organi- 
zations. the trade associations or groups 
submitting codes and any essential minor- 
ity thereof. other concerns not members 
thereof. and persons engaged in other 


steps of the economic process whose serv-. 
ice and welfare might be affected by the | 


approval of the proposed code. 
| This hearing will be held by a person 


‘designated by the Administrator and there. 


will be present, to advise that person, 
/experts in the industry under considera- 


tion and the labor pertaining thereto, who) 


will be chosen under the supervision of 


the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor, 


‘will receive proposed codes at any time. 


and at such hearing reasonable opportunity | ‘ “te 
to be heard will be given to all interested | °S Of labor or their agents, in the desig- 


parties. including all affected labor groups, 


V—Where the costs of executing con- continue in full force and effect the same 


be at the rate of $10 a week when cm- tracts entered into the'cotton textile in- as if they had been separately presented 


ployed in the Southern section of the in- dustry. prior to the presentation to Con- | for approval and approved by 
dustry and at the rate of $11 a week when, gress of the National Industrial Recovery | ident. | 


now has under constriction 17 vessels un- | respectively. All other persons or concerns 


der the regular annual appropriations. Of | whose cooperation is desirable in connec- | 


these 11 are being built in Government tion with the proposed code shall be en¢ 


the Pres-| yards and the remainder under private titled to attend such hearings. 


contract. 


| 
of the act, respecting maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of wages and such 


/means as each industry may find neces-. 
sary to protect its constructive and coop- | 


erating majority from the wasteful and 
| unfair competition of minoirties or recal- 
Citrants. 


Additions, modifications and refinements | 
/of such basic codes will be considered later | 


upon application by such associations or 
groups. 

5. The act requires that certain provi- 
sions found in Subsection ‘a) of Section 7 
Shall be included in every code and there- 
fore no application for the approval of 


or modifies these mandatory provisions. 
which are as follows: 

Every code of fair competition, agree- 
ment and license approved, prescribed or 
issued under this title shall contain the 
following conditions: 
(1) That employes shall have the right 

organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the inter- 
ference. restraint or coercion of employ- 


to 


nation of such representatives, or in self- 
Organization or jn other concerted actiy- 
ities for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protection; 


Initiative Must Come 
From Industry Itself 


employment shall be required as a condi- 
ition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organ- 
izing or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing; and 

(3) That employers shall’ comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
‘rates of pay. maximum machine-load of 
employes and other conditions of employ- 
ment, approved or prescribed by the Pres- 
ident. 


any basic code will be received which omits | 


(2) That no employe and no one seeking | 


‘surveyed by the Bureau. The retail trade 
group reported a decline of 2.1 per cent in 
employment for May. The telephone, tel- 
| egraph, and power and light industries had — 
| an increase in employment of approxiately 
| 1 per cent. The seasonal decline in busi- 
‘ness produced a decline of 19.7 per cent in 
the anthracite coal in- 


tional Recovery Administration to pre- 
scribe what shall be in the codes to be 
submitted by associations or groups. The 
initiative in all such matters is expected 
to come from within the industry itself. 
Neither is it the purpose of the Admin- 
tration to compel the organization of 
either industry or labor. 

Basic codes containing provisions re- 
specting maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay and other conditions 
,of employment. which are in themselves 
Satisfactory, will be subject to approval, 
although such conditions may not have 
been arrived at by collective bargaining. 
_ %.—In preparing basic codes the follow- 
ing principles should be given considera- 
tion: 

(a) Basic code provisions relating to 
maximum hours may involve appropriate 
consideration of the varying conditions 
‘and requirements, of the several indus- 
tries and the state of employment therein. 
An average work week should be designed 
so far as possible to provide for such a 
spread of employment as will provide 
work so far as practical for employes 
normally attached to the particular in- 
dustry. 

(b) Minimum wage scales should be 
sufficient to furnish compensation for the 
hours of work as limited; sufficient, in 
fact, to provide a decent standard of liv- 
ing in the locality where the workers re- 
Side. 

(c) Conditions of employment should 
contain necessary safeguards for the 
‘health and safety of the workers and for 
Stabilization of their employment. 

‘d) The following principle emphasized 
in the President's statement should be 
recognized and adhered to: 

“I am fully aware that wage increases 
will eventually raise costs, but I ask that 
managements give first consideration to 
the improvement of operating figures by 
greatly increased sales to be expected 
from the rising purchasing power of the 
public. That is good economics and good 
business. 

“The aim of this whole effort is to 
restore our rich domestic market by rais- 
ing its vast consuming, capacity. If we 
now inflate prices as fast and as far as 
we increase wages, the whole project will 
be set at naught. We can not hope fof 
the full effect of this plan unless. in these 


(Continued on Fage 7, Column 1.] 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


The establishment of trade practice codes 
‘is oniv the beginning of new and important 
, relations between industry and the Federal 
Government. 

| Not only industries, as represented by trade 
; associations, but industrial concerns will re- 
/quire competent, conscientious, reputable, 
representation in the Nation's Capital to at- 
temd to their interests and aid them through 
direct personal contact. 

These services are offered you, together with 
‘the valuable experience gained through 12 
| vears’ intimate professional contact with the 
| Federal Government in industrial and financial] 
‘economic lines. 

Assistants trained 
accounting fields. 


in statistical, research, 


3. After such a hearing the proposed: 6.—It is not the function of the Na-! adress BOX 33, The United States News 
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June 19 with the organization of the su- 
iim 


will control in approval or disapproval of | 
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TODAY'S 


who has no professional or business con- 


List of Administrators vections that would subject him to 
Fc Each State to Be conflict of interests, represents the 
or 


type of administrator that is desired. 

d p | ‘These men must be of such stand-| 
r rom ing and reputation in their vari- 

rep are pt y - |ous communities as to entitle them to the 


FOR EARLY STA 


RT 


PUBLIC WORKS 


ferent, localities, a high degree of decen- 
tralization is indispensable in order to 
prevent the creation of a hopeless jam at 
Washington. 

For handling all such applications, a sys- 
tem of State administrators will be set up. 
Each administrator will be provided with a 


confidence generally of the people of their | technical expert staff sent out from the 


A rapid start early in July on the $3,- States, and along with this they must have! Washington administration and with a 


300,000,000 public works program 
planned by the Special Board for Public,an independence of judgment that will 


is ' administrative ability of a high order and | 


local advisory board. These agencies will 


receiv icable to 
Works, which is to adminiister the con- jmake it possible for them to discriminate | thei: Ahh pene antes, nyt 


struction program provided for in the In- 

dustrial Recovery Act. ‘own States. 
Complete separation of the construction on the basis of character and ability, with- 

program from the industrial regulation out reference to political affiliations.” 

administration and decentralization of the 

program by appointment of an Adminis- Funds for Highways 

trator in each State has been announced ~ 

by the Board. In addition, policies that And Ship Construction 

Allocation of the $400,000,000 fund for 

individual public works projects have been '0ad construction to the individual States 

made public. /'was made by the Bureau of Public Roads 


ketween public works proposed for their | 
Appointemenst will be made | 


their States and will submit to the central 
administration at Washington only the 
| projects which they approve. Until this 
‘organization is set up, it will be useless to 
send on projects directly to Washington. 

The central administration at Washing- 
ton will pass upon the projects submitted 
from the State administrators. For this 
purpose units will be set up to consider 


each propect from the following points of 
view: 


Funds totaling $638,000,000 already have June 23. This serves as notice to the 
been allotted for building of roads and States that the funds are actually avail- 
naval ships. able and subject to distribution. The Bu- 

The War Department has submitted a reau believes that a large amount of road 
construction program of $135,000,000 for construction is waiting to be started and 
reconditioning Army posts and cemeteries. that the work can be begun on a large 


Self-liquidating Projects | A fund of $238,000,000 has been desig- 
To Be Given Consideration 


‘nated for construction of naval ships. — 

' a _ on 20 of the 32 ships to be built are to™be 

Numerous projects, proposeti to the Re-| (yeneq June 27. These include vessels 

ranging from cruisers to small fighting 
ships. 

Construction of two submarines of 1,- 
300 tons each has been allotted to the 
Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard. One gun- 
boat of 2.000 tons has been awarded to 
the Charleston, S. C.. Navy Yard, and an- 
other to the New York Navy Yard. 

A statement by the Special Board for 
Public Works outlining the policy in de- 
termining upon projects follows in full 
text: 

I—Policy in Handling Applications 

Applications for Federal financing or 
other aid for proposed projects should not 
be rushed to Washington. They should 
be withheld until an organization is in ex- 
istence and functioning which can handle 
them in an orderly and effective manner. 


construction Finance Corporation as self- 
liquidating projects but found not to come | 
within the terms of the act governing the | 
Corporation, have been surveyed and} 
found to be desirable, but could not under 
the law, be financed by the Corporation. | 
These are expected to provide a starting | 
point for rapid development of the whole 
public works program in the States. The. 
Board hopes to approve some of these. 
propects by July 5. | 

President Roosevelt has asked that a. 
list of selections for State Administrators | 
be ready for him when he returns from his | 
vacation trip early in. July, so that ap-| 
pointments may be made as soon as pos- . 
sible. The public works adminf{stration 
Says it will require high standards in the 
men to be selected, summarizing the de- 
Sired qualities as follows: 

“An outstanding man in each State, 


_In handling projects submitted from dif- 


Proposed Code for Trade Associations 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


first critical months, and even at the ex-, 
pense of full initial profits. we defer price 
increases as long as possible.” 

In the drafting of codes, attention is 


. especially directed to this suggestion by! 


the President that the Recovery Adminis-_ 


~ tration can not be effective unless the’! 


consumer's buying power is protected.) 
There will be full protection for the con- 
sumer. The codes should recognize the 
interest of the public in the matter of 
prices. 


Must Be Representative 


Of Entire Industry 


8. At the hearings described in Para- 
graph 2 every trade «association or group 
proposing a code should be prepared to. 


- establish by evidence the requirements of - 


Section 3 (a), Clause 1, of the act, which 
provides: 

.-“That such associations or groups im- 
pose no inequitable restrictions on admis- 
sion to membership therein and are truly 
representative of such trade or industries 
or subdivisions thereof.” 

And of Section 3 (a), Clause 2, of the 
act. which provides: 

“That such code or codes are not de-— 
signed to promote monopolies or to elimi- 
nate or oppress small enterprises and will 
not operate to discriminate against them, . 
and will tend to effectuate the policy of 
this title.” 

9. It is the purpose of the act to en- 
courage a voluntary submission of codes 
of fair competition and the procedure of- 
fered by these provisions for basic codes 


is intended to simplify and expedite this 


| 
process. But in the event that codes of 


competition are not voluntarily sub-— 


mitted, attention is invited to other perti- , 
nent provisions of the act. 

It is provided in Section 3 (d) of the. 
act that the President upon his own mo- 


‘tion, or if complaint is made, may after 


public notice and hearing, prescribe a code 
of fair competition for a trade or indus- 
try or subdivision thereof. Section 3 (d) 
reads as follows: 
“Upon his own motion, or if complaint 
is made to the President that abuses 
inimical to the public interest and con-. 
trary to the policy herein declared are) 
prevalent in any trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof. and if no code of fair: 
competition thereof has theretofore been , 
approved by the President, the President, 
after such public notice and hearing as he 
shall specify, may prescribe and approve . 
a code of fair competition for such trade 
or industry or subdivision thereof, which 
shall have the same effect as a code of | 
fair competition approved by the Pres- |, 
ident under subsection (a) of this section.” | 


Mutual Agreements ! 
To Be Encouraged ie: 

In this same~ connection, attention | 
should be directed to the requirements 
of Sections 7 ‘b) and (c), which read as 
follows: 

“(b) The President shall, so tar as, 
practicable, afford every opportunity to. 
employers and employes in any trade or. 
industry or subdivision thereof with re- | 
spect to which the conditions referred to, 
in Clauses (1) and (2) of Subsection (a) | 
prevail to establish by mutual agreement | 
the standards as to the maximum hours. 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and such 
other conditions of employment as may. 
be necessary in such trade or industry 
or subdivision thereof to effectuate the 
policy of this title; and the standards | 
established in such. agreements, when | 
approved by the President, shall have the | 


| 


PARIS EXPANDS 
CITY WORKS PLAN 


Budget Provides for Improve- | 
ments to Cost 2 Billion Francs | 


For the purpose of aiding the unem- | 
ployed as well as to beautify the city, a 
budget of nearly 2,000,000,000 francs has’ 
been approved by the Paris Municipal | 
Council for improvement and beautifica- | 
tion of the city during the current year. | 

A report from Assistant Trade Come | 
missioner H. C. Schuette at Paris to the 
Department of Commerce, made public | 
May 12, says the budget for this program | 
amcounts to 1,907,619,000 francs, or about 
$76,304,760 at par, which is 310,000,000. 
francs, or $12,400,000, more than the, 
amount spent last year. 

The improvement program, as drafted | 
by M. Edouard Renard, Prefect of the 
Seine, includes widening and creation of 
new streets, engineering work on sewer- 
age systems, sanitation improvement, 
erection of cheap dwelling houses, schools 
ana similar activities. 


same effect as a code of fair competition, 
approved by the President's order under 


| Subsection (a) of Section 3. 


“(c) Where no such mutual agreement 
has been approved by the President) he 
may investigate the labor practices, pol- 
icies, wages, hours of labor and condi- 
tions of employment in such trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof; and upon 
the basis of such investigations, and after 
such hearings as the President finds ad- 


_visable, he is authorized to prescribe a 
‘limited code of fair competition fixing 


such maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay and other conditions of em- 
ployment in the trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof investigated as he finds 
to be necessary to effectuate the policy 
of this title, which shall have the same 
effect as a code of fair competition ap- 
proved by the President under Subsec- 
tion (a) of Section 3. 

“The President may differentiate ac- 
cording to the experience and skill of the 
employes affected and according to the 
locality of employment; but no attempt 
shall be made to introduce any clasisfica- 
tion according to the nature of the work 
involved which might tend to set a° maxi- 
mum as well as a minimum wage.” 

Under the foregoing provisions of the 
act if no code or agreement establishing 
standards as to maximum hours of labor, 


minimum rates of pay and conditions of | 


employment has been approved by the 
President, the President is authorized 
under the foregoing Section 7 (c) to pre- 
scribe a limited code upon the basis of 
such investigations and after such hear- 
ings as he finds advisable. 

(Signed) HUGH S. JOHNSON, 

Administrator, National Industrial 

Recovery Board. 
Approved by Daniel C. Roper, chair- 

man; Homer S. Cummings, Harold L. 
Ickes, Henry A. Wallace, Frances Perkins, 
Charles H. March, Lewis W. Douglas, John 
Dickinson, executive secretary. 
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Explained 


A complete explanation and analysis. of 
the new Industrial Recovery Act—the 
most important law ever enacted in this 
country. Shows what the law says and 
how it affects you. Clear, concise, up- 
to-date and authoritative. 

The material for this booklet is teken 
from the Prentice-Hall FEDERAL 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY SERVICE now 
being used by hundreds of leading busi- 
ness houses, lawyers, accountants, banks 
and trade associations throughout the 
country. 

The Prentice-Hall Service is recognized 
as the most reliable source of informa- 
tion on the new Recovery Act. It is 
backed by 20 years of successful experi- 
ence in the compilation and dissemina- 
tion of National and State tax and legal 
data and related information. 


What the Booklet Covers: 


Purposes of the Act. 
How the purposes are to be carried 


out. 

Voluntary codes — what they must 
contain; what they may contain. 

Voluntary agreements. 

Voluntary limited codes. 

Compulsory codes. 

Compulsory limited codes. 

Licenses. 

Imports. 

Constitutionality. 

Anti-trust laws. 

How the Act will be administered. 

Penalties for violation of the Act. 

Public works and construction proj- 
ects. 

Re-employment and relief taxes. 


You must act upon this new 
law at once; otherwise it will 
act upon you. The new Pren- 
tice-Hall booklet gives you 
the information you need to 
understand the law and see 
how it affects you. 


Send for a copy today. 


Pin a dollar bill to coupon 
below and return to 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 

70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ALg. 4-9200. 

Attached is $1. Send me your Hew 
booklet outlining and explaining the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Also 
tell me about your new Federal Trade 
and Industry Printed Current Bulletin 
Service which shows all] rulings, regula- 
tions, decisions and codes. affecting the 
Recovery Act. 
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1. General policy. 

2. Soundness from an engineering and 
technical standpoint. 

3. Legal feasibility. 

4. Financial setup. 


5. Economic desirability, i. e., relation to | administration through the two units con- 
unemployment and the revival of industry. | cerned with these problems. 
6. From the standpoint of coordinated 11-—-Construction Policy 


planning, taking into account the social! All public works projects, whether na- 
desirability of the project and its relation | tional, State, or local, should meet the 
to other projected works. test of certain requisite conditions and 
Any conflicts that may arise with refer- | SM0uld be ranged in a certain order of 
ence to a project from these various points | priority. These tests and priorities should 
of view will be ironed out by a board of | 0€ @PPlied by the local and central ad- 
investigation and review which will re-| ™inistration in passing upon all projects 
ject cértain projects ‘and recommend | SUomitted. 
others for approval to the special board| The requisites which a project should | 
for public works. possess in order to entitle it to considera- 
tion are the following: 


Viewpoints of Economy 
And Coordinated Planning 


able in the sense of: contributing some- 


thing of value to the equipment of the 
It is suggested that proposed Federal) community and should not be a mere 
works, i. ¢., works recommended not by a| makeshift to supply work. 


eral departments should be subjected to! would require for its maintenance or | 
examination by the central public works 

administration from two of the above- | Federal Government. 
mentioned points of view, i. e., the eco-| 


of coordinated planning. Such projects | jows: 3 


should be fed into the central public works | 1. Projects which can be entered upon’ 


| change one good job for another. 


at once and completed with reasonable: 
speed should be preferred to projects Special Board Outlines 


which would be spread over a relatively | 


long period. This is in order to stimulate | P olicy m P assing on 


immediate revival of employment and - 
dustrial activity. 

2. Projects which are located in or near | 
a center of unemployment should be pre- | tributed, geographically, as. widely and as 
ferred, so far as practicable, to those lo- equitably as may be practicable. 
cated in areas where the problem of un-. 
employment is less acute. | 

3. Projects which are integrated with | 
other projects 
should be preferred to projects which are’ 
1. The project should be socially desir- | isolated and unrelated. 


Distribution of Labor 
Among Qualified Workers 


local administrator but by one of the Fed- | 2. No work should be constructed which | Il1I—Labor Policy 


1. Opportunities | 
/operation an additional outlay by the! projects authorized under its administra- 
‘tion shall be equitably distributed among | agencies designated by the United States 
The priorities to which different classes | qualified workers who are unemployed— ' Employment Service. 

nomic point of view and the point of view! of projects should be entitled are as fol-| not among those who merely wish to} 


Construction Work 


3. Qualified workers who, under the law, 
are entitled to preference shall secure such 


wlan | treatment. 
4 The wasteful costs and personal dis- 


appointments, due to excessive migration 
of labor to the vicinities of work projects, 
should be avoided. 


5. Local labor required for such projects, 
and. appropriately to be secured through 
employment services, should so far as 
possible be selected from lists of qualified 
workers submitted by local employment 


for employment on 


NOTE: All contracts shall meet the pro- 
| vision of the National Industrial Recovery 


2. These work opportunities shall be dis- | Act. 


La Salle. 


This happened just the other day in Chicago. 
It became known that a Cadillac owner 


was in the market for a new motor car, his 
old car having seen several years of service. 


Immediately, he was besieged to purchase 
motor cars of every description. Most persis- 
tent of all were the salesmen representing the 


price group immediately below Cadillac and 


All the familiar arguments were used to 
influence him— mostly, of course, centering 
around the idea of a slightly lower first-cost. 


Yet, in spite of all inducements, the Cad- 
illac owner refysed to be interested. 


To one and all, he told the same story— 
“No—I’m going to get another Cadillac.” 


He didn’t bother to explain his decision, 
for he is a very busy man with time at a 


premium. But it just happens that we know Eventually, he bought his 
what was in his mind—for he was kind 
enough to tell us when he came to take de- 
livery of his new Cadillac. . 
. another car, he wanted a 
In the past, he had owned several cars of 
‘different makes. None of them quite satis- 
fied him. Always, he was looking for some- 


thing better and more satisfactory. 


Then, one day, he bought a Cadillac — 
and it was a revelation. It was precisely the 
car he had been looking for. There was some- 
thing about the way it ran, the way it handled, 
the way it rode, that satisfied him completely. 


He never tired of this car. In fact, the 
more he drove it, the better he liked it. Now 
and then, he used to drive his friends’ cars— 
some of them expensive ones. And he was 
always glad to be back again at the wheel 
of his Cadillac. 


LaSalle prices begin at $2245 f. 0. b, Detroit . . . Cadillac at $2695 . . . . G. M. A.C. terms available on any model 


CADILLAC 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD... 4A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


And the story repeated itself. 


second Cadillac. 


So" now, when he was ready to buy yet 


Cadillac. Why 


even consider buying anything else? 


His decision unquestionably saved him 
from disappointment—for, once a man has 
grown accustomed to a Cadillac, it is impos- 
sible to find a substitute. Other cars may give 
him transportation; but they can never provide 
that deep-seated feeling of satisfaction to which 
he has grown accustomed as a Cadillac owner. 


It may be that the contrary has happened, 
but we do not know of a single instance 
where a man has exchanged a Cadillac for 
another car—and has been completely satis- 
fied with his choice. It just seems that no 
other car can take the place of a Cadillac, 
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‘ way, free competition were therefore in 


' ment in certain industries for business 


‘instances the courts found it difficult to 
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NEW AND O 


+ 


OES the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act alter or does it reaffirm the 
traditional policy of the United States | 
with regard to monopoly, restraint of | 
trade, and fair competition in industry? | 
This question has been vigorously de- 


Effect of the Recovery 


Program on Anti-trust Laws---How Courts 
Have Construed Acts---The ‘Rule of Reason’ 


bated throughout the country from the | 
time the Act was first introduced in 
Congress down to the present stages of 
its “administration. 


ANTLTRUST PROSECUTIONS INSTITUTED BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Trade and industry in the United 


States, from the beginning of our na- 
tional life, have been organized under. 


what may be described as a system of | 
competition. It has been the whole spirit | 
of our law, from earliest times, to foster 
that system, and to regard monopoly and 
restraint of trade as unlawful. It has | 
ever sought to stimulate competitive 


forces and to safeguard the public in- 
terest. 
In the early days of the Nation, legal 


principles derived the English, 
common law constituted the national ' 


policy with regard to business. All busi-_ 
ness contracts or agreements which. 


tended to diminish, or to hamper in any. 


conflict with these principles and such 


agreements were declared void and un-| 
enforceable. 


Confusion in the Courts 


As trade expanded and there developed 


large-scale manufacture, rapid transpor- 


tation, and national market areas, the 
common law principles became difficult | 


to apply. Courts in different sections in- | 


terpreted them differently, with resulting 


confusion. 
This confusion was augmented by the 


inability of State statutes to regulate 


NUMBER OF CASES 


wr 


NUMBER OF CASES 


effectively the nation-wide business or- 
ganizations which had sprung up. In 


YEAR 1922 


CASES 


addition, there was a considerable move-_ 


units to combine into “trusts.” Conse-. 
quently, Congress, in response to public! 
demand, enacted a national law in the! 
attempt to deal with a situation which. 
had become national in scope. 
The Sherman Anti-trust Act, the law. 
enacted, reaffirmed the legal principles. 


1923 


This chart shows the number of cases brou 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


CASES LOST CASES PENDING 


ght by 


of the common law, and also attempted | 
to extend these doctrines to the new and jber of business men contended that 7 
complicated situation of growing indus- | would be better to go through the period | 


try. It added something to the old law, 2 : 
however, when it deciared that contracts of uncertainty under the rule of — 
son” pending its judicial clarification, | 


in restraint of trade were not only un- 
lawful, but that engaging in restraint of| than to have Congress regulate business. 
trade also constituted criminal and civil| some, however, declared that they were 
offenses punishable by appropriate pen-' desirous of having Congress enact definite 
alties. rules to guide business. This agitation, 
Thus Congress sought to maintain &/ and the alleged shortcomings of the 
policy of free competition under which} gherman Act, led to the enactment of 
business men would have the freedom of | the Clayton Act and the creation of the 

opportunity in the selection and conduct} wegeral Trade Conimission. ° 
of an occupation, and the consuming The Clayton Act covered four main 
public would be protected from price! subjects: Local price discrimination, 
manipulation. exclusive dealer agreements and tying 
_contracts, holding companies, and inter- 


An Outstanding Case 

To the courts, however, was left the, locking directorates. The Act then, in 

problem of defining the actions of indus-! effect, was an elaboration and an attempt 

t# which constitute acts .in conflict with | at clarification of the pelicy set forth in 
the policy of the Sherman Act. In some the Sherman Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act 
came into beirg partially in response to 
some demands for an administrative body 
the provisions of the Act to varying sit-| with certain rowers over the formation, 
vations. Nevertheless, the courts have! investigation, and breaking up of trusts. 
rendered decisions recognized as tending| The Act provided for the creation of the 


apply the policy, and varying. decisions 
have resulted frora the applications of 


1931 


the Government and their disposition. During the last 111% years, 159 cases have been instituted, of 
which final decisions in favor of the Government were rendered in 104. During the same period, the Government lost 49 cases, while 6 cases have not 
yet been concluded. The greatest number of cases instituted during this period was in 1929. The low point was in 1932. 


1932 1933 


Federal Tradz Commission as an agency| practiced. Cases were brought into the! trades and industries voluntarily outlaw, The decision in this case together with 
"decision in another case (United States 


to assist in protecting industries operat- | courts, and, at a result, the limitations undesirable practices. 
ing in interstate commerce from unfair; upon the Commission’s power to issue In these conferences, the Commission 
encroachment by rival interests. Its; “cease and desist” orders have been de-' dealt principally with trade associations 


in section 5, which declares: | (Fed. Trade Comm. v. Raladam Co., 283 

“Unfair methods’ of competition in| U. S. 643), involving the advertisement 
commerce are hereby declared unlawful.! of’ a fat-reducing remedy, the Supreme: 
The Commission is hereby and directed! Court based the Commission’s authority 
to prevent persons, partnerships, or cor-' upon three distinct prerequisites. They 
porations, except banks, and common are, in the language of the court, as 
carriers subject to the acts to regulate; follows: 


ciation, briefly defined, is an organization 
of independent units in the same trade 
or industry formed for their mutual ben- 
efit. It is not organized to engage in 
trade or business itself, nor to make any 
profits, but to assemble information and 
_provide other aids for its members. It, 


commerce, from using unfair methods of | 


“(1) That the methods complained of 


competition in commerce.” ,are unfair; (2) that they are methods | 

I the first sentence which declares un-| 6f competition in commerce; and (3)— 
lawful “unfair methods of competition,” that a proceeding by the Commission to | 
Congress made a broad statement of pub-| prevent the use of the methods appears 


of course, has some effect upon trade. 
The question has arisen, therefore, as to 
whether the activities of a trade asso- 
ciation result in restraint-of trade within 
the meaning of the anti-trust laws. 


lic policy. Congress did not specify in; to be in the interest of the public.” One of the first trade association cases 
the Act just what business practices it) The Federal Trade Commission alsu to come before the Supreme Court was 
regarded as unlawful. It left the ques-! has sought to stamp out what it regards the so-called -Hardwood Lumber case 
tion of defining “unfair methods of com-| as unfair practices in other ways. Act-, (American Column & Lumber Co. 
petition” to the Federal Trade Commis-| ing under the implied authorization of | United States, 257 U. S. 377), in which 
sion and to the courts. section 5 of the Act, which declares un-' an organization of lumber manwfacturers 

The Commission has held hearings in| lawful “unfair methods of competition,” ! was declared by the court, in 1921, to be 
many cases where it considered that “un-;it inaugurated “trade practice confer-' engaged in practices contrary to the 
fair methods of competition” were being) ences” with a view to having given’ Sherman Act. : 


to maintain the policy enunciated in the| 


Sherman law. This may be seen, for! 
example, in one of the outstanding cases | 
decided by the Supreme Court—The 
Northern Securities case of 1904 (195 


U. S. 327). 


The Northern Securities case involved (THROUGH its provisions for codes of+ 


the legality of of nied fair competition, under govern-' 
business units. The primary defendant ee | | 
was a holding company, the Northern | ental — ee and through Ea 
Securities Company, which had financial temporary suspension of the anti-trust | 
control of the Northern Pacific and Great laws, the National Industrial Recovery | 
Northern railroads, as well as of the Chi-| Act brings into review the historic policy. 
cago, Burlington and Quincy, a road! o¢ ip, United 
jointly owned by the two other lines. 
The Government in 1902 instituted suit, 
alleging that the acquisition of control 


States with regard to 
competition in industry. 

Origin of Anti-trust Policy. — The. 
by the: holding company was the crea-| principles of trade relations and 
tion of a combination in restraint of A sag this country up to the last 
terstate commerce. The Spreme Court joe e of the Nineteenth Century were, 
of the United States rendered a B-tond | almost from the: 
decision in favor of the Government and policy of that 
ordered the Northern Securities Com-| ote ag to foster the system of compett- | 
pany dissolved. The Supreme Court said’ Won. It assumed that such a system | 
i part: was best for the successful functioning 

“No scheme or device could more cer- | 


. 
of industry. Nevertheless, it undertook: 


tainly come within the words of the Act /©¢!tain safeguards against the abuse of 
—‘combination in the form of trust or PMivate rights. These were slowly 


* © in restraint of commerce &¥olved by the courts from decisions in 
among the several States or with for- | Specific cases, 

eign nations,’~-or could more effectively | One of these cases, the “Dier’s case”, 
and certainly supvress free competition Which was decided in 1415, is regarded 


otherwise * 


eral, the law upon which such decisions 


‘conspiracy to monopolize, or both. 


‘against the rigid regulations of the guilds with foreign nations, shall be deemed 


V. | 


v. American Linseed Oil Company, 262 


| U. S. 371), created doubt as to the: 
most outstanding provision is contained, fined. For example, in the Raladam case of particular industries. A trade asso- legal rights of trade associations. But. 


decisions in two later cases clarified the 


‘situation. One of these cases, Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers y. United States 
(268 U. S. 563), for example, upheld the 
legality of the activities of a trade as- 
sociation, the court stating that “Free 
competition means a free and open mar- 
ket among both buyers and sellers for 
the sale and distribution of commodities. 
Competition does not become less free 
merely because the conduct of commer- 
cial operations becomes more intelligent 
through. the free distribution of ‘nowl- 
edge of all the essential factors entering 
the commercial transaction.” 

This interpretation of Federal anti- 
trust policy evolved still further in the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
| Appalachian Coals case, decided in March 
|13 of this year, in which the legality 
of a so-called regional sales plan was 


Private Rights Have Developed 


contract in restraint of trade. In gen- foreign nations, is hereby declared to be; where the effect may be to lessen sub- 
illegal. Every person who shall make stantially competition or to create a 
any such contract, or shall engage in| 
any such combination or conspiracy, | 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, | P°Wered to enforce the rule against un- 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be pun- fair methods of competition by investi- 
ished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by gation, findings of fact, and orders to 
Imprisonment not exceeding one year, Or cease and desist from practices found to 
by both said punishments, in the dis- . po unfair. In addition, the Commission 
cretion of the court. ‘is given a variety of administrative 

“Sec, 2.—Every person who shall; powers’ and duties relating chiefly to 
monopolize any part of thé trade or) trade conditions. 
commerce among the several States, or, The Shipping Act—In the Shipping 
arose, special doctrines for the foster | guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic-. paseve 1916, Congress 
ing of competition began to be evolved. tion thereof, shall be punished by fine | husinees we rhs a 

About the Seventeenth Century, as not exceeding $5,000, or by imprison-\tionc ied ee of the restric- 


-|tions imposed by the Sher Ac 
oe : | y the Sherman Act and 
marketing areas became broader, the Ment not exceeding one year, or by both! the Clayton Act. The Shipping Act 


were based was either the law of con- 


monopoly, 
tracts in restraint of trade or the law of 


The Commission is also em- 


The original common law definition of 
a contract-in restraint of trade was ex- 
tremely narrow. It-made no distinction. 
between reasonable and unreasonable re- 
straints. They were all void. As time| 
went on, however, and demands for) 
greater industiral freedom and protests 


‘said punishments, in the discretion of. 


EVOLUTION FEDERAL POLICY 


POLICIES TOWARD TRADE COMBINATIONS 


upheld. In this case, agreement be- 
tween 137 producers of bituminous coal 
in the so-called Appalachian terrtory to 
create and operate an exclusive agency 
for the sale of the output of their mines 
was held not to constitute a combination 
'in unlawful restraint of interstate com- 
merce, nor an attempted monopolization 
of part of such commerce. 

_ The court found that the evidence in 
the case makes it impossible to conclude 
that the defendants will be able to fix 
the price of coal in the consuming mar- 
kets. The regional sales plan, the court 
said, can not be said either to contem- 
plate or to involve the fixing of market 
prices. The facts do not. establish, 
-added the court, that any effect will be 
produced as to prices which in the cir- 
cumstances of the industry will be detri- 
mental to fair competition. The fact 
‘that the plan eliminates competition be- 
tween producers, who control about 73 
per cent of commercial production in the 
Appalachian territory is alone not suf- 
ficient to condemn the plan, the court 


held. 


Thus the court decisions have tended 
to show that so long as agreements do 


not act to the detriment of fair competi- 
tion they may not be regarded as being 


in conflict with Federal anti-trust laws. 
In addition, the courts have construed 


the laws so that mere size of an organ- 
_jzation or corporation, or the fact that 


| 
| 


i 


it occupies a dominant position in in- 
dustry, will not alone subject it to at- 
tack under the anti-trust laws. This 
construction was placed on the laws in 
the United States Steel cases (251 U. S. 
417 (1920)), for example. 

Clari Measures 

In. recent years there have been intro- 


| duced into Congress several bills de- 


signed to relieve industry and trade from 


uncertainty upon entering into agree- 


ments and from the threats of prosecu- 
tion for having unknowingly violated the 
‘anti-trust laws. These measures sought 
_to amend the anti-trust laws through a 
provision permitting advance submission 
‘of contracts involving restraint of trade 
‘to the Federal Trade Commission, or 
some other agency, for its approval, and 
granting exemption from the anti-trust 
laws in the event contracts so submitted 
are approved or not disapproved. 

Provisions regarding the sanctioning 
of certain types of agreements have 
been enacted during the last 20 years. 
affecting direct'y or indirectly the appli- 
cability of anti-trust laws to various or- 
‘vanizations and activities. These laws, 
‘in general, indicate a tendency to exempt 
from the strict prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws, certain classes of business. 
‘These Acts are: The Clayton Act, The 


‘Shipping Act, the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
the Transportation Act, the Merchant 
‘Marine Act, the Capper-Volstead Act, 
‘the Cooperative Marketing Act, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Most of 
‘these exemptions are not regarded as 
constituting a change fronf the tradi- 
| tional anti-trust }olicy, since the exemp- 
‘tions, for the most part, have been made 
|upon the condition that the industry 
‘empted shall be subject to the super- 
‘vision and regulat‘on of some Govern. 
iment agency. 
| The Nationai Industrial Recovery Act 
permits the exemption of all industries, 
under certain circumstances, from. the 
prohibitions of the anti-trust laws.- It 
‘is entitled: “An Act to encourage na- 
tional industrial recovery, to foster fair 


How Safeguards to Prevent the Abuse 


trust laws is found in the Webb-Pome- Codes of competition,” which upon ap- 


rene Act, which was -passed in April, 
Congress felt at that time that. 


(1018. 
‘something 


/proval by the President, would act as a 
code of fair trade practices. 
The Act, however, ‘conditions the ap- 


should be done to enable proval by the President of such codes 


'American exporters to meet more effec- upon his finding “That such code or codes 


tively the competition from foreign 


countries where there were export asso- 


cartels. 


are not designed to promote monopolies 
or to eliminate or oppress small enter- 
prises and will not operate to discrimi- 


ciations, some of them operating as nate against them.” 


The Act provides that if any industry 


The Webb-Pomerene Act permits com- fails to submit a code of fair competi- 


bi 
export trade. 
fair methods of competition 
American concerns doing an export busi- 
ness, even though these acts be done out- 
side the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States. 
The Transportation Act.gn_ 1920, 
Congress, in passing the Transportation 
_Act, made a further exemption from the 
anti-trust laws, In this Act, Congress 


nations fer the purpose of developing tion for approval, or if its members fail 
However, it prohibits un- © agree upon a code, the President may 
among Impose such a code upon that industry. 


In addition, such an industry may, with 
the approval of the President, enter into 
trade agreements. The Act then pro- 
vides that for the period of the opera- 
tion of the statute, two years, and 60 
days thereafter— 

license approved, prescribed, or issued 


common and in effect under this title, and any act 


complying with the provisions thereof 
taken during such period, shall be ex- 
-empt from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States.” 

? The Conflict in Views 

The permissible exemption of all in- 
idustry from the restrictions of the anti- 
- trust laws for a period of two years has 

aroused debate throughout the country. 

It has been charged that this Act alters 

the traditional anti-trust policy of the 
|country, by permitting monopoly and re- 
straint of trade. On the other hand, 
others have vigorously defended the Act, 
contending that it reaffirms the anti-trust 
policy by bringing all industry under 
closer supervision and requiring “fair 
competition.” These contrary viewpoints 
are epitomized in the Senate debate on 
the measure. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York, sponsor of the bill, said: 

“Title I of the present bill is intended 
to return to the objectives of the anti- 
trust laws. The first step taken by the 
bill is to make competition constructive 
rather than ruinous, and to permit co- 
operation whenever a wise policy so dic- 
tates. It must he stated in the strongest 
terms that the bill does not abolish com- 
petition; it purifies and strengthens it. 

Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
contended, on the other hand, that it was 


Industries 


| The Cooperative Marketing Act.—In | having such codes or other agreements 
r The Act created the | 1926, through the passage of the Coop-, approved by the Président are exempt 
m= Trade Commission, with the | erative Marketing Act, Congress granted from the Federal anti-trust laws for two 
, or with; duties to prevent price discrimination agricultural assoviations still further# years. 


between the constituent companies. This | 85 a In this — the defend- British courts began to make a distinc. | | recognized 
combination is, within the meaning of the ®t agreed to pay the plaintiff a cer- tion between contracts which plated rea- lines age i | oikentens @ 
sonable restraints on trade those| The Sherman Act applies to” persons, | so-called “conferences” \idation 
bination in restraint of interstate and to retire from the dyeing business for which .were still regarded as unreason-| CO¢Porations, and associations. Treble} populating sailings, and making other 
international commerce; and that is months. The plaintiff refrained from able. In general, type of agreement | the | 
enough to bring it under the condemna- | dyeing but the defendant refused to pay which was condemned was that which | PY se sustaining injury because of that these agreements, if filed with, and! The carriers * * * are hereby relieved 
tion of the Act.” him, The plaintiff thereupon sued, but operated to suppress competition in the | Violations of the law, approved by, the Shipping Board. are: fro he annrstl a the fest 
The Rule of Reason the judge declared the agreement void. market either by excluding others from The Clayton Act.—In October, 1914, exempt from the anti-trust laws. : laws.” eee 
SeceTEe~+ew-+ir-euetnene-civelenthat-en the early common law regarded as a ing the actual sources of supply. | law of the country. It was designed to | 
a result of this decision every corpora-| P) : ] E li h /overcome certain alleged shortcomings of | 
tion combining units, which had pre- rincip és of Le 
EF 1] ng 1S ommon Law frewe of its provisions, particularly by | nder Sislation Passed 11 192] 
| 0 owed in exempting farmers and laborers from) The Packers and Stockyards Act.—, privileges. The Act 
] ) s. permits them, 
of this opinion changed, as the Supreme arly Court ECCISIONS the operations of the earlier law. The Because of the feeling that more specific through a common agent, to gather 
Court in later decisions indicated that) 4 Worican courts adopted the rules pro- frontier was disappearing, rapid trans- that the “labor of a human being is not |€ssential, Congress in 1921 enacted the ast, present and pr i ’ 
mulgated by the English common law. portatio d teati &@ Commodity or article of rhe past, present and prospective crop and 
peting units wes unlawful in itself, but iI n and communication were being | y or article of commerce. .Packers and Stockyards Act. Declaring’ market situation 
subject industry began to expand, however, established, large scale manufacture was The Clayton Act elaborates the policy. stockyards to be “affected with a public: 
to the provisions of the Sherman Act, | | nomhquisnlinenbncsdjusteeutehatem 
depending primarily on the intent of the '° ™e#” agreements with respect to divi- expanding. As the result of expanded|Act. In Section 2, it declares unlawful any packer to use any unfair or decep.| "¢ ‘arm. relief measure just passed by 
persons responsible for its formation. inn ve ge division of profits, or interstate commerce, with — business | any discrimination in price—except such | ive practice, to give any undue prefer-| Congress permits suspension of the anti- 
This interpretation of the Sherman | “'¥!S!0 of output. The courts in some abuses, price wars, price agreements, 88 might be based upon differences in| ence, to make any discrimination in trust laws. The law provides that the 
ard Oil Company (221 U. §. 1) and the | Public interest was not greatly affected, practices, frequently resulting in the ex-, purchasers of commodities. In Section! among other things, to control or manip- Power “to enter into marketing agree- 
American Tobacco Company (221 U. S._ ut in the majority of States all such ploitation of consumers, it was consid-, 3, leases, sales, ete., for the purpose of, ulate prices. It removes the Federal,™ents with processors, associations of: 
106) in 1911. The Supreme Court of the | @&reements were declared void and un- ered that the action of 48 independent | binding the purchaser not to use goods| Trade Commission from supervision of Producers and others engaged in the 
ant companies in hoth these cases, and | distinguish reasonable from unreasonable ued fair competition. if such tend to lessen substantially com- these >rohibitions in the Secretary of | that such agreements “shall not be held 
both companies were ordered to dissolve, Contracts. Most “ the American Seurts | The Sherman Anti-trust Law.—The, Pettion or to create a monopoly. In) Agriculture, who may’ proceed against, i" Violation of any of the anti-trust laws 
Nevertheless, in its opinion, the court held that the possession of power to con- Section 7, the Act limits the holdings of ‘ary violators in the courts. of the United States.” 
"lin itself, undesirable from the view int and called for national action. | 
lewpoin Congress, therefore, acting under effect of such acquisition may administration of the Sherman Act, the Finally, Congress provided that for a 
portant aspect o | ‘power granted by the Constitution “to that agricultural associ-| period of about two years all industries 
re onopoly or to restrain ations s joy a special s | : ‘visi essary 
While ‘bin. Wak the was ‘ foreign | commeree, p should enjoy a special status. The may, under the supervision of the Gov- not necessary for the purposes of the bill 
af Uhh of ‘ade|not sufficient to protect the public in-|! mong the severa ates,” passed | 
legis. 1890 “an Act to protect trade and | other also limits interlocking di- | tions to laborers and farmers. Feeling: ing fair codes of competition. With the trust laws, and that the effect of the en- 
’ § . sige in — respects. | that these provisions might be open to| approval of the Government, any indus- tire bill therefore is “to change our policy 
con monopolies.” e Federal Trade Commission Act.— varied interpretation, Congress passed in| try having drawn up such a code may, with reference to the anti-trust laws and 
The declaration of “the rule of rea- Maine, 1889; Michigan, 1889; Tennessee,, The Sherman Act is the basic statutory | ae ac ! 
son” led to a degree of indecision and | 1889; Texas, 1889: rou 1890: and Ken. doctrine with regard to trusts, It a. ;neenene the Clayton Act, it also passed | agricultural producers were expressly , establish maximum and ‘minimum prices, Senator Borah added: 

, , » 1500; | ect oe send yeoman Act. The authorized to form associations to con- and set maximum hours of work and’ “In my judgment this bill is a very 
ct declares “that unfair methods their marketing operations. minimum wages for workers. advanced step toward the ultra concen- 
restraint of commerce is reasonable or ample—had constitutional provisions to in the form of trust or otherwise. or 

: se, or con- declared unlawful.” 
unreasonable be defined by the National the same effect. ‘spiracy, in restraint of trade or com-- 
| This is the first step to end all anti-trust . 
‘ laws.” 


tha court” bee sere the practice of directed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Act, a ‘trust,’ but if not, it is a com-, tain sum of money if he would agree. | 
nt of damages may be recovered | , 
Re y ‘such agreements, and the Act declares into a limited number of systems. * * * 
At that time it became the generally This case was a typical example of what engaging in the trade or by monopoliz-| the Clayton Act was made a part of the| 
Supervision of Packers’ Practices 
the Sherman Act, and to liberalize 
viously been competing, was in discord: 
Early American Policy.—The early rapid changes were taking place. The: Act, for example declares in Section 6 yegulation of the packing industry was interpret and publish information on the 
net every combination of previously com- 
‘contracts in restraint of trade had come developing, and markets were speedily; declared by Congress in the Sherman! interest,” the Act makes it unlawful for' 
ta the canna of tha Stand. >t#tes upheld such agreements where the output limitations, rebating and other quality or quantity—between different! favor of any person or locality, or, Secretary of Agriculture shall have: 
United States ruled against the defend. ©™forceable, and no attempt was made to States was inadequate to insure contin- Of a competitor, are declared unlawful that industry, and vests enforcement of @ndling” of agricultural products, and 
Non 'Situation was obviously one of national 
made a declaration of principles, known t¥ol output and thereby affect prices was, " one corporation in the stock of another,; The Capper-Volstead Act.—Under the, National Industrial Recovery Act.— 
the decisions. The States, however, had come to the ti 
| rce with foreign nations, | \ 
Finally, the Act, among Clayton Act then granted partial exemp-! ernment, enter into agreements outlin- to exempt industries from the anti- 
that, at common law, only unreasonable lation prohibiting combinations and con- ©°™™Merce against unlawful restraints, 
About the same time that Congress | 1922 the Capper-Volstead Act, in which! among other things, limit production, dealing with the question of monopoly.” 
uncertainty. There arose demands in tucky, 1890. Several States—Arkansas, ‘lares: 
“Sec. 1.—Every contract, combination of competition in commerce are hereby. ti>tion of wealth in the country. In 
Legislature. On the other hand, a num- | At this period in American history; merce among the several States 
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Alaska Pays Rich 
of Philatelic Agency Cold 


To Stamp Collectors 


Output Last Year Three Million | 
More Than Purchase 
Price 


PLANNING HELP 
Colleges Respond to Demand | IN JOB FINDING 
For Training in Radio —— 


Federal Employment Service to. 
| Extend Aid to States 


What Higher Institutions of Learning Offer in the Way of Minimum standards necessary to carry- 
Courses in Broadcasting and Program Building 


Building Projects | 
As Scheduled by 
War Department 


Sheets, Blocks, Pairs, Singles in Mint Condi-' 


Public Works Allotment of 
135 Million Asked for Re- 
conditioning Army Posts, 
Cemeteries, Battle Sites 


As its share in the public works pro-' 
gram the War Department, June 23, sub- 
mitted to the Public Works Administra-. 
tion projects calling for an allotment of, 
$135,000.000. This will be used to recon-. 
dition Army posts, national cemeteries, | 
and battle sites and similar undertakings | 
administered by the Department. 
Its recommendations include the fol-. 


tne Post Office Department? The cole | 


tion Are Sold at Their Face Value 


What service is offered to the stamp | 20-cent motor truck, a rotary press print- 
collector by the Philatelic Agency of ing of 1925, the 10-cent rotary press print- 
ing of 1927, and the 15-cent rotary press 
printing of 1931. There are 10, 15, 20 
lector is given the pick of stamps from | and 25-cent special handling stamps on 
selected mint stock, well centered and’) hand. 


clearly imprinted, covering current Amer: 
| 
ican issues and, so far as they are aval of the current general issue made in 1931 


able, of stamps of earlier issues. | On the rotary press, similar stamps with 
From a list of stock on hand, pre- the irregular perforation of 11 by 10% 


Stamps of Current Issue 


pared by the Philatelic Agency, it is ex-/ and sidewise and lengthwise coil stamps. 


plained by H. S. Chamberlin, in charge, Of the current design. 
the collector can make selections and send At the present time the Philatelic Agency 
in his order by mail accompanied by cash is operating about 25 days in arrears in 


There are also stamps of the design | 


The gold yield of Alaska last year 


alone was $3,000,000 more than the §$7,-. 


200,000 paid Russia in 1868 for the region 
that now comprises that Territory. There 


was $1,500,000 worth of other minerals pro- | 


, duced in 1932 and since 1880 the mineral 


‘output of Alaska has been $653,229,000 or 
| more than 90 times its purchase price. 


value of other 
“creased by reason of lower prices for 
copper, lead and silver. ‘ 

| Of the gold produced in 1932, $4,687,000 
came from lodes and _ $5,522,000 from 


By CLINE M. KOON 
Senior Specialist in Education By Radio, Office of Education 


An investigation of radio broadcasting | 


courses recently completed by the United | 
States Office of Education reveals that | 


‘approximately one American college or | 


The output of gold last year was $10,-| 
209.000, the largest since 1917, but the. 
minerals produced de-. 
mately one college out of every twenty 
reports that it gives some instruction in 


placers, says the Geological Survey, and | 


| the placer output was somewhat in ex- 


students. Courses in music public speak- 


university out of every eighty is offer- 
ing a course, or courses, in radio broad- 
casting at the present time. Approxi- 


the preparation, presentation, use, or 
evaluation of radio programs in other 
college courses or to voluntary groups of 


dio scripts; announcing, speaking, sing- 
ing, acting, directing, program building, 
and analysis of listener reactions. The 
laboratory work includes practice in radio 
writing, voice tests. program building 
coaching and breadcasting by qualified 
students. House to house interviews to 
determine what the listener expects is re- 
ported in one course. The following de- 
scription of the course in Radio Speaking 
at the University of Akron will serve to 
illustrate the nature of the work usually 
done in radio broadcasting courses: 


States Employment Service are being for- 
mulated. Director W. Frank Persons has 


announced that experts in this field are 
aiding him in drawing up the policies 
under which the new service will operate 
when it is established July 1. | 
, Mr. Persons will apportion $1,125,000 of 
_the appropriation on a population basis 


ta each State which makes an equal 
amount available. The Wagner law cre- 
ating the new service provides that this 
amount shall not be less than $5,000. 

_ Twenty-four States are already main- 
taining employment services, Mr. Persons 
said, and they will be assisted in ex- 


-panding and building up their work in 
ing, dramatics, English, journalism, re- | “Radio Speaking. —This course is taught | accordance with the most approved poli- 
search, and advertising are most com-: four times during the vear. It is a gen-'!cies and practices. The new service will 
monly mentioned as including units deal-| eral course in the field of radio. In- also assist States which do not have pub- 
‘ings with radio broadcasting. cluded in it is a study of ‘(and then: lic employment services to establish them. 
The Topics Covered microphone pracitce of) announcing, ad- Mr. ob- 
a _vertising, public speaking. acting, program jectives of the eral Employmen rv- 
ef and grants | continuity writing; voice train- ice are to clear labor among the States, 
a degree to students who complete the | ng and interpretation, education, and the collect reliable and comparable informa- 
course. The University of Denver gives! “Titing, or cutting and adapting of radio tion with respect to the demand for and 
six evening courses in radio writing and ; drama. The class broadcasts a 30-minute supply of labor, carry on researches re- 
production. Western Reserve University play each weck dver WADC, local sta- lated to the work and to furnish a Fed- 
offers three courses in radio singing. | 00. Regular school year.” ‘eral leadership for the local and State 
speaking and play production. Kansas | Widespread Demand | employment services. 
State College of Agriculture and Applied| College courses in broadcasting are be-| toe 
Science, the University of Southern jing planned to meet the rather widespread field. If the broadcasting classes actually 
California at Los Angeles, and the, demand for instruction in broadcasting , prepare and present programs over the 


lowing: | or money order. He can order entire filling mail orders, Mr. Chamberlin ex- | cess of that for 1931. Hundreds of camps. 
Alabama, $496,468—Fort McCellan, $61.-' neets, part sheets, blocks and strips—to | piatMs. This condition is largely due to in the Yukon Basin and the Seward 
393; Maxwell Field. $400,275; Mobile Na- be taken, if desired, from preferred andthe acceptance in the past of orders in-| Peninsula contributed to the placer yield, | 
jonal Cemetery, $34,800. designated positions in the sheet—pairs | Volving specific plate numbers and posi- Nearly 78 per cent of which was mined 
Arizona, $74,500—For Fort Huachuca. |and singles, blocks with plate numbers, | tion blocks and to the fact that such a. by dredges. 
Arkansas, $184,723—Army and Navy! stamps of certain shade variants in color, Small portion of the stock received on ine! In addition to gold, silver, copper, lead 
General Hospital, $165,623; Fort Scott Na-| 444 when in stock, sheets of stamps with Vo:ce from the Bureau of Printing and, 4d coal, the principal mineral products, | 
tional Cemetery, $8.500; Little Rock Na-| minor errors so valued by collectors. Engraving is suitable for collection pur- | Platinum, quicksilver, marble and lime- 
tional Cemetery, $10,000; Fort Smith Na-| wat is the cost of this specialized | Poses. stone and petroleum contributed to the 
tional Cemetery, $600. service to the collector? He pays to the| It is not possible, says Mr. Chamberlin, 't@! mineral yield of $11,638,000 com- 
California, total $5,841,812—Alcatraz Is- |Government merely the face value of'to increase the personnel at this time as 
- land, $33.462; Fort Baker, $30,000; Benton | tne ynused stamps he buys—and no more. & result of the economy program. Orders 
Field, $496,051; Crissy Field, $82,000; Ham- | He can send in 1 cent for a single l-cent Consequently are filled in their turn of 
ilton Field, $3.698,302; Letterman General | stamp or thousands of dollars for a more receipt, except those calling for stamps 
Hospital, $574,017; Fort MacArthur, $116.-| tensive selection and of higher values. f the last new issde. When miscellaneous 
115; Fort McDowell, $14,364; March Field, | p14. oder will receive equal attention with items are not included, these orders are 


| any other order; except that higher Cispatched regardless of the condition of 
onterey, $82,700; Presidio o 


‘inations in blocks of 20; and of the 11 
/cent to $5 denominations in blocks of four 
‘Stamps each. Straight edges are removed 
from sheets of flat-plate stamps when re- 


cisco, $266,084; Rockwell Field, $84,014; 
Fort Rosecrans,~ $32,000; Fort Winfield | 
Scott, $25,108; San Francisco National | 
Cemetery extension of Fort Baker, $50,000. | 


specialized requirements take 
Because of the time required in account- 


to satisfy. 
One Order of $10,000 
The largest order ever received by the. 


ing for broken stock and the excessive 
waste of well-centered stamps due to the 


Colorado, $144,549—Fitzsimons General Philatelic Agency, says Mr. Chamberlin, 
Hospital, $64,200; Fort Logan, $80,349. was for $10,000 worth of the stamps issued 


removal of plate blocks from sheet stamps, 
it has become necessary, says Mr. Cham- 
berlin, to require patrons of the Philatelic 


quested. 


To keep the business of the office within | 
fhe present bounds of restricted handling, | 
,the list of stamps on sale is no longer. 
mailed out to a mailing list, but is sent 


only on request. Postage stamps are not 
accepted in payment. Stamps sent out on 


Florida, $108,356—Fort Barrancas, $61,- , 0 commemorate the anniversary of the | Agency desiring plate numbers to purchase | order can be registered by the buyer, on 


433; 
Barracks, $10,023; Fort Taylor, $11,700; St.,N. C. But it is not unusual to receive 
Augustine National Cemetery, $17,000; orders from large dealers for several 
Barrancas National Cemetery, $1.500. 'thousand dollars worth of stamps at one 
Georgia, $3,892,566—Fort Benning, $3,- time. 
645.041; Candler Field, $1.300; Fort Mc-! The offices of the Philatelic Agency are 
pherson, $208,749; Fort Oglethorpe. $154.- on the second floor of the local post office 
476; Fort Screven, $40,500; Andersonville | building at Washington. D. C., and occupy 


National Cemetery, $2.500; Marietta Na-' four rooms and a strong room. The per-. 


tional Cemetery, $4,500; Kenesaw Moun- sonnel consists of the chief and nine 
tain battlefield site, $15,500. ‘clerks, who handle all the business which 
Illinois, $1,880,957—Rock Island Arsenal, averaged more than $1.000 a day last 
$58,000; Chicago Depot, $24,500; Savannah year. 
Ordnance Depot, $290.000; Scott Field. $1.-| 1 the strong room is the general stock 
459.800; Fort Sheridan, $31,400: Rock Is-) of stamps held by the Philatelic Agency, 
land National Cemetery, $10,500; Camp | amounting to about $1,000,000 in face 
Butler National Cemetery, $6,257; Quincy | yaiue normally at all times. The stamps 
National Cemetery, $500. sane are ordered direct from the Bureau of 
Indiana, $620.675—Fort Benjamin Har-| pooraying and Printing; these orders 
rison, $401,279; Jeffersonville Depot, $213.- | cover at times as much as 10,000,000 ‘stamps 


| 
| 


Chapman Field, $6,500; Key West first flight of an airplane at Kitty Hawk, | stamps of the 3-cent denomination or less prepayment of the necessary fees. 


Municftpal University of Omaha, each has| and program building. Many college siu- 
two courses in radio speaking and pre-| dents are interested in entering broad- 
gram building. A total of thirty radio} casting occupations. Multitudes of other 
broadcasting courses are offered® by people, both old and young, are potential 
eighteen institutions. | broadcasters since they may be on the 

The topics considered in the courses on air occasionally. Teachers also want to 


broadcasting include: Voice training, dic- | acquaint themselves with the technique 
_tion, microphone technique, radio con-; of broadcasting that they in turn may 
‘tinuity writing; writing and adapting ra- give their pupils instruction in this new 


air, it appears that the students derive 
'the additional benefit of stronger public 
relations. Thus it appears that the col- 
leges which offer courses in radio broad- 
casting or treat broadcasting in other 
courses are utilizing the rather general 
_interest in the subject to vitalize instruc- 
tion and extend the services of the in- 
stitution. 


986; Schoen Field, $5,000; Crown Hill Na- in 4 single quarter, or 40,000,000 stamps 


tional Cemetery, $500. 

Iowa, $20,453—Fort Des Moines. 

Kansas, $1,322,971—Fort Leavenworth, 
$571,361; 
Riley, $569,800. 

Kentucky, $2.232,423—Fort Knox, $2,134,- | 
450; Bowman Field. $24,562; Fort Thomas, | 
$32.700: Zachary Tavlor National Ceme-. 
tery, $30,346; Mills Spring National Ceme- 
tery, $375; Abraham Lincoln National. 
Park, $10,000. 

Louisiana, $2,407,478—Barksdale Field, | 
$2.390.478; Chalmette National Cemetery, 
$17,000. 

Michigan, $650,000—Selfridge Field, | 
$624,084; Fort Brady, $4,875; Camp Cus- 
ter. $14,000; For’) Wayne, $7.650. 

Minnesota, $107.633—For Fort Snelling. 

Mississippi, $156,500 — Corinth National | 
Cemetery, $10,000; Vicksburg Military Na- 
tional Park, $115,000; Vicksburg National 
Cemetery, $29,000; Natchez National Cem- 
etery, $2,500. 

Missouri, $124,895 — Jefferson Barracks, | 
$85.435; St. Louis Medical Depot. $15,000; 
Jefferson Barracks National Cemetery, | 
Springfield National Cemetery, 
$10.960. 

Montana, $20,409—For the Custer Battle- 
ficid National Cemetery. 

Nebraska, $81,958—Fort Crook, $36,777; | 
Fort Robinson, $38,800; Fort McPherson 
National Cemetery, $6,381 

New Jersey, $1,412,602 — Delaware Ord- 
nance Depot, $76,500; Camp Dix, $50,264; 
Fert Hancock. $42,173; Fort Monmouth, 
$669,373; Picatinny Arsenal, $143,492; 
tam Arsenal. $430.800. 

New Mexico, $7.800—For the Santa Fe 
Nationa! Cemetery. 

New York, $3,490,404 — Fort Hamilton, 
$53.304; Fort Jay, $693,279; Madison Bar- 
racks, $163.731; Miller. Field. $17.740; 
Mitchel Field. $559.974: Fort Niagara. $152.- 
336; Fort Ontario, $57.845; Plattsburgh | 
Barracks, $147.348; Schenectady General. 
De pot, $52,670; Fort Slocum. $5,000; Fort 
Totten. 390.120: Fort Wadsworth. $143,910; 
West Pcint. $1.302,372: Fort Wood. $17.500; 
Fort H. G. Wright, $29.775: Statue of Lib-. 
erty, $25,000; Woodlawn National Ceme- 
tery, $3,500. 

North Carolina, $1,291,950 — Fort Bragg. 
$958.964; Pope Field, %254.756: Salisbury 
National Cemetery, $10,000; Wilmington 
National Cemetery, $10,006; Wright Memo- , 
roal, $12,500: Gilford Courthouse National | 
Military Park, $12,000; Moores Creek Na- 
tional Military Park. $21.000. 

Ohio, $2,124,556—Erie Ordnance Depot, 
$38.500; Columbus General Depot, $19,329; 
Fort Hayes, $43.896; Patterson Field. $1.- | 
904.500; Fairfield Air Depot. $46.111; 
Wright Field. $72.220. 

Oklahoma, $2,720,504—Post Field, $222,- | 
408; Fort Reno Quartermaster’s Depot, 
$178,001; Fort Sill, $2.310.095; Fort Gibson | 
National Cemetery, $10,000. 

Oregon, $7,800—For Fort Stevens. 

Panama—Albrook Ficld. $303.746: Fort 
Clayton, $141.041. 

Pennsylvania, $1.467,156— Carlisle Bar- 
rocks, $820,606; Frankford Arsenal, $16.500; 
Middletown Air Depot, $308,750: New Cum- 
berlana General Depot, $104,140; Schuyl- 


Marshall Field, $181,810; Fort. 


“When the stock of any issue is reduced, 


‘and the remainder sent in for redemp- 


‘time for sale at the Philatelic Agency is 


the end of the centennial year 1932—have 


commemorative stamps in stock include: 


tics from 761 cities having a population 


in the course of a vear. 

All the selection is done by the per- 
sonnel of the Philatelic Agency. These | 
,000,00@ stamps are examined to pro-| 
vide suitable stock to fill orders for about | 
2.000.000 stamps, or 5 per cent of the, 
total number handled. The large volume. 
of remainders—95 per cent—is sent in, 
for redemption and the stamps are mostly | 
destroved except where needed to supply 
deficiencies in the general departmntal 
stock from which local post offices are 
supplied. 

Old issues are quickly exhausted, as 
the demand usually exceeds the supply. 


the issue is stricken from the list of 
stock available, any orders in hand filled, 


tion; the Philatelic Agency does not lay 
aside remainders for subsequent sale to 
preferred customers. 

Earlier Issues All Gone 


This practice quickly disposes of earlier 
issues. The oldest stamp available at this 


the $1 Franklin, violet black. of the issue 
of 1917. Stamps of the 1922-23 issue— 
superseded by the Washington Bicenten- 
nial issue. which it in turn replaced at! 


been stocked in the various values. 
Eleven of the 12 values—omitting the 

1,-cent stamps—of the Washington Bi- 

centennial stamps are in stock. Other 


The 1929 Ohio River Canalization, 2-cent; 
1930 Massachusetts Bay Colony, 2-cent; 
1931 Pulaski, 2-cent; 1931 Red Cross, 2- 
cent; 1932 Lake Placid, Olympic, 2-cent; 
1932 Arbor Day, 2-cent; 1932 Los Angeles 
Olympic, 3-cent and 5-cent; 1932 William | 
Penn, 3-cent; 1932 Daniel Webster. 3- 
cent; 1933 Oglethorpe, 3-cent, and 1933 
Newburgh Proclamation of Peace, 3-cent. 

The stock also includes air mails of 
the 10-cent and 15-cent values of 1926, 
of the 20-cent value of 1927, of the 5-cent 
value of 1928 and, made on the rotary | 
press, the 5-cent value of 1931 and the 
8-cent value of 1932. Stamp booklets with | 
two panes of three Lindberg 10-cent Air | 
Mail stamps are also in the strong room. 

The four special delivery stamps in stock 
are the 15-cent motorcycle of 1925, the 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
EXPANDS IN YEAR 


Public Construction Fell Off, 
Says Labor Department 


Indicated building construction for the 
United States in May was 128.6 per cent 
greater than in April, the largest advance 
Which has occurred between any two 
months since 1929. 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


k.ll Arsenal, $19,100; Philadelphia National | over 10,000 show that building permits is- 
Cemetery, $14,500; Gettysburg National sued in April were 51.3 per cent under the 
Military Park, $183,500. number issued in that month last year so 
South Carolina, $286,341 — Charleston! the large increase in May has resulted 
Ordnance Depot, $38,500; Fort Moultrie,! merely in bringing the total for the month 
$56,686; Beauford National Cemetery, $10.-| to approximately the level of May, 1932. 
860; Florence National Cemetery, $355; |The Bureau's index of total building oper- 
Kings Mountain National Military Park,| ations. based on 1929 as 100, was 21.7 in 
$200,000. May as compared with 9.5 for April. 
South Dakota, $12,300—For Fort Meade. Indicated private building during May 
Texas, $5,917.626 — William Beaumont | was 65 per cent greater than during the 
Gencral Hospital, $245.791: Fort Bliss. $1,- , same month last vear. Public construction 
491,188; Brooks Ficld, $23,500; Fort Brown,| for the month was far below that for 
Fort Clark. $47,416; Fort Crockett.| may, 1932. 
28.800; Dryden Field. $17,209: Duncan! 
Field. $162,140; Henslev Field. $27,397: Fort, =. NeW Residential Buildings 
Sam Houston. $2,710.446; Kelly Field, $23,-| There was an increase of 32.8 per cent 
451; Fort McIntosh, $85.126; Normoyle | /2 the number and 75.6 per cent in the 
Quartermaster Depot. $236.380; Randolph estimated cost of new residential buildings 
Field, $482,902; Fort Ringgold, $31,000; San 1 May compared with April. This was 
Antonio Arsenal, $205,200: San Antonia the first time since 1929 that the indicated 
National Cemetery, $40,000. expenditures for residential buildings were 
Tennessee, $367,581 Chattanooga Na- 8reater in May than in April. 
tional Cemetery, $12,500; Nashville Na-| Were provided in new bu s during 
tional Cemetery, $475; Chickamauga and’ May, an increase of 61 per cent as com- touches my lip s—I P articularly wel 
Chattanooga National Military Park, $200,- | Pared with April. 


000; Fort Donelson National Military Come the added assurance of purity 

Park, $31,606; Shiloh National Military 000; Fort Lawton, $13,872; Fort Lewis, $1,- : 

Park,,$100.000; Stones River National Mil- 107,388; Vancouver Barracks, $307,600; Fort 

itary Park. $15,000. Worden; $67,900; Fort George Wright, 
Utah, $9€,651—For Fort Douglas. $71,580. 
Vermont—$78.490, for Fort Ethan Allen. | Wyoming, $120,544—For Fort Francis E.: 
Washington, $1,578,340—Fort Casey, $10,- | Warren. 


Why say nice 
things about Luckies? 


I must confess that I enjoy smoking 
more and more. Maybe it’s because I 
started with a cigarette that suits me’ 
right. Luckies are so very'mild. I like 
the fine taste of their tobaccos—and 
because I’m so sensitive to personal 
daintiness—for, after all, my Cigarette 


which “Toasting” affords. Whenever 
I hear comments about cigarettes — 
I always say, “But Luckies are dif- 
ferent.” And then I would say some 
nice things about “Toasting”. To 
hear me you'd think that J discovered 
“Toasting” —but that’s just my way. 
I like to root for things that please 
me. And certainly—“Luckies Please!” 


because toasted 


Copyright, 1933, The 
American Tobacce 
Company. 
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Loans Awarded 
‘For Emergency 
> Needs in Month 


R. F. C. in Report to House 
For May, Says Its Notes 
‘Outstanding Now Total 
1.5 Billions 


..The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, in its report submitted June 23 to 
the Senate and House, on its activities 
and expenditures for May, 1933, made 
public June 23 by the Clerk of the House. 
South Trimble, discloses that at the close 
of business May 31 the Corporation's note 
issues outstanding amounted to a total 
of $1,515.000.000. Authoriztaions and ex- 
penditures during the month run into 
several hundred million dollars. 

The authorizations, for some of which 
the money has not been actually expended, 
are scattered in the report under different 
provisions of the law. Section 5 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
is designed to aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry. Under this 
section the Corporation during May au- 
thorized a total of $120,257.097 of loans. 
These included: Banks and trust com- 
panies, $64,110,259, including $35,850,500 to 
help reorganize or liquidate closed banks, 
to. the Southern Pacific Railroad, $23,- 
200,000 (none of which fiad been disbursed 
ta the road up to May 31); rediscounts 
to regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, $22,827.357; to mortgage loan com- 
panies, $5,417.458; to building and loan 
associations, $1,812,526; tg insurance com- 
panies, $1,671.519; to j stock land 
companies, $900,000; to a livestock credit 
asscciation, the Wool Growers’ Central 
Storage Company, of San Angelo, Tex., 
$100,000; to agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, $152,978, and to a credit union, 
$65,000. 


Relief Applications 

Some of the other May items listed in 
tné report are: Under Section 1, Title I, 
Emergency Relief Act of 1932, the Cor- 
poration authorized $11,259,498 for relief 
covering 30 relief applications; under Title 
Ii, Section 201(a) of the same act, 14 loans 
or contracts aggregating $2,736,500 to re- 
habilitate property damaged by earthquake 
in California in 1933; subscriptions to pre- 
fétred stock in 12 banks and trust compa- 
nits; $9,112,500, along with authorization 
of four loans totaling $7,585,000 secured by 
preferred stock; Series “C” notes, dated 
May 1. 1933, maturing Nov. 1, 1933, bear- 
img 3'. per cent interest, authorized by 
the Corporation in the aggregate pirncipal 
amount of $2,000,000,000, of which $1,335,- 
000,000 was accepted by the Treasury in 
exchange for the Corporation’s outstand- 
ing notes in an _ equivalent. principal 
amount and $180,000,000 of the remaining 
$665,000,000 of these Series “C” notes sold 
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WHO'S WHO IN 


THE GOVERNMENT 
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Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
JOHN DICKINSON 
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OHN DICKINSON, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, is considered one of the leading 

authorities in the United States on the subject 
of administrative law, the law relating to the 
authority and duties of administrative boards 
and commissions. 

His work on “Administrative Justice and the 
Supremacy of Law,” published in 1927, has be- 
come a standard treatise widely quoted in this 
country and in England. 


Mr. Dickinson was for a number of years a 
member of the Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration of the Social Science Research Council, 
which has been engaged in promoting research 
and teaching in the field of public adminis- 
tration, and is, at the present time, one of the 
members at large of the Board of Directors of 
the Social Science Research Council. 


He has been a member of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the American Political Science Asso- 


ciation and is a member of various committees 
of the American Law School Association. 
During recent years he has been engaged in 
the practice of law, and more recently engaged 
to some extent in consulting practice on ques- 
tions falling in the border-line between law and 
economics. He has taught economics at Har- 
vard and is the author of a number of economic 
surveys, principally a survey of the garment 


industry of New York City, prepared under the © 


auspices of a commission of which Governor 
Lehman was chairman in 1925. 


Federal Trade Commissioner 


‘Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
EDWIN L. DAVIS 


| aati LAMAR DAVIS, appointed to the 
Federal Trade Commission for the term 
expiring in September, 1939, brings to the Com- 
mission the experience of seven terms as a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Tennessee. Born 
in that State in 1876 he was educated at Webb 
School of Bellbuckle, Tenn., and Vanderbilt 
University and was graduated from Columbian 
University Law School in 1899. 


Judge Davis was a presidential elector in 1904 
and from 1910 to 1918 he was judge of the 
Seventh Judicial Circuit of his native State. He 
was elected to the 66th Congress and reelected 
for six successive terms. During his service in 
the House of Representatives Judge Davis served 
on such important committees as Ways and“ 
Means and Merchant Marine and in the 72nd 
Congress was a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Fiscal Relations. In that Congress he 
was also made chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine, Radio and Fisheries. 


Judge Davis joins the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at a time when its duties have been 
expanded under legislation of this Congress. 
Originally created to prevent unfair methods of 
competition in commerce, to investigate viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws and similar mat- 
ters, it is now vested with the execution of the 
act recently passed to regulate traffic in stocks 
and bonds known as the Securities Act. The 
National Recovery Act also reaches out to the 
Trade Commission indirectly in certain of its 


Assistant Secretary of the: 
Treasury 


—Copyright, Harris-Ewing 
THOMAS HEWES 


HOMAS HEWES, the new Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of fiscal af- 
fairs, is a lawyer whose most continuous public 
service has been his work in behalf of the poor 


in their contact with the courts. Born ih Bal- 
timore, Md., in 1888 he removed to Hartford- 
Conn., as a youth and is a graduate of Yale 
College and Yale Law School. 


In 1914 Mr. Hewes was elected to represent 


‘his home town of Farmington in the General 


Assembly and three years later he was ap- 
pointed a member of the State Civil Service 
Commission. Appointed by Governor Trumbull 
in 1927 to the Commission to revise the Gen- 
eral Statutes he devoted three years to that 
work. At the request of the Judicial Council 
he went to England to study and report on the 
appellate system of British procedure. In 1931 
he was appointed a member of the Judicial 
Council by Governor Cross. 


Mr. Hewes began his work in behalf of the 
poor in 1914 by starting a free legal aid bu- 
reau in Hartford, doing the, work himself and 
receiving financial support thom the members 
of the Hartford County Bar. While in the 
Assembly he had the Home Rule Act amended 


so as to allow the cities to establish municipal © 


legal aid bureaus and induced the City of 
Hartford to establish the present bureau which 


was the first in the East. He also was active 


in the passage of the law creating the position 


First Assistant Postmaster 
General 


JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, First Assistant Post- 
master General, is a lawyer and has been 
an active newspaperman in Wyoming, his 
adopted State. Born in Chelsea, Mass., he was 
educated at Cambridge Latin School and Co- 
lumbia University, New York. After college he 
did part time newspaper work in New York and 
later went to Wyoming where he was at first 
connected with the Boulder Enterprise. Subse- 
quently he became city editor of the Cheyenne 
State Leader. 

Removing to the National Capital in 1917 
as private secretary to Senator Kendrick of his 
State, Mr. O'Mahoney entered the Law School 
of Georgetown University and graduated in 
1920 at the head of his class. 

Entering upon the practice of his profession 
in Wyoming he specialized in land and mining 
law, becoming an authority in those branches. 

In the organizaion of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment the First Assistant Postmaster General 
has charge of work involved in the annual ad- 
justment of salaries of postmasters at presi- 
dential postoffices, the organization and man- 
agement of postoffices of the first and second 
classes, the establishment of contract stations 
and the appointment, disciplining and fixing of 
salaries of assistant postmasters, supervisory 
officers, clerks and other classes of employes. 
His manifold duties extend to city and village 
delivery and collection services and reach into 
the rural mail service. 


Business Upturn 


Registers Gains 


| In‘Many Fields 


Industrial Output, Employ- . 
ment, Pay Rolls, Freight, 
Sales and Building Partic- 
ipate in Revival 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was larger than in May of any previous 
year. 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased considerably between the 
middle of April and the middle of May, 
and the Board’s index, which is adjusted 
to allow for seasonal variations, advanced 
from 58 per cent of the 1923-1925 average 
to 61 per cent. Factory pay rolls increased 
by a larger precentage to about 42 per 
cent of the 1923-1925 average. 

Value of construction contracts awarded 
during May and the first half of June, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
showed a nonseasonal increase from the 
exterme low levels prevailing earlier in the 
year. 


Gain in Freight Traffic 

Distribution,—Freight traffic increased 
from: April to May by more than the sea- 
sonal amount, reflecting chiefly larger 
shipments of miscellaneous freight and 
merchandise. Department store sales, 
which had increased substantially from 
March to April, showed liitle change in 
May. 

Wholesale prices—Wholesale commodity 
prices, as measured by the weekly index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, advanced 
from 60.3 per cent of the 1926 average in 
the week ended April 15 to 64.5 per cent 
in the week ended June 17. This in- 
crease reflected a rapid rise in the prices 
of commodities traded in on organized 
exchanges, including wheat, cotton, wool, 
hides, lard, sugar, silk, rubber, and non- 
ferrous metals, and also in the prices of 
flour, textiles, and leather; while prices 
of petroleum were reduced and most other 
prices showed relatively little change. 

Exchange Value of Dollar 

Foreign exchange—The value of the dol- 
lar in the exchange market declined by 18 
per cent between the middle of April and 
June 21. On the latter date the noon buy- 
ing rate on cable transfers for the French 
franc was 4.81 cents, as compared with a 
gold par of 3.92 cents, and the English 
pound was quoted at $4.16, as compared 
with a rate of $3.41 on April 12. 

Bank credit.—A return flow of $156,000,- — 


He holds degrees from Johns Hopkins, 
ton and Harvard Universities, and has 


to the Secretary of the Treasury, leaving 
the $1,515,000,000 outstanding notes on 
May 31. 


“The Corporation paid $10,000,000 to the | 


Eecretary of Agriculture, making a total 
of $135,000,000 paid that Department 
through May 31, but during May the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture returned to the Cor- 
poration $5,000,000, making a total of $20,- 
000;000 he has returne dto the Corpora- 
tion. 
Agricultural Funds 


From the date of organization of the re- | 


gional agricultural credit corporations to 
May 26 last, the R. F. C. had subscribed 
arid paid in $44,500,000 as capital for such 
ecrporations. It also so far up to May 31 
paid $36,870,000 to the Treasury for pay- 
ments on stock of Federal home loan 
banks. 

At the close of business May 31 the Cor- 
poration, o napplications of governors, had 
made available to States and Territories 
the $300,000.000 for relief of distress and 
work relief. It has also paid States an 
aggregate of $1,078,703 additional out of 
the $500,000,000 authorized as additional 
oonations to the States under the Wagner 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 

Under the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act of the past session the Corporation 
aliocate dto the Farm Loan Commissioner 
in the Farm Credit Administration $100,- 
000.000 for loans to joint stock land banks 
and $200,000,000 for, making loans to farm- 


For Producers of 
Cotton, Wheat 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


) 


‘has announced detailed plans for 
wheat and cotton and has issued a formal 
proclamation that “rental and/or benefit 
payments are to be made with respect to 
wheat, a basic. agricultural commodity.” 

Cotton farmers are to be asked to plow 
up or abandon acreage on which this 
year’s crop already is growing. Secretary 
Wallace says the cotton plan will be 
placed in effect only if agreements are 
signed by farmers which indicate a reduc- 
tion of at elast 2,000,000 bales from this 
vear’s crop. 

Since the average production of cotton 
is roughly one-third of a bale per acre, 
this would involve the abandonment of 
not. less than 6,000,000 acres, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
hopes that the abandonment may go as 
high as 10,000,000 acres. 

In return for this reduction, the farmers 


ers for reducing farm debts and redeem- 
ing foreclosed farms. 

The report among other things cites va-, 
rious acts of the past extra session which 
operated to authorize its outstanding ob- 
ligations to meet costs of new legislation. 
These included: Under the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act, increase by $500,000,000; 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
increase sufficient to carry out cotton- 
option plan; extensions of eligibility of 
loans on account of processors and dis- 


‘lecting benefits as follows: 


are offered alternative methods of col- 


(1) A cash payment in consideration of 
cooperation, based on the productivity of 
the land, and ranging from $6 per acre 
for land yielding on the average around 
100%pounds lint cotton per acre to $12 for 
land yielding on the average 275 pounds 
or more per acre, plus an option on Gov- 
ernment-held cotton in an amount equal 
to that which the producer agrees to re- 


tributors of agricultural commodities; and 
s9 forth. 


Loans to Towns 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced the following loans 
and commitments as of the dates given; 

June 20 

Virginia. Town of Mineral, $25,000 for 
a new municipal water supply system. 

Arkansas. Town of Hamburg, $25,000 
for a sanitary sewer system. 

California. Valley of Enchantment 
Mutual Water Company of Riverside. 
$2,700 for improvements to water supply 
system. 

Nebraska. Burt—Washington Drain- 
age District, $60,000 for construction of 
two settling basins. 

June 21 

Connecticut. East Lyme Water Com- 
pary, $100,000 for a water works system 
to serve several communities. 

Kansas. Ford County Housing Associa- 
tion, $155,000 for a housing project near 
Dodge City. 

South Carolina. Town of Eau Clair. 
$67.500 for water supply works. 

Pennsylvania. Borough of Monaco, 
$40,000 for improvement to its water 
supply system. 

Alabama. Town of Springville, $16,- 
000 for a new water system. 

New Jersey. City of Wildwood, $325,- 
000 for improvements to its water supply 
system. 

Florida. The Neptune Utilities of 
Atlantic Beach, $7,500 for improving its 
water supply system. 

Michigan. Town of Elk Rapids, $10,- 
000 for water supply improvements and 
extension. 

Virginia. Town of Honaker, $25,000 for 
new waterworks and sanitary improve- 
ments. 

June 22 

Main. Auburn Rehabilitation Corpora- 
tion $400,000 and the Ellsworth Rehabil- 
itation Corporation $250,000 for fire re- 
construction. Previous commitments to 
these corporations of $600,000 and $400,- 
000. respectively, have been made for that 
purpose. 

California. The Unified Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation of Los Angeles County, 
$500,000 for earthquake reconstruction. 


icents per pound. 


tire from production, and at a price of 6 


(2) A cash benefit without the cotton 
option, the amount of such benefit on a 
per acre basis, to range from $7 for land 
yielding from 100-124 pounds per acre to 
$20 for land yielding 275 pouhds or more 
per acre. 

The cotton offered on options is from! 
stocks to be turned over by the Farm 
Credit Administration to the Secretary of 
Agriculture from supplies taken over from 
cooperative associations and farmers after 
liens had been given on the cotton to se- 
cure loans. 

Arrangements have been made through 
which the Farm Credit Administration 
will receive 9'2 cents a pound for this 
cotton, although it will be taken by the 
Secretary at a nominal cost of 6 cents, 
including one cent of costs, involved in 
the transaction. The Government is los- 
ing about $50,000,000 in taking over the 
cotton and offering it to the farmer at 6) 
cents a pound, according to Secretary | 
Wallace, and this is included in comput- | 
ing the cost of the program. There are. 
about 2,375,000 bales of this cotton. 

Whether or not the plan actually goes | 
into effect will depend on the response | 
of farmers, inasmuch as Mr. Wallace says | 
he will not use it unless 2,000,000 bales | 
are covered by the agreements. The exact | 
amount of acreage to be retired from pro- | 
duction will be determined after the re- 
sponse is known. 

“Cotton Week” will be held in the South 


Three previous commitments of $500,000 
each have been made for this purpose. 
Bank Stock Purchase 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion also announced authorization for the 
purchase of $150,000 of preferred stock 
of the First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Evanston, Ills., contingent on the 
subscription of a like amount of common 
stuck by those interested in the organ- | 
ization of the new bank formed to succeed | 
the City National Bank & Trust Company 

ot Evanston. 
Announcement also is made of a loan ot 


to be organized as a subsidiary of the 
Todd Shipyards Corporation of New: 
York, to build a ship repair and dry dock 
plant on the Houston, Texas, ship canal. . 


member of the faculties of Amherst, Harvard, 
Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania. 


Fund of 300 Millions’ 


$1 100,000 to enable a private corporation | 


Prince- provisions. 
been a 
Hunt whose term on the 


had expired. 


Enlisting ‘Farmers in the ‘Campaign 


Judge Davis succeeds Commissioner C. W. 


of public defender. 


Mr. Hewes has 
Trade Commission 


charitable and welfare agencies and also has 
been a director in many business enterprises. 


been associated actively with 


Under him fall the cases of the establish- 
ment, change of name and discontinuance of 
postoffices and the consideration of complaints 
against posimasters and similar matters. 


~- 


during the week of June 26. During this 
period, an intensive campaign is planned 
to present to growers an opportunity to 
sign contracts to reduce their acreage in 
return for the benefits described. Local 
committees are being formed in about 
820 producing counties to carry om the 
campaign. 


Possible Decline 
In Price of Cotton 

Secretary Wallace expects to announce 
within 10 days after the campaign has | 
been started whether the plan will be 
Placed in operation. He: will also an- 


nounce the rate of tax to be applied 
Aug. 1. 


Secretary Wallace, in announcing the' 


program, said: 

“The Department of Agriculture feels 
that it is desirable that a substantial por- 
tion of this year’s cotton production be 
eliminated. With the prospects for an‘ 
unusually high yield of cotton this year 


and a 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 bale carry- | estimated by the Secretary at $150,000,000. 


over of American cotton, it is believed 
that the price of cotton this Fall, if no 
elimination of production occurs, may be | 
disastrous to the producer. If the reduc- 
tion sought is achieved, the situation will 
be materially improved and the prospects 
for a price approaching the fair exchange 
value definitely strengthened. It has long 
been recognized by the cotton producer 
and the Department of Agriculture that 
the mounting surplus of cotton, more than 
the normal carry-over at present, must 
be reduced if any material improvement 
is to be had in the cotton situation.” 

The wheat program provides for pay- 
ments to growers this year of a bounty 
on the proportion of their crop that goes 
into domestic consumption, and for fur- 
ther payments in 1934 and 1935, the en- 
tire program covering three years. 


These payments are to be approximately 
the amount which, added to the market 
price for wheat, would give the farmer a 
price for the domestic portion of his crop 
that euqals the pre-war parity price. That 
is, the return to the farmer would be such 
as to give him a purchasing power euqal 
to that which he had during the pre-war 
period. 

In return for these payments, the grower 
would have to contract to reduce his acre- 
age in 1934 and 1935 by a percentage 
specified by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
up to a maximum of 20 per cent of his 
average acreage of the last three years. 


Two-thirds of Sum : 
W ould Be Paid This Year 


Two-thirds of the compensatory pay- 
ments would be made this year, probably 
about, Sept. 15, and the remaining third 
when the grower provides proof that he 
has reduced his acreage by the required 
amount. The total amount to be distrib- 
uted to wheat growers the first year is 


The plan will be financed by a process- 
irfg tax at the maximum rate permissible 
under the law. The tax will be applied 
as of the beginning of the crop year, 
which date is tobe fixed by the Secretary. 
The crop year is generally considered to 
begin early in July, but the Secretary has 
jurisdiction to set his own date. 

The amount of acreage reduction is to 
depend in part on the outcome of the 
world wheat and economic conferences at 
London. For this reason, the Secretary 
has reserved jurisdiction to specify any 
percentage up to 20. 

_ A campaign to enlist wheat growers in 
the program is already planned. Regional 
conferences of Federal and State officials 
interested in the program, including espe- 
cially extension services, will be held June 
26 and 27 in Kansas City, Mo.; June 30 


PRODUCTION AN 


and July 1 in Spokane, Wash.; July 5 and | 
6 in Fargo, N. Dak.; and July 8 to 10 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

State conferences and district meetings 
will be held immediately after the re- 
gional conferences. -County campaigns to 
enlist farmers will be held in various re- 
gions from July 5 to Aug. 21. 

The preliminary conferences are de- 
signed to provide information as a basis 
on which State and county allotments of 
production can be worked out. Five-year 
averages of production will be used in 
computing these State and county quotas. 
A three-year average will be used in com- 
puting quotas for individual farms. 

The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced also that benefits will be paid to 
growers of cigar-type tobacco in New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin 
for reducing their acreage this year. De- 
tails of this program have not yet been 
worked out, but a processing tax is in- 
volved. 

Growers joining in the plan must agree ! 
to harvest this year not more than 50 
per cent of the acreage they harvested in 


-1932, or, alternatively, they may agree to 
harvest not more than 40 per cent of | 
their average acreage of 1931 and 1932. | 
Tentative plans are being worked out to 
aid growers of other types of tobacco. 


Sugar Interests to 


Discuss Their Problems 


Sugar growers and distributors will con- 
fer on their problems June 27 at Wash- | 
ington, D. C., upder the direction of Dr. | 
John Lee Coulter, a member of the Tariff | 
Commission. Dr. Coulter has _ been: 
“loaned” by the Tariff Commission to the | 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration | 
to aid in its sugar program. 

An orderly plan for handling the pres- 
ent large stocks of sugar is declared | 
to be urgently needed. Representatives 


D ACREAGE 


"HE following table gives the average 
United States for the five year period 
of average production of all wheat. The 


shown in Column A. Acreage planted (thousands of acres) of Winter wheat, 
1927, to 1931, Column B; all Spring wheat, Column C; total acreage, Column B: 


production and acreage planted in the 
928 to 1932. States are arranged in order 
tal production in thousands of bushels is 


pot the industry are expected to attend the 
meeting from Louisiana, the Philippine | 
Islands, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, | 
Cuba, and sugar beet growing regions. | 

Preliminary plans are being discussed 
for aiding the corn and hog industry.” 
Dr. A. G. Black, chef of agricultural eco- | 
nomics of the Iowa State College, has | 
been made Acting Corn-Hog Production 


Financial Inquiry | 


Will Be Resumed 


Senate Committee to Examine 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company 


The investigation of stock exchange 
activities, initiated on April 11, 1932, and 
carried on during the last session of the 
72d Congress and during the extra ses-_ 
sion just ended, will be resumed by the. 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur-. 
rency on Tuesday, June 27, in the Senate 
Office Building. The first witness sched-| 
uled, according to Chairman Fletcher | 
(Dem.), of Florida, June 22, is Otto H.| 
Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. | 


Chairman Fletcher said June 22 that 
the acquittal of Charles E. Mitchell, | 
formerly of the National City Bank, after | 
a trial in New York on charges brought 
there in respect to transfer of stock, will 
have no bearing on the future course of 
the Committee. The stock transfer was 
brought out before the Senate Committee 
when Mr. Mitchell was a witness. | 

“Our purpose is to get all the available | 
facts to use as a basis of legislation re-| 
garding the subject on which the com-| 
mittee has been engaged,” Mr. Fletcher 
said. 

According to the Committee, it is pos- | 
sible the examination of Kuhn, Loeb & | 
Company witnesses may occupy about 10 | 
days and later representatives of Dillon, | 
Read and Company will be examined. The | 
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33. New Jersey ...... 1,157 52.8 (52.8 
575 57.4 57.4 
36. Georgia ...... 510 55.2 55.2 
378 2.8 12.2 15.0 
34 3.2 3.2 


Committee may be engaged for about 
three weeks and then may recess. 


to Reduce Crop — Acreage 


+ 


County Canvasses to 
Carry Out Plans 
Are Arranged 


Chief of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Preliminary conferences of 
producers, processors, and distributors of 
corn and hogs are to be held before defi- 
nite plans begin to take shape. 

Conferences to develop aid for the dairy 
industry are continuing. Some regional 
agreements to regulate prices, production 
and distribution have been drafted in 
final form. A general conference of the 
dairy.industry was scheduled to meet June 
26 in Washingtdn. : 

A conference of the evaporated milk 
industry also is scheduled for June 29 in 
Washington. The meeting is designed 


000 of currency from circulation and pur- 


-|chase of $118,000,000 of United States 


Government securities by the reserve 
banks placed a considerable volume of 
reserve funds».at the disposal of member 
banks during the five weeks ending June 


'yeduce further the member banks’ indebt- 
‘edness to the reserve banks and the re- 


These funds were used in part to 


serve banks’ holding of acceptances, and* 
in part were added to the member banks’ 
reserve accounts. 


Loans And Investments 


_ Loans and investments of member banks 


in 90 leading cities increased by $175,000,- 
000 in the four weeks ending June 14, rep- 
resenting chiefly a growth of security loans 
and other loans at New York City banks. 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities ' 
made by New York City banks increased 
by $160,000,000 during the period, while 
security loans to other customers declined. 
Net demand deposits at the reporting 
banks increased by over $500,000,000, re- 
flecting in part a further growth of bank- 
ers’ balances, principally in New York 
City. 

| Money rates in the open market con- 
tinued to decline during the period and in 
the middle of June were slightly above 
éhe lowest levels of recent years. 

On May 26 the discount rate of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York was re- 
cuced from 3 to 2'2 per cent and in the fol- 
lowing three weeks rates were lowered 
from 3'2 to 3 per cent at the Federal Re- 


to develop a trade agreement covering; serve Banks of Chicago, Boston, San 


prices and trade practices and aiming at 
improving conditions generally in the in- 
dustry. 


|Francisco, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Cleveland. At the other Federal reserve 
/ banks a rate of 3‘ per cent prevails. 


lure of 


spaced type 


alance Your Day 


Balance a busy and tiring day with an 
evening of rest and diversion. Relax 
tense nerves—release your imagina- 
tion—with colorful, light-hearted fic- 
tion. There is a tonic for tired minds 
and bodies in stories that hold the 
romantic 
glamour of far places—stories with 
warmth, excitement and drama in 
every line—stories whose lively tempo 
and many-sided plots lift you above 
the dullness of daily routine. Argosy 
offers such stories, in a convenient, 
book-size magazine. The large, well- 


make reading restful for tired eyes. 


the 


adventure, 


and non-glaring paper 


144 Pages for Ten Cents 


July 1 Issue 


On Sale June 28 
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Seeking Remedies for Tax Evasions | 
As Means for Increasing Revenues 


Nuisance and Emergency Levies Can Be Elimi- 
nated and Millions Added to. Receipts, Says 
Chairman of House Inquiry 


THE TIDE 


| 


Discussion of Stabilization Deferred at London---America Proposes Tariff 


Reforms---Near Agreement.on Curtailment of Wheat Production 


OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


American Resistance to Proposals _ ; 
For Immediate Currency Stabilization 


Objection to Interruption of Price Advance 
And Insistence on Preliminary Reforms _ 
Dictate Policy at London Conference 


Information Derived from Official Sources—as of noon, June 24 


Several hundred million dollars of extra | 
revenue may accrue annually to the ben-' 
efit of the Federal Government if legisla-— 
tion correcting technicalities in the tax 
laws and administrative regulations there-. 
under and irregularities of tax collection 
practices is enacted by the present Con- 
gress. This is the opinion of Representa- 
tive Samuel B. Hill ‘Dem.), of Waterville, 
Wash. , a majority member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. He is 
chairman of a subcommittee charged with 
the task of investigating tax evasions and 
recommendation of remedial measures. 

Backed by the House, which vested au- 
thcrity in the subcommittee in the closing 
hours of the recent extra session of Con- 
gress; fortified with some of testimony de- 
veloped at recent examination of partners 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and others before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and having the cooperation of 
tax experts of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
the subcommittee is holding meetings and 
confererfces and studying the whole sub- 
ject with a view to action by Congress 
when the results are laid before the House 
next January. 

Progedure Mapped Out 

The subcommittee held two meetings 
the past week and individual members 
conferred, all in executive sessions, map- 
ping out procedure. The plan is for the 
tax experts, including experts of the joint 
committee, to carry on the investigation 
during the session and, with the results 
im the way of information and proposed 
remedies at hand, in the Fall to work out 
a complete legislative program to meet tax 
evasions and so on at a special meeting 
of the full Committee on Ways and Means, 
which, according to Mr. Hill, is likely to 
be held some weeks ahead of the regular 
January session of Congress. 

“I do not anticipate am extra session of 
Congress,” Mr. Hill explained, June 23, 
“but when it does meet in January we will 
have a program to lay before the House. 


I expect the full Committee on Ways and 


Means will meet in November and the sub- 
committee will make its report to the full 
Committee then.” 
Gross Income as Tax Basis 
The Ways and Means Committee, in- 


cluding the subcommittee, is authorized 
the expediency of a gross-income tax as. 


a substitute for the net income tax, and 
by a resolution (H. Res. 174) to investigate 


it has the responsibility of obtaining all. 


information necessary as a basis for leg- 
islation. It is given a leeway of 90 days 


aiter the beginning of the next regular 


session mM Jan. 3 within which 


it may 


,Sides Chairman Hill, are:j Reps. 


make its report. It has authority to sit 
and act at sucn times and places as it! 
pleases within the District of Columbia | 


Curing this Congressional recess; to hold 


hearings, fequire attendance of witnesses, 


and production of books, papers and doc- | 


uments, by subpena or otherwise, and to! 
take such testimony as it deems necessary. | 

The members of the subcommittee, be-- 
Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vinson ‘(Dem.), 
of Ashland, Ky.; Cooper ‘Dem.), of Dyers- | 
burg, Tenn.; Treadway (Rep.), of Stock- | 


bridge, Mass.; Crowther ‘Rep.), of Sche-_ 


-nectady, N. Y., and Frear (Rep.), of Madi- 
son, Wis. 
Remedy Sought for Defects 


| 


“The subcommittee is now engaged in. 


outlining the different subjects on which 
it will get comprehensive data to remedy 
defects in the revenue law where there are 
leakages in taxes. We are concentrating 
cn some articular features. 

“We figure that if we can stop avoid- 


ances of taxes that are now going on we. 


can save several hundred million dollars. 
By so doing, we would then be in a posi- 


tion to eliminate so-called emergency and_ 


nuisance taxes. 


“We are not considering the sales tax) 


at this time. That sales tax was thor- 
oughly considered by Congress in 1932. I 
doubt if we could pass a sales tax in Con- 
gress now. : 
Deductions for Losses 

“The subcommittee is planning to pay 


particular attention to corporate reorgan- | 


izations, partnership losses and distribu- 


tion of losses among the partners as a) 


scheme for deduction against the tax on 
individual incomes. This is 9 subject on 
which testimony was given before the Sen- 
ate committee revealing that partners of 
the Morgan company failed to pay indi- 
vidual income taxes. 


“There is also being considered the dis- | 
tribution of corporate assets under the! 


cuise of sales at prices less than fair mar- 
ket valucs The subcommittee will take 


‘tions of depreciation and depletion. 


into consideration in»its work the ques-— 
It 


will consider the regulations of the Treas-. 


ury Department promulgated under the 


revenue laws, especially those where the’ 
courts or the Board of Tax Appeals has 


of law. There are other subjects along 


found that such regulations lack the force | 


‘this general line on which information| 


will be gathered with a view to considera- 
tion in concrete form later on.” 

L. H. Parker, chief of the staff of experts 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, and his assistants are join- 
ing in the subcommittee conferences. 


Far-reaching Plans to Curtail Working Forces Under 
Reorganization Program 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


will be held as scheduled but with a re- 
duction in attendance to meet the limited 
funds*‘availabie. 
all training to carididates who have’ had 
previously at least one Summer's train- 
ing in the Citizens’ Military 
Camps. 

The Army school system which pro- 
Vides schooling for all components, in- 
cluding West Point and Air cadets, will 
continue. 


Reduction of Force 


In Interior Department 
The Department of the Interior an- 


nounces that in order to keep within the | 


appropriation for its activities a reduc- 
tion in force will be necessary, but the 
number is at this time undetermined. An 
effort will be made toward uniform and 
_ coordinated action for the whole Depart- 
ment to prevent inequities as between 
employes. There will be no general 
rotated furloughs. 

After the necessary reduction in force 
has been made by the retirement of 30- 
year employes where practicable and the 
separation of unnecessary or less effi- 
cient employes, individual furloughs for 
short periods in order to retain a neces- 
sary staff will be approved on proper 
justification. 

Where the force must be permanently 
reduced actual separations will be made, 
but where there is a ‘reasonable expecta- 
tion of a need for the employes later in 
the fiscal year, indefinite individual fur- 
loughs instead of separations will issue. 
Effort will be made to assist efficient em- 
ployes who must be separated to secure 
employment in new organizations under 
-the Federal relief program. 


Market News Service 
To Be Eliminated 


Elimination of the Market News Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture in 


order to effect a saving of more than $1,-. 


200.000 in the Department's budget for 
the next fiscal year was announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace. 


At the present time, points out J. 
Clyde Marquis, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the Market News 
Service gathers and distributes current 
information on supplies, demand, and 
»yrices of all the principal farm products 
in more than 50 of the principal Ameri- 
can market centers’ throughout’. the 
country. 

In the Bureau of Internal Revenue be- 
tween 500 and 600 persons will be dropped, 
although that Bureau has to carry the 
burden of collecting additional taxes, ac- 
cording to Guy T. Helvering. the Commis- 
sioner. Approximately $2.885.000 must be 
cut from the Bureau's cost. he said. 

As far as possible the reduction in per- 
sonnel will not be accompanied by aban- 
donment “of any revenue field offices. ac- 
cording to Mr. Helvering, but 141 office 
employes of the accounts and collections 
unit throughout the country, 104 deputy 
collectors and 116 agents will be dropped. 
In addition 40 attorneys and about 60 
clerks from the general counsel's office 
may have to be dismissed. 

A new division under a new depuly com- 
missioner will be set up within the Bureau, 
however, to direct the work of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol, another branch 


of the Treasury Department which is being’ mates announced by the Department. Mr. | 


merged with the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The whole personnel of the Alco- 
hol Control Bureau, however, will not be 


4 


This reduction will limit | 


Training , 


MANY GOVERNMENT OFFICES | 
WILL REDUCE PERSONNEL 


| 
{ 
! 


continued. Commissioner Helvering said. 
/only “the best” workers would be kept 


The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol has 


had charge of issuing permits for beer and | 


other legitimate uses of alcohol. 
revenue angle. 


\Commerce Department 
| Will Dismiss 500 


To keep within its reduced appropria- 


|tion the Department of Commerce an- 


/nounces that 500 married employes where 
|husband and wife are both in the Gov- 
ernment service in Washington wil] be 
dismissed. As a further retrenchment 
measure the entire. personnel of that De- 
partment will have to take a 15-day ad- 
ministrative furlough without pay. This 
Will be equivalent fo a cut of 4 per cent. 
in addition the Department announced 
that several hundred more workers will 
be let out by reason of low civil service 
ating. 

| The Public Printer, George H. Carter. 
announced that between 300 and 400 dis- 
| missals will be made from the force of 
‘the Government Printing Office effective 
July 15. This office also will apply the 
‘married workers rule, either husband or 
|wife having to separate from the service. 
| Other departments are studying their 


personnel reduction plans to be announced | 


later and made effective the first of the 
fiscal year. 


Federal Radio Commission 
| Dismisses Ten Workers 


| The Federal Radio Commission an- 
/nounced June 23, that it was obliged to 
‘dismiss five employes at its headquarters 
‘in Washington, D. C., and five in the 
\field due to reduced appropriations for 
‘the fiscal year 1934. These “separations” 
/were found necessary, it was stated, be- 


cause the 1934 appropriation for the Com- 


he Fees 
arising out of these permits give its work 


| 


© 


Stabilization Deferred. National programs for 
economic recovery came into conflict with inter- 
national plans for stable currencies at the World 
Economic Conference this week, with the result 
that de facto stabilization has been postponed 
to the indefinite future. 

The first conflict developed when Washington 
rejected tentative suggestions for currency sta- 
bilization. These proposals did not come from 
the Conference itself, but from the heads of cen- 
tral banks meeting in London, with George L. 
Harrison, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, 
principal advisor to the Treasury, sitting in for 


. the United States. 


President Roosevelt, in reply to this proposal, 
sent instructions to the delegation in London 
making it clear that the United States did not 


‘propose to enter any temporary or permanent 


agreement on stabilization which would obstruct 
the rise in prices brought about by the domestic 
recovery program. On receiving these instruc- 
tions the delegation issued a statement explain- 


ing that stabilization now would be “untimely,” | 


in view of America’s domestic program for rais- 
ing prices. | 

On June 19 Senator Pittman presented a res- 
olution urging that “stability in the international 
monetary field be attained as quickly as practi- 
cable,” supporting eventual return of the gold 
standard and proposing remonitization of silver, 
and other measures to restore silver prices. 

Washington’s veto of stabilization precipitated 
a short-lived crisis in London. <A majority of 
countries strongly supported de facto stabiliza- 
tion. France and the gold standard bloc de- 
clared that stable currencies must be achieved 
before the Conference could do any useful work 
on lowering tariffs or removing trade barriers. 

Fear of inflation by the United States was be- 
hind this French view. They explained that if 
the dollar is allowed to decline in terms of francs, 
then France and other countries will be forced to 
impose higher tariffs to protect themselves 
against American “dumping.” 

Nevertheless, the Conference agreed on June 


22 to proceed with other economic questions. 


while awaiting the opportune time for currency 
stabilization. France, reassured that America 
had no intention of launching into uncontrolled 
inflation, consented to proceed with other prob- 


lems. 

American Tariff Policy. Answering critics 
who had assailed American policy on the crucial 
issues of stable currency and tariff reduction, 
the American delegation on June 22 presented a 
resolution advocating abolition of quotas and re- 
duction of tariffs as quickly as possible. The 
resolution cleared up some of the confusion 
which had followed publication of an earlier sug- 
gestion for a 10 per cent horizontal] cut in tariffs. 
This suggestion was prepared by American tech- 
nical experts and circulated at the Conference in 
the name of the United States, but was repudi- 
“ted by the American delegation. 

Secretary Hull’s’ formal resolution was_ pre- 
serited “on authority of the delegation, and in 
accordance with instructions of the United States 
Government.” It condemned policies of extreme 
nationalism and urged all nations to agree: (1) 
To remove embargoes, quotas, and other arbi- 
trary. barriers ‘‘as quickly as possible;” (2) to 
avoid discriminating measures in commercial 
treaties. 

The resolution was referred to the economic 
commission, where some doubt was expressed 
that these general principles could be made effec- 
tive without simultaneous action on monetary 
problems. 


European statesmen awaited the arrival of 
Prof. Raymond Moley, Assistant Secretary of 
State, for further light on the position of the 
American Government. In Washington, how- 
ever, it was explained that Mr. Moley will not 
be a member of the delegation, nor will he par- 
ticipate in the work of the Conference. He will 
convey to Secretary Hull his impressions of the 
development of the domestic situation. 


x * 

Regulating World Production. The problem of 
regulating the world’s production of raw mate- 
rials so as to raise prices and restore purchasing 
power was the third major issue to come before 


Austria. 


the Economic Conference this week. After hear- 
ing spokesmen for ten large producing countries 
state their views, delegates looked to the wheat 
producing countries for an answer to their 
problem. | 

A conference of wheat producing countries 
met in London several weeks ago for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement to limit production and 
export of this important commodity. The price 
of wheat is depressed because all of the produc- 
ing countries have large surplus stocks which 
they cannot dispose of. If all countries pledge 
themselves to limit production for a few years 
this surplus will be absorbed and prices will rise. 

After protracted discussion, four of the five 
big wheat exporting countries—the United 
States, Canada, Argentina and Russia—have 
agreed to a plan for reducing acreage and limit- 
ing exports. Australia, the other large wheat 
country, has yet to be heard from, but hope is 
expressed that she will approve fhe plan and 
thus assure agreement. 

x 

Review of War Debts. Preparations are under 
way for the review of war debt agreements with 
those countries which have met their obligations 
to the United States or made token payments in 
acknowledgement of their debts. ‘Acting Secre- 
tary of State Phillips has conferred with repre- 
sentatives of Finland and several other countries 
who have requested a review. 

The United States invited Finland, as the only 
country which met its June 15 payment in full, 
to open the series of debt conferences. As the 
Finnish Minister will not be in Washington this 
Summer, Finland declined this honor and de- 
ferred further negotiations until Fall. 

No date has yet been set for negotiations with 
other debtors. Czechoslovakia has asked’ for 
early consideration of its case. 


No promise for review of their debts has been: 


given to France and the six other countries 
which defaulted. In reply to the notes presented 
by these governments on June 15, the State De- 
partment merely called attention “to the prob- 
lems raised by the failure * * * to meet the 
payment due,” 


Austro-German Friction. Further tension be- 
tween Austria and Germany has followed the 
banishing of all Nazi organizations in Austria. 
On June 19 the Austrian government adopted 
strenuous measures to suppress all activities of 


the National Socialist Party throughout Austria. 


and banished Nazi organizers sent in from 
Germany. 

The Cabinet announced that members of the 
Nazi Party are forbidden to engage in any polit- 
ical activity, to form any other political party or 
to wear the party emblem. After conferring in 
London and Paris, Chancellor Dollfuss returned 
to Vienna with a new $40,000,000 loan asa token 
= = sympathy of Great Britain, France and 

aly. 
_ While the Hitler government remained silent 
in the face of these developments, the National 
Socialist press in Germany expressed open de- 
fiance and warned that the “battle” will not end 
before Chancellor Dollfuss is driven from 


Chancellor Hitler meanwhile-took steps to sup- 
press opposition to his policies within the bor- 
ders of Germany by dissolving the Social Demo- 
cratic Party which polled 7,000,000 votes in the 
election of March 5. The government’s decree 
removes all Socialists from office and deprives 
the party of its 121 seats in the Reichstag. 

_ Mediation in Cuba. The prospect for a solu- 
tion of Cuba’s internal difficulties was increased 
this week when three opposition factions ac- 
cepted the good offices of Ambassador Sumner 
Welles as “mediator” in the strife between the 
government of President Machado and a large 
element of the population. The American Am- 
bassador tendered his good offices in his “per- 
sonal capacity,” but with the approval of the 
State Department. 3 

The three groups which have accepted his 
mediation are the “A. B. C.” student revolu- 
tionary organization, the professors of Havana 
University, closed more than-three years ago by 
President Machado, and the “O. C. R. R.,” a rad- 
ical opposition faction. All three groups are 
bitter foes of President Machado. 7 


PUNISHMENT OF RACKETEERS Nanking, China, Is Now 


| cess of the conference in London. 


'the equipment-maintenance. allowance of 


‘mission was reduced $140,000 compared 
with the 1933 appropriation. 


AS SAFEGUARD'FOR BUSINESS 


The appropriation for 1934 is $640,000 
.compared with $780,587 for the fiscal year 
‘1933. For the fiscal year 1932 the Com- 
|mission's appropriation was $454,197 and 
‘the appropriation for the Radio Division 


Drive by Federal Agencies to Protect Business From Pay- 
ing Tributes to “Gangs” Is Considered 


of the Department of Commerce $490,000. 
During 1932 the Radio Division of the 
‘Department of Commerce was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Radio Commission 
under an Executive Order. 


Now all work heretofore performed by 
the two institutions is being done by the 
Radio Commission jo that the merger 
hes brought about a saving of more 
than $300,000, it was stated. 


Furlough Ordered | 
public enemy. 


F or Potsal Worker 8 The bootiegger need not be czpccied to 
Postmaster General James A. Farley.| 90 to work ai.d make an honest iiving if 
June 19, announced that the  Presi- | prchibition is repealed, says Mr. Woodruff. 
cent had approved an order issued; when cvenues of iarge profits in rac:.etecr- 
by the Postmaster General, prescribing | ing are open to him. 
ia nine-day furlough without pay for em-| 
ployes of the Postal Service to be taken! , 
during the three-month period from July | 


4 
under the present inadequate statutory 
powers. 


State’s job of punishing its own criminals. 
It is not planned as a medium to prose- 
cute any criminal who can be successfully 
prosecuted under State laws. On the other 
hand, it is mereiy proposed to draw every 
law-enforcing agency in the country into 
a cooperative organization to fight the 


nd forcing tiem to purchase th: dugh cer- 
Y\tain sources, gangsters have built up a 


'1 to Sept. 30. 
profitable ixcustry and Mr. Woouiuff fore- 
The President also issued an executive | sens a boom in the industry when illicit’ 
‘order reducing for the same _ period | 


liquor dispen:cis turn to this way of mak- 
‘ing a livin... 


] { 4 
rural carriers from 4 cents to 1.176 cents He’ finds that complete disregard of law 


‘per mile per day. 


No effort is te be made to take over the 


By exacting iributes from buviness men. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


.economic life of the country will be com- 
plete, Mr. Woodruff believes. 

A bill (H. R. 4740) introduced during the 
special session of Congress by Mr. Wood- 
ruff was considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, but no action was 


Developing New Harbor 


The Nanking Government is actively 
| pushing the construction of a new harbor 
; near Haichow, on the Yellow Sea, says a 
| radiogram to the Commerce Department's 
| Regional Division from Commercial] At- 
| tache Julean Arnold, Shanghai. This de- 
velopment will give Haichow, eastern ter- 
minus of the Lunghai railway, an outlet 
to the sea. The Lunghai railway is the 
,only east-west road in China, and has a 
_western terminus at Sianfu, in Shensi. It 
of the Yangtse Valley. 

Construction of the new harbor, which 
‘is called Silientao, has been awarded to 
Netherland engineerf{ng interests under 


taken by Congress. He plans to press for, provisions of the Boxer indemnity fund. 


action on the measure when sessions are | 


resumed in January. 


Mr. Woodruff says holdings of the courts 
have been broad on the subject of inter- 


State commerce and believes the bill would | 


prove of distinct service in eliminating 
rackets which threaten the very foundg- 
tions of government. 

Referring to the recent killing of five 
‘policemen and Department of Justice 


‘agents at Kansas City, he said that action 
‘of the Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- | 


mings, in setting the Department of Jus- 
_tice in motion to help apprehend the mur- 
derers is being done without authority of 
law. 


Texas Levies on Pipe Lines 


_ And Puts Barrel Tax on Oil 


Austin, Tex.—A bill levying a tax of 
2 cents per barrel on oil and providing 
for an intangible assets tax on pipe lines 


has been signed by Governor Ferguson. 


partment of Justice but to American civil- 
zation.” 


_ Mr. Cummings said he-hoped to have 
a complete program worked out of Fed- 
eral intervention. There are many ways 
of attacking the problem, he said, and in- 


taps the rich agricultural country north- 


- Approximately $9,500,000 will be saved 
in the cost of postal operations as a re- 
|sult of these orders, according to esti- 


‘Farley said the orders were issued as a 
necessary step toward balancing the Post 
| Office budget for the fiscal year 1934. 


,on the part of the racketeer has been 
| Browing constantly until today crimes of 
/every description, including kidnaping and 
/murder, are committed with the utmost 
abandon. 


Unless the gangster is checked, it is only 
‘a matter of time until his mastery of the! said, “is a challenge not only to the De- the Department. 


dicated that cooperation with the States 

would be the general line of procedure. 

| The Attorney General, however, de- “We have to win that war, and we will,” 

_clared June 22 that America must win Mr. Cummings declared. He said the in- 

the war on crime even if it requires in-'| terest of the Department of Justice was 

‘tervention by the Federal Government. not sporadic. A steady pressure against 
The recent killing in Kansas City, he’ all criminal activity will be continued by 


Federal Intervention 


America is unwilling to enter into any, with budgets. the question of armament 
currency stabilization agreement in the! ccsts are considered pertinent. 
immediate future for two reasons: A de-| Tariffs, too, must be readjusted if stabili- 
sire to see domestic prices continue to/ zation is to be helpful to world trade. 
rise for a while, and a belief that sta- When other nations show a willingness 
bilization must be preceded by other re-| to proceed with these matters, the United 
iorms. States will proceed with stabilization, it 

This position on the ‘stabilization: ques- | was said. | : ‘ 
tion raised at the World Economic Con- | 
ference was stated by the Treasury De-' the week of June 12 were rejected of 
partment. June 19. 

Meanwhile the machinery which could | Technical proceedings which would be 
be used if stabilization were agreed upon | necessary to attain and continue stabil- 
has been worked out by heads of the ized rates of exchange, however, have- 
Bank of England, the Bank of France caused no disagreement. The heads of 
and the New York Federal Reserve Bank. the central banks of France and England 
Four or five possible methods have been | and of the New York reserve bank have- 
cutlined, leaving final selection until an| reached an understanding on a series of 
agreement is reached by the Conference. plans. The one most compatible with 
| Price Advance Outlined the decision of the conference will be 


| The price rise which America has en-| followed. 


Regulation of Exchange 
|joved since the first of April and which age ; 
‘tne Government would like to see con- Details of the several plans have not 


| been disclosed completely. They all re« 
\tinved farther before stabilization 1 volve, however, around buying and sell- 
agreed to has been traced by the Federa ing exchange to maintain the relation 
Reserve Board. | _ | ship agreed upon for currencies. Since 

Comparing the prices of six commodi- | oyrrencies are no longer to be ed 
pegge 
ae lard, silver, copper, tin an 


te gold. such buying and selling will be 
rubber—in America and England, the: essential to counterbalance speculation of 
Board found that the index of these | other movements. ; 


prices had risen 60 per cent in this coun-| The buying and selling for all currencies 
try since April 1. About half of this in- might be intrusted to the Bank of In- 
crease was found to.correspond to depre- ternational Settlements. The central 
ciation of the dollar. The other half} bank of each country might conduct op- 
represented American increases not paral- erations respecting its own currency or 
leled abroad. the government themselves or certain 

Immediate Stabilization Opposed commercial banks might be intrusted with 


Fearful lest stabilization check or re- ‘Ne tsk. 


verse this price trend at home, the Amer- _, 
: SHARP ADVANCE 
| ably upon immediate stabilization, even 
of a temporary nature, such as is urged 
‘by the French. The most advantageous 
| Sime for stabilization, it was said, would 3 
be when there has been a strong world- | Foreign Markets Lag Behind 
‘be disturbed by developments in the. Those in This Country " 
| The other objection to a stabilization Ft pa A gp made the sharpest. 
| if , y years, influenced by 
‘agreement was grounded in the belief that changes in monetary policy, increased 
‘without balanced budgets, internal mon-j,. de 
‘Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De« 
Stabilization is meaningless. For this’).:tment of Agriculture, in its current 
|reason the American Government felt 
tion in the opening days of the Conference. ring 
the United States. 
| It was felt that gold standard nations,, Consumption is usually downward in 
particularly France, were endeavoring to April and May but this year there has 
set. up stabilization as a requisite for suc- been increased buying of wool in the 
This Boston market, increased buying of 
undue emphasis. ‘textile manufacturing centers. Quota- 
According to the view held here stabili- | tions for domestic wool on the Boston 
zation was ‘merely one problem before the market the third week of May were 70. 
conference and one which should be to 120 per cent above the low point of 
viewed in a setting of related matters. It | July, 1932. 
without budget, "monetary and tariff re- the 1933 clip is under way in most Northe 
forms. \ern Hemisphere countries, and that con< 
Balanced budgets and adequate metallic, ditions continue to indicate a fairly 
reserves are essential to sound monies,| heavy clip in the United States and in 
-and monies are essential to stabilization, the United Kingdom, and probably fur- 


‘ican Government has not looked favor- 
IN WOOL PRICE 

wide upswing in prices which could not 
.etary revisions and tariff adjustments, | OUYing. and low spot supplies, says the 
| the month, but somewhat less than in 

Stabilization Overemphasized 

the American Government thought Was woolen textiles, and greater activity in 
was regarded as particularly ineffective’ The Bureau reports that shearing of 
the Treasury declared. In connection’ ther reductions in France and Germany. 
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Buta : 
COOL SHAVE! 
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Ingram’s comes in jars and it 
comes in tubes. The same grand 
soap is in both, and even your 
druggist can’t tell you which 
package is better! 

Ask him for Ingram’s and 
judge for yourself! 


He's a Red Hot Razzer in 
Congress, but he keeps his chin 
cool! He votes “No” on every- 
thing but Ingram’s, the shaving 
cream that made cool shaves a 
national institution! Ingram’s 
vetoes all burns, smarts and 
scrapes of the razor! 

Citizens, Ingram’s fast-soak- 
ing lather deserves your ballot! 
It’s got three constituents that 
give it the effect of a shaving 
cream, a lotion and a skin tonic 
in one. And it’s got a million 
supporters who bless it every 
morning. 

Besides being cooler than_ 
an Eskimo’s sleeping-porch, 


INGRAM’S | 
Shaving Cream 
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NEW HIGHWAYS. UNDER THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT 


PROGRAM of road 
reaching into practically every 
county in the United States is being 


planned by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
using within a single vear the minimum 
of $400,000,000 made available for the 
purpose in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Provision of employment where it is 
most needed will be the guiding princi- 
ple of the program, taking precedence 
over the local need of improved roads, 
according to the Bureau. For this rea- 


son, the maximum of hand labor will be, 


used where the expense will not be in- 
creased excessively by such a program. 

Road funds available under previous 
appropriations are nearly exhausted, Bu- 
reau reports show. Road projects have 
been piling up on the waiting list, and 
there is little question that the entire 
fund of $400,000,000 can be expended 
within a single vear. 

The act provides for a minimum ex- 
penditure within two years of the amount 
allotted for public roads. Should this 
sum be used in a year, the Bureau al- 


most undoubtedly could duplicate its job. 


in a second year, providing additional 
employment for thousands of 
Whether it is contemplated that further 
allocations for roads will be made -for 
a second year from the $3,300,000,000 
public works fund has not yet been de- 
termined, however. 
Largest Works Project 
President Roosevelt has expressed a 


desire that all possible projects be under- : 


taken in the first year to give a powerful 


stimulus to purchasing power and indus- > 
The Bureau will be able to put its. 


try. 
whole $400,000,000 program through in 
that time. 

Road construction has consistently been 
the Government’s largest public works 


project, as measured by the amounts of, 


money invested in it. Under the new 
public works prosram, it bids fair to 
continue to occupy the leading position. 


The industrial recovery act not only 
provides for continuance of the road 
program, but it broadens the scope of 
the work materially. 
tation that construction must cost not 
more than $15,000 a mile and the restric- 
tion to highways outside of cities both 
have been removed. 

Moreover, provision is made expressly 
for feeder roads. The definition of feeder 
roads has not yet been made officially, 


The previous limi-- 


but the phrase may be construed to in-| 


clude city streets leading to the Federal- 
aid highways -passing through the cities. 
Such a construction would 
available for-a great mileage of highway 


not heretofore covered in road-building ” 


laws. 
Elimination of Hazards 

Another phase of work provided for is 
subject to a broad interpretation. This 
is the provision for elimination of haz- 
ards. It 
other things, to correction of dangerous 
curves, 
and building of sidewalks to 
eliminate hazards to pedestrians. It may 
also be construed to apply to lighting 
of highways. 

Adequate lighting of highways-is re- 
garded in some quarters as one of the 
Most important coming developments in 
road construction. In New Jersey, two 
stretches of highway are being, illumi- 
nated this vear to determine the effect 
on accident rates at night. The sections 
of road were chosen for their night haz- 


ards, and a comparison is to be made of. 


the accident rates before and after light- 
ing. It has been estimated, on the basis 
of accident rates, that night driving is 
four times as hazardous as day driving. 
since about half the accidents occur at 
night when traffic density is about one- 
fourth of the density during the day. 
Work on Grade Crossings 

For the first time, the Federal funds 
are to be available for elimination 
grade crossings without a contribution of 
part of the cost by the railroads affected. 
Heretofore, one of the chief 
elements in grade crossing climination 
has been the inability of the railways to 
finance such work on a large scale. 

The total cost of Federal-aid roads 
completed during the last fiscal year, 
which ended June 30, 1982, was $317,000.- 
000. Of this, the 
contributed $144,720,000, a small part of 
which had been held over from the pre- 
ceding vear. Thus the Federal fund 
glone available for roads during the next 
vear is larger than the entire expendi- 
ture on the Federal-aid system last year, 
which included the share contributed by 
the States. 

Under the industrial bill, road fund- 
are made available for all types of roads. 
City streets, “superhighwavs” of four o1 
more concrete lanes, ordinary highways 
and roads, forest roads and trails, and 
the low-type “farm-to-market” road built 
merely by working the native soil are 
included in the program. 

Bridges, viaducts, vehicular tunnels. 
safety fences, and other equipment are 
included in the broad provisions of the 
act. 

State Contributions 

The States have been handicapped 1¢ 
cently in their provision of funds fo. 
road building. Low returns from th, 
gasoline and automobile taxes have de 
pleted road improvement funds. In som: 
cases, rising deficits in the general State 
funds have resulted in diversion of some 
of the gasoline and automobile tax to 
general purposes. 

For these reasons, it is not expected 
that the States will have as much money 
as usual to put into the highway pro- 
gram. The Federal expenditures, how- 
ever, as indicated, will provide more than 
the total contributed by both the Fed- 
eral Government and the States lasi 
year. With the money that the States 
are able to contribute, the total for the 
year is expected to show a very mate- 
rial increase. 

This shortage of State funds has re- 
sulted in the piling up of State road- 
building programs. There is, therefore. 
a large amount of work ready to be 
with the plans already drawn. 
The Bureau of Public Roads expects the 


‘program will start with a rush, and is 


Federal Government. 


make funds. 


is expected to apply, among 


widening of curves and narrow: 


of . 


retarding 


‘Santa 


where it was offered by 
~(Rep.), of Nebraska. 


Kmployment Where It Is Most Needed Is the Guiding Principle; Fund 


400 Million Dollars Available for Roads 


- than ever before on the need of em- 
ployment in the localities proposing proj- 
ects, and less on the need of highways. 
It is planned to administer the program 
on a percentage of 112 per cent of the 
funds provided, although 2' per. cent 


of 


Girdles eliminating left 
and crossings 


PHOTO BY (OUARTESY NEW JERSEY STATE HIGHWAY COMM. 


Typical 


‘farm ~to-market” 


low cost gravel road 
PHOTO BY COURTESY BUALAU OF PUBLIC 
Allotment of $400,000,000 to the States for work on roads is intended to replenish depleted funds and provide widespread employment. 
are depicted above will be financed, according to the Bureau of Public Roads. 
struction that make‘the maximum use of manpower instead of machinery where such a policy will not result in excessive cost per mile. 


Viaduct connecting two eastern cities 


PHOTO BY COURTESY NEW JERSEY STATE HIGHWAY COMM, 


The super- heieeny, a four lane, 


heavy traffic artery 


PHOTO BY COVATESY U BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


VARIOUS TYPES OF ROADS TO BE BUILT UNDER PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


The last word in cross-roads: 
all left turns eliminated 


may be used for administrative purpdses 
‘under the law. Thus a larger amount 
‘of money will be available for projects 
‘and for provision of employment. 

| The volume of employment on Federal, 
Federal-aid, and State roads fluctuates 
seasonally, but some reduction in the 
| seasonal reduction was effected in the 
‘last year as a result of efforts to stimu- 
late employment. 


Effect on Labor 

Compilation of numbers of persons em- 
| ployed in road work were started as of 
. aay the beginning of 1931 by the Bureau of 

Public Roads. 

Since January, 1931, the highest num- 
ber emploved on roads, excluding local 
projects, was an average of 389.949 dur- 
ing August, 1931, a reflection of emer- 
gency appropriations for road improve- 
ment. These emergency funds were pro- 
vided specifically to aid in the cam- 
paign against unemployment. The maxi- 
mum was reached after a steady in- 
crease from 148,600 in January, 1931. 
| After the August peak, employment 
on these roads fell off gradually to a 
minimum of 211.549 in March, 19382, 
‘when the seasonal increase began. The 
peak for 1932 was in September, when 
374,405 were emploved. 

The number declined more gradualiy 
during the remainder of 1932 and early 
1933 than it had a year earlier. The 
seasonal low point was reached in Feb- 
ruary, 1983, when there were 255,25€ e:m- 
ployed, substantially more than. the 


in a national Forest 


PHOTO BY COUATESY US. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROAQS 


Preference will be given however, to types of roads and methods of con- 


March, 1932, low point. The seasonal 
rise then began, and employment reached 
279,213 in March and 299,882 in April, 
the latest month for which figures are 
available. 


Funds Apportioned to States. 


The apportionment of the $400,000,- 
000 to the States was announced June 
283 by the Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
‘ture, R. G. Tugwell, with the approval 
of the Special Board for Public Works, 
-of which the Secretary of the Interior, 
Howard L. Ickes, is chairman. 

Rules and regulations for carying out 
the work provided for by the funds ap- 
portioned were also promulgated by the 
Acting Secretary with approval of Sec- 
retary Ickes. 

The rules and regulations define sec- 
ondary or feeder roads as roads not now 
,; included in the Federal-aid highway sys- 
. tem, but which are either part of the 

State highway system, or important local 
highways leading to shipping points, or 

which will permit coordination or ex- 
tension of existing transpertation facili- 


Projects such as 


prepared for 
to be submitted to it for approval. 
States of the West are particularly in- 
terested in the program. Idaho and 
some other similarly situated States look 


‘upon highway construction as affording 


one of their largest pay rolls. Such States 
are attempting, in a few years and with 
comparatively small populations, to build 
up highway systems: such as have been 
developing for more than a century in 
the Fast. 

These States regard the Federal con- 
tributions to their 
right and not as 


road building as a 
a contribution. In 


PROPOSAL TO ABOLISH ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


IRECT election of the President and 
Vice President of the United. States. 
with the Electoral College abolished and 


each candidate receiving his. proportion | 
of the popular vote cast in each State.| 


instead of the leading candidate being 
credited with the entire electoral vote, is 
one of the subjects that will be up for 
disposition at the next session of Con- 
gress, 

Shortly before the close of the recen’ 
special session, the House Committee on 


Election of President, Vice President and. 


Representatives in Congress filed a 
favorable report on g resolution (H. J 
Res. 136) for an amendment to the 12th 
amendment of the Constitution, 
sored by Representative Lea (Dem.), of 
Calif. A similar proposal 
is pending in the Senate (S. J. Res, 29). 
Senator 


Rosa, 
Norris 


Mr. Lea predicts that the question wil! 
he submitted by the next session of Con- 
gress to the States for ratification. His 
resolution provides that the proposed 
article shall be inoperative unless it shal! 
have been ratified b: the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States within seven 
years from the date of submission. 

Many attempts have been made in the 
past Congresses to change the present 
system of electing Presidents gnd hear- 
ings on subs! antially similar resolutions 


spon- | 


rapid action on projects ‘Idaho, for example, 70 per cent of the ways have distinct military advantages, | : 


in the last three years of the period 


entire area lies \ ithin national forests which again places responsibility on the! they were around $1,500,000,000. 


from which the State derives no taxes. 
Another 5 per cent is State land, and 25 
per cent of the entire State area must 
bear the full tax burden. 

Eastern visitors, railways, and corpora- 
tions organized in the East reap heavy 
returns from the expenditures on h'gh- 
ways, it is contended. The State feels, 
therefore, that it is a duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to @ntribute to road 
construction. There little need for 
superhighways in Idaho as far as local 
interests are concerned, but such high- 


is 


Federal Government. 

State, Federal, and local expenditures 
for road construction in recent years have 
$1,500,000,000,  al- 
though there is believed to have been 
some falling off in the last two years, 

For the period 1921 to 1930. such ex- 
penditures have ranged from $936,493,223 
in 1923 to $1,680,493,095 in 1930. The 


totals for the first three years of the 
period were about anita while 


been running about 


1930 but showing a slight decline. 
road expenditures 


Figures for local road expenditures 
have not become available for 1931. How- 
the Federal and State expendi- 
tures on roads for 1931 were $979,592,- 
093, almost equal to the expenditures in 
Local 
have been running 
from $600,000,000 to $700,000,000 from 
1925 to 1950, but have probably fallen 
off materially in the last two years. 


ever, 


The Bureau of Public Roads computes 
that from &0 to 90 per cent of the ex- 


‘Resolution Awaits Action by Congress to Submit. 


were he ld by committees in the 70th, 
Tist and 72nd Congresses, without final 
-action. 


Senator Norris’ proposal that the peo- 
ple vote directly for President and Vice 


President was presented in the Senate, 


March 21, and referred to the Senate 


Committee on Judiciary without further 


action. Representative Lea’s proposal 
‘was introduced on March 29, and reported 
June 13. without amendment, to the 
House. The two proposals differ in pro- 
cedure, 

The Lea plan, as summarized in the 
House Committee report, follows: 

The clectoral college would be abol- 
ished. The President and Vice President 
would be elected by direct vote. The Vice 


that 


President would be elected in the same) 


manner as the President. The qualifi- 
cations of the voters and the time of the 
election would be the same as at present. 
Each State would still be entitled to a 
number of electoral votes as at present 
but each candidate would be credited 
with such proportion of the electoral 
votes of the State as he receives of the 
total vote in the State, 


Proportionate Vote Proposed 
. On Unit Ballot of State 


The Presidential electors would be abol- 
ished. The unit vote of a State would 
be abolished. Each candidate would re- 
ceive his full proportionate vote. Dead- 
locks would be avoided by making un- 
necessary the election of a President in 
the House of Representatives or election 
of a Vice President in the Senate in case 
of ties. It would retain the relative 
strength of the States in the election 
of President and Vice President by pre- 
serving electoral votes for each State 
equal to the whole number of its Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Each candi- 
date would receive such proportion of the 
electoral votes of the State as he re- 
ceives in the total popular vote of the 
State and in the ultimate result the 
Presidential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates receiving the greatest number of 
electoral votes would be elected to those 
offices. 

A tabulated illustration of the Lea plan 


was set forth in the report, showing how 
the system would have worked if ap- 
plied to the 1952 election, 

For example, New York’s 47 men 
votes, instead of having been cast en- 
tirely for Mr. Roosevelt, would have been 


said election. 


been cast as follows: For Mr. 
324.66; for Mr. Hoover, 187.32; for Mr. 
6.81. Under the existing sys- 
tem, 472 votes were cast for Mr. Roose- 
velt and 59 for Mr. Hoover. 

Norris’ resolution proposes 
the choice of each State shall be 
determined at a gencral election as at 
Present in November unless Congress 
shall appoint a different time and the 
vote is to be directly for President and 
Vice President, the result of which direct 
election would be certified to the Senate, 
these certificates to be opened at a joint © 
session of Congress as electoral votes are 
under present practice. 

Each person is to be credited with such 
proportion and fraction thereof of the 
(direct) Presidential votes of such States 
as he received of the total votes cast at 
If two or more persons 


Roosevelt, 


Senator 


have an equal and the highest number 


of votes, then the House of Representa- 


tives would choose from them the Pres-/ 


ident, this unexpected procedure to be 
»y States, each State having but one 
vote in this emergency determination, 
und the greatest number of votes for 
President and for Vice President thus 


‘cast would determine the choice. 


divided on the basis of the popular vote. 


ior the candidates. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived 53 per cent of the popular vote, 
which would have entitled him to 24.91 
electoral votes. Mr. Hoover 
per cent of the popular vote, entitling him 
to 18.80 elecoral votes. Mr. Thomas re- 
ceived 3 per cent of the popular vote, 
giving him 1.41 electoral votes. 

In the same manner Pennsylvania’s 36 
electoral votes, instead of going all to 
Mr. Hoover, would have been divided on 
the basis of 45 per cent to Mr. Roose- 
velt, 50 per cent to Mr, Hoover and 3 per 
cent to Mr. Thomas, 

Applying the same method to each 
State, the 531 electoral votes would have 


received 40. 
Sent to the Senate for 


of the Federal Constitution, and, 


This differs in detail from the Lea 
plan, which provides for the usual No- 
vember election date, each State entitled 
to a number of electoral votes equal to 
the whole number of its Senators and 
Representatives as under the Norris 
plan. But within 45 days after the elec- 
tion, the State’s official custodian of elec- 
tion returns would make distinct lists of 
all persons for whom votes were cast for 
President and Vice President, the num- 
ber of votes for each and the total vote 
for all candidates for President and Vice 
President, which certificates, under both 
the Lea and Noriis resolutions, would be 
opening and 
counting at a joint session of Congress. 


Both resolutions would repeal para-— ope 
‘in effect to disfranchise the minority in United States, in a direct popular elec- 
(2) It is a crude and inept tion of the Senate, 


graphs™ and 3, of section 1, article JI, 
in addi- 
tion, the Norris resolution would repeal 
the 12th Amendment to the Constitution. 

Under the electoral-college system each 
State elects a number of presidential 
electors equal to the number of its Re 
resentatives and Senators in Congress, 
Candidates for electors are nominated in 


Constitutional Amendment to States 


...... 6,748,235 

ceive a majority of the electoral votes, California ..... 

the election of the President is thrown Colorado .................. 6,874,530 

into the House of Representatives where, Connecticut .........ee+-.. 2,865,740 

in order to elect, it is necessary for one Delaware ........eeeeceees 1,819,088 

the three highest candidates to re- Florida ............ 5,231,834 

ceive the vote of a majority of the States Georgia ........ éecticeons 10,091,185 

of the Union, with each State voting as Idaho 4,486,249 

primaries or by conventions and pledged unit and each having only one vote. Hlinois ........ 17,570,770 
in advance to support the nominees of In other words, the greatest and the Indiana ......... eer 
the party selecting them. smallest States are equals in the elec- 10,055,660 
Each State elects its presidential elec- tion of a President in the House of Rep- hansas ..... Cre  20.089,604 
tors on the: same day. Thereafter, at resentatives. Kentucky Te 7,517,359 
a stated time, they. assemble in the cap If there is a failure to elect a Vice 
ital of their State and cast their ballots n college, the MAING 3,369,917 
for President and Vice President. thrown into the Senate, where 
_As the usual thing the entire electoral the Vice President may be elected by a Michi : 12 79h 997 
ticket of one party is elected in each majority vote of the membership of the 
State. The candidates receiving the plu- Senate. 
rality vote of the State are elected re- The main purposes of the Lea proposed a, eae ety see 19190 906 
xardless of whether or not they receive amendment, as he and the House Com- tet ain aces 7.439.748 
majority of the popular vote. There- mittee view it, are: 7,82 '961 
‘ore, the entire electoral vote of the State 1. It would abolish the electoral col- 45 545 917 
the presidential nominee of ome sytem ond substitute therefor a Hampshire 1'909,839 
direct vote for the election of President: New Jersey _............ 6,346,039 
rhe Votes of the Presidential electors and Vice President. it Mii 5.792.935 
are certified and directed to the Pres- 2%. The relative strength. of the. States 22, 330,101 
ident of the Senate at Washington, where in the election of a President would be Nest Caroline ........... 9.522.293 
the votes are counted at a joint session retained as at present by preserving North Dakota ............ 5.804.448 
of the two Houses, electoral votes for each State equal to the 15,484,592 
The votes thus assembled and counted whole number of its Senators and es 9.216.798 
at Washington in effect represent only resentatives. Oregon ripe ee 
the plurality” voters in each State: No 3. Each candidate for President would Tennsylvania .........+... 18,891,004 
electoral votes are credited to candidates receive such proportion of the electoral Rhode Island ............ 1,998,708 
rina. a minority of the votes in any votes of the State as he received of the South Carolina ............ 5,459,165 
State. total popular vote therein. 6,011,479 
A majority of the total number of 4. The candidate having the greatest Tennessee oo. ....... 0600s 8,492,619 
electoral votes is necessary to elect. number of electoral votes would be: Temas «...iiccedecciceacss 24,244,024 
On failure of any candidate” to re- elected. 4,194,708 
Vermont 1,867,573 

Relative Strength of States Washington 6,115,867 
| Went Virginia. 4,474,234 

Would Be Unchanged by Plan wisconin 4,724,881 
4,501.327 

“The objections to the present electoral, a separate election of each of the 48 Pist. of Columbia ...... 1,918,469 
college,” the Committee said, “are (1) States. The Constitution gives each Hawaii 1,871 ,062 


The State unit vote, the plan under which State electoral votes equal to the sccm 
the total vote of the State is cast for of its Representatives and Senators in 


one man, the plurality candidate, re- 


gardless of how great may be the minor- has served a useful and important func- 
The minority vote in every tion, preserving the relative strength of 
State is discarded and ignored in com- the States as established by the Consti- 
puting final results, which is the funda- tution.” 


ity vote. 


mental evil of the system, as it operates 


each State. 
method of breaking deadlocks. 
uselessness of Presidential electors; 
to the election; they may 
circumstances thwart its purposes, 
“The Presidential election is, in effect 


(3) The State lines, according to the’ sponsors of 
they the proposed amendment, are, first, that 
no longer perform any service essential the small States would be deprived of 
menace the their 
p- certainty of an election and under some electoral vote for each of their two Sen- 
ators, and, 
», voting population in the various States, 


‘of materials such as sand, 


ties, including highway, rail, air, and 

water. 
Not more than 50 per cent of the funds 

apportioned will be applied to projects 


penditure for public roads finds its way | 
into wages. In addition to the amounts. 
paid directly in wages on the road-build-. 
‘ = porate limits. Not less than per cen 
Ing job, there vote large payments of will be applied to extensions of the Fed- 
wages in connection with the provision, eral-aid system into and through mu 
gravel, we. nicipalities; and. not more than 25 per 
the value of which lies almost entirely 

. cent will be available for secondary or 
in the labor used in making them avail- feeder roads until provision has 5 om 
able. There wicked also large wage pay- made for the satisfactory completion of 
ments in transporting the materials by 9¢ jeact 90 per cent of the initial lim- 
railway and truck, and in making the iting mileage of the Federal-aid system 
machinery and equipment used on the which is 7 per cent of the State’s aieil. 
road job. y 


‘ ; fied rural road mileage. 
Formulation of the road improvemen 4 ts All d 
program will be bas: to a greater ex- Ameunta Anecates 
_ The amounts allocated to the States 
will be available for expenditure July 1. 
The apportionment follows: 


, for instance, in the 19382 election, im 
one State 48 people out of every 100 
voted and in another State less than 
8-out of every 100 voted. 

Nine States of the Union have half, 
its population and the other 39 States 
have the other half. The nine States 
have 18 Senators and 18 electoral votes 
on account of their Senators. The-other 
39 States have 78 Senators and 78 elec- 
toral votes on account of their Senators. 
Thus, the Committee pointed out, one- 
half of the Nation has 60 more electoral 
votes than the other, due to the basis 
of apportionment placed in the Consti- 
tution as a concession to the small States. 


Congress. The electoral college oer 


The two dominating reasons why the 


can not disregard 


present advantage of having an 


second, the disparity of the 


on the Federal-aid system outside of cor- | 


i} 
| 
| 
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reation of Three Railway Groups Insured Deposits 
As Fi nder New Regulation 
As First Step Under New Regulation | As a Promoter of 
; Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government LEGEND a omote 

Cis A ti d Und E Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 1932 Publi onti d ene e 

irriers ortone haer Lmergcenc aw | | 

., ig Pauvoggs. agp? | BUSINESS ON THE UPGRADE SOFT COAL OUTPUT STEADY AUTO PACE KEEPS UP | 

By Administrator; Coordinating Bodies | 
100 APR. |MAY|J PT. F APR. MAY JJUNY JUL. OCT. | NON DEC. Sen; 
S. Tes! d yy 100 100 enator Bulkley Says New 
7 80 80 Will Tend to Unify 
‘ “The first step under the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, has been || ®°f at ” ait | Che Diverse Elements of 
taken by dividing all the rail lines in the United States into three groups. 70 
The Federal Coordinator of Railroads, Joseph B. Eastman, made public June 22) A Our Banking System 
sih8 a list of the carriers he ‘has assigned to the Eastern, Southern and Western groups. | 60 20 20 _—— 

“The next step under the provisions of the Act will be the creation of a regional | The Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
coordinating committee for each group. Each of these committees will be composed CURD created under the Glass-Stea all bank- 
of seven members, five to be selected by the carriers in the group concerned and é , : , ing refor : 
tle other two chosen in such manner as the Coordinator may designate. One of Another sharp advance in business index noted. Production of soft coal again held off usual June Automobile production through mid-June con- 8 reform act to protect bank deposits, 
these two members is to represent the steam railroads within the group which the twelfth conseculive week of expansion. The recession and kept level of previous week, which tinued upward although the rate of increase was viewed as “a profit-making institu 
in 1932 had operating revenues of less than $1,000,000, and the other will represent index number, based on estimated normal of 100, had been best in more than two months. Cleve- slackened a little. Orders are good and output tion” rather than a Federal risk by Sen- 
efectric railways within the group not owned b ya steam railroad o roperated as climbed from 79.1 to 83.2. Cotton forwardings land loadings into vessels were down slightly. De- is ahead of last year. May sales were about 20 ator Bulkley (Dem.). of Ohi 
a part of a general steam railroad system. jumped upward instead of taking the usual mid- mand has widened moderately in some areas. Out- per cent above last year. Industry hopeful that Ith s hn 10, member of 
eThe Class I railroads, with the mileage of each, assigned to the respective groups June tumble. Steel was better with auto output put is 1,460,000 tons above the same week in 1932. June peak of 1932 will be exceeded. Some plants maa 4 Committee on Banking and 

as follows: and electricity production tapering off. Minor Chart, based on production figures of Bureau of still producing near capacity. General business # cy, In a radio address June 20. 
are as 10 lumber production. Com- Mines, includes car loadings furnished by Ameri- upturn proves helpful factor. Data from Cram's the subcom- 
: p y New Yor mes. w ion. raited in large part the 
Eastern Group Southern Group ‘Banking Act of 1933 enacted at the 
& STEEL RESISTS JUNE TREND LUMBER PRODUCTION JUMPS NO CHANGE IN CONSTRUCTION cent extra session of Congress. 
island ‘Rapid Transit) .. 6.425 Clinchfield Railroad ......... 00 100 Senato1 Bulkley spoke from Washing- 

Bangor & Aroostook 619 Columbus & Greenville 167 80 80 80 under the auspices of the radio 
Bessemer & Lake | ‘forum of the Washington Star, over the 

Genadian National Lines in New Eng- Georgia So ere coccccece.... SS 60 a €0 60 | network of the National Broadcasting 

172 Gulf & Ship Island ............ 307 |Company. He interpreted the provisions 
Ganadian Pacific ‘Lines in Maine).... 233 Guif, Mobile & Northern ............... 733 | 40 40 40 of the new act and predicted that it 
Canadian Pacific (Lines in Vermont) ... 85 Illinois Central, South of Cairo, Ill. .... 3,403 a would “tend t . ; on . 
Central Railroad of New Jersey ......... 691 Louisville & Nashville .............. a greater unification of 
Oentral Vermont .......... 457 Contre! 20 20 20 banking practice in the United States” 

Chicago. Indianapolis & Louisville ...... 647. New Orleans Great Northern ............ 264 Pr ‘ j . ] 10n in laxity” that has existed as 
Delaware & Hudson ............. eeandak en re 932 roduction of steel ingots gains, with auto pro- Decided pick-up in lumber production shown a: Figures on first two weeks of June not yet between the Federal and State authori- 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ...... ro gg pene Ag tes nrg Sod Pa ~~ 117 duction best since Spring of 1931 and rail buying mills expanded production to highest point . since available for building industry but increase in ties having supervisory responsibility 
expanding. Industry close to 50 per cent of ca- Autumn of 1931. Industry hopeful because of lumber and cement production indicate upturn _ over banking institutions. 

ji Detroit. Teledo & Ironton ..... Dececeees 473 ' Seaboard Air Line ..........+e0eeeee eee es 4.385 pacity. All production centers better. Data pro- public works prospects. Data compiled by Na- in sight. Industry optimistic due to public works | The deposit corporation, he explained, 

Eastern vided by the Wall Street Journal. tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. program. Data by F. W. Dodge Corporation. will have derived from its serv- 

ices In receiverships and from the invest- 

» — Yehigh & Hudson River \..csscseseceses 96 Western Group CAR LOADINGS RECOVER WHEAT RECEIPTS LARGER COTTON RECEIPTS HOLD LEVEL ment of its funds, and its payments on 

Weller | ‘account of losses would all be restored to 
399 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System....15.048 400 400 it by assessments against its member 
ine 1.117 Burlington-Rock Island 280 banks 
202 ' Chicago & Eastern Illimois ...........--- 938 300 300 
177, Chicago & Illinois Midland ........... 131 80 Benefits From Glass Bill 

New Jersey & New York 45 & OW 10,179 60 200 200 ith a banking’ system so vast and 
New. York Central System 11,771 complex as ours,” Senator Bulkley said, 

New Fork’ Connertins Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul & Pacific..11.242; 40 100 100 foresee and 

& Western Denver Salt Lake 232 | re can } 
563 | Actual loadings of freight cars rose more thai Receipts of wheat at markets expanded. Price Deliveries of cotton at principal markets leveled Gount, however, that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 10,892 | 10 per cent to 564,546. All commodity groups trends erratic due to processing tax rumors, offset off for the week. Speculative demand in excess | Banking Act of 
| Port 249 gained. Grains in: the West and coal loadings by heat damage. Exports spasmodic. Unusually of trade requirements at some markets. weakening toward a 
PRtsburgh & West Virginia ............. 13g | Great Northern ..........eseeeeeeete vee. 8,457 higher. Less-than-carload merchandise down a early harvest. Data from Chicago Board of technical structure. Figures are compiled by New haniet gniv sound and adequate 

‘ Pittsburgh. Shawmut & Northern ...... 197 , Green Bay & Western pseteseuccegvdwenes 234 little. Data from American Railway Association. Trade, reported in Daily Trade Bulletin. York Cotton Exchange. anking system. It operates to restore 

Heading Company (Incl. Atlantic City). 1,629) the confidence of the people in the banks, 

at COMMODITY GAINS UNCHECKED BOND PRICES DIP SLIGHTLY STOCK PRICES SAG both by prevéntion of those unsound 
Wabash Lines East of Chicago and Dan- International-Great Northern .........-- 1,159 practices in the banks which gave rise 

j Lake Superior & Ishpeming ...... ses 160 p ction of . 

3 |Midland Valley 6: 60 80 sO “As a result of the i d 

Ra ‘Minneapolis & St. Louis 627 - € improved supervi- 

“6 2 Deferred for Year + pate Seeine — ee 7412 Commodities up .8 of a point to 63.5, highest in Trend in bond market was irregularly down- Stock prices lower, with deepest recession in Will actually deserve a greater measure 

Nevada 15 hy in mid-continent ward. Quotations for high grade issues slipped nearly four months. Uncertainty over world of public confidence hereafter. while at 

441 | crude oil price. Grain, food down. Buying power somewhat but widest losses were in speculative monetary situation and Washington policies. Sales the same time the provision for the in- 

Agreement Reached Not to Dis- a «cage a0 =O Oa 132 | of dollar lowest since February, 1932. Data by group. Trend contrary'to favorable business news. were 29,836,704 shares. Data by New York Times, |Surance of deposits will tend to remove 

turb Present Seales * ‘St. Louis-San Francisco System, West of Irvin Fisher Syndicate. Data by Wall Street Journal. covering 25 railways, 25 industrials the fear which has caused wholesale 

(Continued from Page 12.1 MORE BUSINESS FAILURES BANK DEBITS RECEDE BROKERS LOANS MOUNTING 

Obtaining and notification of such ap- Southern Pac 163 | 140 | 
= action permissible’ Portiand a Seattie 2 100 Sol t Coal Output 
under the Railway Labor Act in connec- Texas & Pacific 95911 A 120 an | 
thon with the notices served by the par- Texas | Is Best in Quarter 
tacipating railroads upon the representa-| Union Pacific 10,096 | 140 100 60 | 
tives of the employes of said railroads, Utah Railway 11 
which notices were dated June 15, 1933, 1560 ||| 80 40 Highest Since March; Anthra- 
nd provided for a total reduction iN | western Pacific ...........++. | 
rates of pay amounting to per | Wichita Falls & Southern 204 ||} 80 60 cite Also Records Gain 
after provided, and that said notices _— Six Cities List Plans : ) ' be of soft coal since the middle of March 

withdrawn and further proceedings ” More insolvencies among business houses noted Check payments, indicating volume of business Loans on stocks and bonds to brokers and deal- | Was recorded for the week ended June 10. 
tHereunder discontinued automatically To Build New Airports although still below May average and level of one transactions, off somewhat for week, 9 per cent ers were unchecked by market hesitation over | This was stated in the weekly coal. re- 
when the crvonagranse hag - yoo ! “ year, ago. Figures compiled by Dun and Brad- below preceding week and 3 per cent below one monetary situation and continued upward, accord- Port of the Bureau of Mines. Anthracite 
Sein? Bape dh ag 4 S a. Pasa gre For the week ended June 15, 1933, t mi street and indicate number of commercial fail- _ year ago. Chart eliminates New York City to ing to reports to Federal Reserve System. About production also was above the correspond- 
no nla e Po Pore en Penne | Aeronautics Branch has received informa- | ures during the week. avoid stock market influence. Reserve Board Data. double those one year ago. ; ing level of 1932. The summary follows: 

8 ' | tion to the effect that the establishment of Production of soft coal during the week 
that this agreement has been approved | a. es cae RESERVE MEMBER LOANS CONSTANT TIME MONEY RATES QUIET™ LESS MONEY IN CIRCULATION ended June 10 is estimated at 5,435,000 net 
as hereinbefore provided and is in full airports is proposed a e follawing cities | 1e 1 | 

120 150 tons... This is the highest figure recorded 
ferce and effect. _ Commercial — Deleon Springs, Fila.; — 160 since the middle of March, and is 1.460 
‘ip ‘is further agreed that unless this Br ick. Ga.: Auburn, Me. Public.— : . is 1,460,- 

; | Brunswick, Ga.; Au ; ‘ 100 100 600 tons above that for the corresponding 

#greement is approved as herein provided | ; 
enwvor before July 12, 1933, the parties ells, Me. Municipal—Lynn, Mass.; oe | ’ week in 1932. Compared with the week of 
signatory hereto will meet on that date | Baker, Nev. so was curtailed 
fer: conference as provided in the afore- | Projects for the development of airports 60 | oliday. there is an 

r Said notices served by the railroads ig ‘at the following cities have been accom- JAN! APR. "WAY UUNJ JUL. NOV) DEC. JAN MAY UL. Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 

plished or indefinitely postponed: Loans ag Federal Interest rates charged for money loaned for 90 Volume of money held outside Treasury and |during the week ended June 10 is esti- 

This agreement is signed at Washing- Established: Warmsprings, Calif.; Dover, ce ~ “ee ae snide yf oy Gays oF leas averaged same as prior week, remain- Federal Reserve System resumed decline. Some mated at 735,000 net tons, an increase of 
ton. D. C.. this 21st day of June, 1933,, Del.; Milledgeville, Ga.; Springfield, Ill.; ba + rene — rv t since — - . bmg ; ing at 1 per cent for 90-day paper compared with gold returned from hoarding due to fear of prose- 141,000 tons over the holiday week, and 
in behalf “of the ‘participating railroads | Stevensville, Mont.; Terry, Mont.; Casper, wad Re- 15 per cent a year ago. Data provided by the cution. Commercial demands for: currency showed 47,000 tons, or 6.8 per cent, over the week 
and their employes represented as herein Wyo. a ee ee ee, Wall Street Journal. little change during the week. }of May 27. 
set: forth. Indefinitely postponed: Gooding, Idaho. HE ch ci of beehive coke during the 

B ar Week J Indicators are issued by the indicated. The weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 ed June 10 is estimated at 10.600 
A. ATION IDE F ACILITIES ' fe of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- on the charts and the value for each week is calculated as a per- | Soft coal production during the week 
N - W | ment of Commerce. _ a centage of this average. Thus, when the item for any particular ended June 3 was estimated at 4,912,000 

FOR REFINANCING HOMES simplify between different business indicators week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925, it is 

‘ 2 and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is sé S05 hots Cant of Hs Ce ear ek 

has calculated the index _less than the average the index number is less than 100. Latest ‘year. Anthracite production the same 
i R . —— ee numbers, using lor convenience as a base period the weekly aver- _—data plotted on the chart are for the week end ‘her . ily gai 

; + ed June 17, where was 597,000 tons, a daily gain of 4.1 
Network p in States and Counties | age of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise available. per cent over the preceding week. The 

<: Throughout Countr 'gross coal production during the week 

4 : y | - ——J} was lessened by the holiday, May 30. 

| the value of the home or a smaller per- | imports of raw cotton from the United lowa’s Plan to Borrow 

centage, the corporation can provide cash ‘States rose in ; Ss ‘ 

the appointments, the advice of] Under the terms of the Home Owners| sevmest of the mortgage and take|| Al ustry ADroad |i price ty row commodiics Is Held to Be legal 

“There are some 3,000 counties in the fur bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- : Des Moines, Iowa.—A law under which 
United States. In certain large and popu- poration, which pay 4 per cent interest ‘°C Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad | (,. tons. is in lilatine. demand. for (2°,,State Executive Council proposed to 
lous counties assistant managers, and also! cuaranteed by the Government. ‘The con-|. ~*~ S@S€®: the home owner must be to the D t fC | nuaning  Gemand” 10r borrow $20,000,000 has been held uncon- 
general appraisers and counsel will be nec- | sent of the mortgage holder is required jin financial distress to obtain refinancing, | e€ epar ment 0 onimerce American goods; foreign trade in the stitutional by Judge Ladd in district 

essary. There will be a local attorney and and -he mortgage must not cover more since the whole plan is an emergency 7 was about 15 per cent under 

local appraiser in each county where the ‘han 80 per cent of the value of the home | system of relief for those unable to keep | tt avarane and unfavorable factors in with the generally hopeful attitude tem- The ordinary dullness of the rainy sea- Of State sinking fund public deposits tied 

, Hgme loan business warrants it. | Where a mengage is for 40 per cent Of ‘up their payments and facing foreclosure. “© week's developments in world trade | pered by the uncertainty of dollar and son now prevails in Siam but rice exports UP in closed banks and banks in receiver- 
«Loan applications will be received and 7 in reports re- other exchanges; the outlook for up well and foreign trade 
referred by the State managers to the lo- . ceived by the Department of Commerce metallurgical prices is the outstanding ©! Bangkok shows an advance over last | which were due on the fund may 

cal. agents in the section from which the. FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS its representatives abroad. The De- favorable factor. Polish foreign si 
applications come. There will be inves-| |The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buvit ‘partment has sumn _ The general situation in the Philippines MN, Sai@ an appeal will be taken to tne 

gation of titles, appraisals and other; City for cable transfers payable hee iarized these reports continues to register new lows for both is strengthened by higher prices; export Iowa Supreme Court. 

details. | | assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates wher gs | : 7 import and export values but recent de- trade has recently advanced notably but ee 

Approval to Be Reviewed Europe— Par. Junelé Junel7 June19 June20 June2l June 22. Seasonal declines continue to occur in clines have been slight. imports continue to lag. _Despite the | 

“When approved by the State managers! ‘schilling)........ 14.07 “13.9000 “138000 "12.9750 “140000 *140200 eTMAN unemployment but major eco- Nova Scotia and New~Brunswick have P'Ospect for some decrease in Australia’s 

a apd. Belgium (belga) 390 16.8506 16.7766 17.0569 17.1781 17.0800 _17.38g1 :Omic improvement is lacking and indus- nodw joined Ontario and the Western volume owing to drought, the sit- 

and their legal advisers the record will be Bulgaria (lev) ............ 72 8050 trv is still 1 cavern 

tion in Washington for review and final (krone) 26.80 18.1275% 181254 184716 186123 18.5058 «18.8409 | Government's public works program. gains; exceptionally striking advances Price advances. 
r lignes ais a England (pound) ........ 486.66 407.1666 406.9000 414.1500 417.8000 415.7750. 422.8839 Moderate advances continue in Nether- have been made by the textile ind r : 
O. K. or rejection. In each instance the | Finland (marska) 2.52 1.8025 1.802 5 land business iviti iti me 
30281-8020 1.8316 1.8450 1.8308 1.8633 | land business activities although in gen- crop conditions are generally satisfactory Bond Issue Approved 
| Germany (reichsmark) 23.82 28.5930 285653 29058: ‘8079 eral the level is still somewhat under last despite need of rainfall in certain areas 
poration will carry weight, although it is! Greece tdract 965: 0583 9.2277 29.1066 29.6216 - Olympia, Wash.—An issue of $10.000,000 , 
Rad 1.30 6866 685 6892 085 6959 7004 | Year; encouragement is derived from the; Japanese markets are quiet but foreign | 
not binding upon the reviewing authority Hungary (pengo) ......... 17.49 *21,.2500 *21.5866 21.6666 21.8375 *21.6250 *21.8750, greater than seasonal in gn in bonds for unemployment relief pur- ; 
in. Washington. 40:20 483150. 6.3951 64421 6.4121 6.5286 ployment wy of Rar br tne fecent Legislature, instruc 
“It should be kept in mind that the! Norway 209030 Tangible gains are lacking in Belgium silk to the United States at higher pri | nas Been held valid by the State Supreme tions to fill eut and 

funetions of the -w Home Owners’ Loan Poland (Z!0tY) 11.22 13.7500 13.8250 13.9375 14.0125 13.9875 14.0333 prices; Court. mail for information 

Loam Banks—which latter are already’ Spain (peseta) ............ 19. 23 4261 MONGITION O ure 

entirely distinct.” Be San reasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form combines features of fami 

“4 “The new corporation will have direct | 19.30 23.2236 23.2200 23.6209 23.7366 23.6123 24.0046 Receipts: protection with a personal retire- 

cortaet with and make 1 (inary 1.76 1.6300 1.6525 1.6725 1.6875 1.6712 1.6966  Internal-revenue receipts: June 1 ment income. 

oans to forth America— $12.200,999.3 $45 529,528.40 $23 ag June 19 June 20 June 21 It’s a story you'll wi 

tressed home owners who are facing fore- (dollar) ........... 106.00 8.8854 88.5260 89.5625 90.0052 89.7239 90.7239 Miscellancous internal revenue ....... 2.703.280.27 2:964.625.69 $}8,289.553.28 $11.752.360.59 $3,132,559.20 

closure and loss of their property and are | Reiter’ pesoy 12000 99.9212 99.9212 99.9212 99.9212 99.9162 99.9212 | Customs 856.704.77 1,135,105.31 1 096,825.72 2.313.092.00 Need we add that there is of course 

unable to emortize their debts except South 27, 6440 . 27.6300 Miscellaneous receipts 767.619.31 638,852.09 561.301 12 681.265 00 no obligation? 

home loan banks deal with building and|Chile (peso) .............. 12.17 ‘*7.5000 *7.5000 *7.5000 *7.5000 | Balance previous day 368 136 103.50 as 1.029.600.00 157,500.00 100,961,300.00 

loan associations, savings banks and in- | Colombia (peso) *.......... 97.33 86.2100 °86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 | 136,103.50 985.717,821.21 998.531,084.53 1,008.099.817.44 _1.007.142.898.41 

surance companies. | 103.42 "55.6666 °55.6666 *55.6666 *55.6666 “56.3333 "57.1666  1.044.461.972.70  1.034,567.295.49 1,033,771.338.85 1,022,090.530.56 1 5.279.82 L 
“Forms for the making of applications | China (Shanghai) (yuan).. *26.62 25.8593 25.7500 25.8000 266718 26.2812 2 IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
6.6250 | General expenditures ......... $5.738,903.07 $6,.704,784.30 $4,586,282 OF BOSTON, MassacnuserTs 

and the rules and regulations of the Home “27.49 20.8780 29.3437 29.5625 | Interest on public debt...... 4.794,252.95 23.647.940.96 tes | 

Owners’ Loan Corporation, are now BR 31.7437, Refunds of receipts... 135,101.98 361,621.16 467,051.21 1,097,789.90 20 3.488,910.02 Joux Haxcock Bureau 

| and the New Zealand (pound) ..., 486.66 324.3333 324.8333 330.5000 333.0416 331.4166 337.5833 2,158,949.12 800,673.95 1,671,594.52 

ces opened in the several States. Singapore (dollar) 147.50 46.8750 1200 48.4375 48.3750 48.7500, Total .....’........ 13.285.597.82 41,588.604.37 24.416,134.90 _24.755.7 7 

a head offices will not necessarily be rica (pound) 486.66 402.437: 1875 9.4319 413.0625 411.0900 418.0000 Public debt 356.311,950.75 5.166.042.75 2.176 660.00 10.727.956.77 

in the State capitals, but may be located, «Nominal. Finance Corperstion...... *1.352,652.58 823,758.95 “125,316.85 1'267.974.91 3.220°813.13 

elsewhere when industrial and home loan | of unit New York price of silver on June 16, which was OBS 998-531.084.53 1.008.099,817.44 ‘ 

conditions warrant it.” cents, June 19, cents; June 20, 36 cents; June 21, 35 cents; June 22, 353,962,707.20 1,. . 4,461,972.70 1 | 

35%4 cents. | *Excess of credits (deduct). /034,567,295.48  1,033,771,338.85 1,022,090,530.56 —1,114,485,279.82 | ~ 
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BANKING 


Congress Voted 4.5 Billion Dollars 


For Government at Special Session 


Total of Six Billions Appropriated Since 


Dec. 5 for Federal 


Regular and Special Meetings 


Operation at Both 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cludes the public works program under 
the industrial control legislation. 

The totals of all actual appropriations 
carried in these regular supply measures 
are as follows: 

Department of Agriculture, approved 
Mareh 3 effective July 1, $100,209.091. 

Department of the Interior. approved 
Feb. 17, effective July 1, $43,753,935. 


Legislative ‘for Congress, Congressiona, | 


Library, Government Printing Office, 
etc.), approved Feb. 28, effective July 1. 
$16.689 285. 

Navy Department and the Navy, ap- 
proved March 3 effective July 1, $308,- 
669.562. . 

Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce and Labor, approved March 1, ef- 
fective July 1, $102,616,399. 


Treasury and Post Office Departments, 


approved March 3, effective July 1, $957,- 
416.597. 

War Department and the Army, ap- 
proved March 4 effective July 1, $349,- 
840.749. ; 

Independent offices, including White 
House, Veterans’ Administration, Federal 
Trade Commission, and other agencies, 
pocket vetoed by President Hoover, rein- 


compromise on veterans’ costs, approved 
by President Roosevelt June 16, effective 
July 1, $631,802,546. 

District of Columbia. approved June 16, 
effective J@ly 1, $30,375,834. 

First deficiency bill, vetoed Jan. 24 by 
President Hoover, reintroduced and ap- 
proved by President Hoover Jan. 30, ef- 
fec‘:ve immediately, $3,756,535. 

Second deficiency bill, approved March 
4, effective immediately, $31,985,685. 


Third deficiency bill, approved May 29, 


$994 597. 


Fourth deficiency bill, approved June |, so09 990,000 for loans direct to farmers, 


secured by mortgages on farm property. 
including crops. 


16, effective immediately, $3,610,079,670. 


Additional Sums 
Appropriated by Congress 


In addition to the foregoing amounts 
in the regular appropriation bills, there 
are other sums increasing this aggregate, 
including a separate direct appropriation 
of $100,000,000 to administer the com- 


modity benefits system under the Agri-— 


cultural Adjustment Act. 

A fund of $2,000,000 is provided in the 
Binking Conservation Act to carry it into 
effect, and there is blanket appropriation 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to retire and cancel 4 per cent annually 
of the United States notes he is autkor- 
ized to .issue, up 
$3 000,000,000, to meet maturing obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

Another item of indefinite appropria- 


tion not. included in the regular appro- | 
friation acts is the sinking fund provision | 
of the $3,300,000,000. Industrial Recovery | 
Secretary of | 
the Treasury to borrow from time to time, | 


Act. This authorizes the 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, “such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to meet the expenditures authorized 


by this Act, or to refund any obligations, | 
and to issue therefor bonds, notes, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, or Treasruy bills. 


o: the United States,” and it adds: 


“For each fiscal year beginning with | 
the fiscal year 1934, there is hereby ap-. 


proved, in addition to and as part of, the 
cumulative sinking fund provided by sec- 
tion 6 of the Victory Liberty Loan Act, as 
amended, cut of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of such fund, an amount equal 


ations made or authorized under this act 
as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 


Funds Provided 
For Banking Relief 
Many authorizations are made in the 
following bils: 
Emergency national banking relief 
(Public Law No. 1.) Authorizes the 
Treasury to request the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation to sunpscribe for pre-. 


ferred stock of any national banking as- 
sociation or any State bank or trust com- 
pany or to make loans to them secured 
by such stock as collateral, with authority 
to the Corporation to issue and have out- 
Standing an amount sufficient to carry 
out this plan. This bill directly appro- 
priates $2,000,000 to carry it into effect. 

Economy Act, to maintain credit of. 
Federal Government ‘Public Law No. 2.) 
Reduces compensations. No appropria- 
tions or authorizations of funds. 

+ ¢ + 

Civilian conservation corps unemploy- 
ment relief bill «Public Law No. 5), lim- 
ited to two years from March 31, 1933. 
Authorizes contracts or agreements with 
States as may be necessary, including use 
of existing State administrative agencies; 
agithorizes the President or head of any 
cepartment or agency to contract any 
project or carry on “such public works” 


(reforestation, flood prevention, soil ero- 


sion, plant control, repair of trails and 
fire-lanes in national parks and forests 
and other public domain). Authorizes 
the President to extend this act to pri- 
vately-owned lands for cooperative work 
in forestation and flood-control work. It 
specifically authorizes expenditures, under 
the President's diection, “out of any un- 
obligated moneys heretofore appropriated 
for public works” (with certain exceptions 
as to projects under way or beginning 
within 90 days and already allocated river 
and harbor maintenance! It makes avail- 
able $300,000,000 gut of the unexpended 
balance which Congress appropriated July 
21, 1932, for relief of distress without re- 
garc to that act's limitation of 15 per 
cent to anv one State. 
+ + 

Direct loans by reserve banks to State 
banks and trust companies (Public ‘Law 
No. 4). Authorizes during the present 
emergency or until the President pro- 
claims the authority no longer operative, 
any State bank or trust company not a} 
member of the Federal reserve system to, 
receive from a Federal reserve bank direct 
loans, on adequate eligible security. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act (Public 
Law Na. deco 
cultural purcahsing power raise rey- 
enue, help meet agricultural indebted- 
ness and provide orderly liquidation of 
joint-stock land banks. 

Authorizes purchase of cotton by the. 


Department of Agriculture from the Fed- and Construction Act of 1932 to authorize ices, appoint without regard to civil serv- 


‘market operations in Federal obligations 
and to purchase up to aggregate $3.000,- 
to an aggregate of 


‘buildings, 


eral Farm Board and _ other Federal 
agencies, except Federal intermedia‘e 
credit banks; authorizes the Depart- 


ment to borrow money upon cotton; au- 
therizes Reconstruction Fin- ce Corpora- 
tion to loan to the Department to ac- 
yuire such cotton; requires the Depart- 
ment to dispose of all such cotton by 
March 1, 1936. 

Provides for levy of processing taxes; 
appropriates $100,000,000 directly for ad- 
ministrative expenses in administering 
this system of commodity benefits, and 
authorizes use of proceeds of the process- 
ing tax levy so that these proceeds may 


‘be available for expansion of markets 
and removal of surplus agricultural 
products. 


The Act also authorizes up to $2,000.- 
Q00,000 of issue of farm loan bonds by the 
Federal land banks for new loans, or for 
purchasing mortgages or for exchange of 
bonds. It provides for refinancing of farm 


;mortgages, and it authorizes appropria- 


tion of $50.000,000 ‘included in the sum- 


‘mary of appropriations) for Treasury sub- 


scription to the paid-in surplus of Fed- 


‘era, land banks to enable extensions of 


loans. 
troduced with reduced amounts including | 


The Act makes various other author- 


izations respecting direct loans to bor- 
‘rowers secured on their farm mortgages, 
‘loans from 
Corporation to joint-stock land banks up 
‘to $100,000,000 limited to two years from 
‘enactment, and loans by the Farm Loan 


the Reconstruction Finance 


Commissioner up to an aggregate of $25.- 


(00,000 to any joint-stock land bank for 


emergency purposes, limited to two years 


from enactment. 


It authorizes the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make available to 
the Federal Farm Loan Commissioner up 


The Act authorizes the R. F. C. to loan 


up to $50,000,000 to drainage, levee. irriga- 
tion and similar 


agricultural improve-. 
ment districts. It authorizes the Cor- 
poration to increase its outstanding bonds 
or other obligations by $300,000,000 to 
take care of such agricultural credits. 
This Act also carries broad authority 
to the President in respect to currency 
depreciation the maintenance of parity 
between gold and silver, and currency 
stabilization in general. It empowers the 
Federal reserve banks to conduct open 


000,000 of additional obligations of the 
Feceral Government; authorizes Treas- 
ury issues of United States notes to meet 
maturing Federal obligations up to $3.- 
000,000,000. The bill, for this purpose, di- 
rectly appropriates “out of any money in| 
he Trezsury not otherwise appropriated, | 
@n amount sufficient to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to retire and caricel | 
4 per cent annually of such outstanding 
notes.” 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act 

(Public Law No. 15) authorized the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation’ to 
turn over to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration $500,000,000. 

Of this fund,. $250,000,000 is in grants 
to the States—not exceeding one-third of 
the amount ‘expended similar by such 
State and not exceeding 15 per cent 
of this total to go to any one State— 
and $250,000,000 balance to States where 


combined Federal and State and other 
to 2'2 per cent of the aggregate amount. 
of the expenditures made out of appropri-— 


funds are inadequate for relief purposes. 

After Oct. 1, the unexpended balance 
of this $500,000.000 may be available for 
the relief of all such States whose com- 


bined funds are not adequate. 


Development of Muscle Shoals and 


the Tennessee Valley (Public Law No. 


17), officially entitled “The Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933.” 
This Act provides that “all appropria- 


‘tions necessary to carry out the provisions 


of this Act are hereby authorized,” and 
Congress allocated an appropriation of 
$59.000.000 in a regular appropriaiton act 
Vests aputhority in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to construct dams, power 
transmission lines, navigation 
projects, etc., in the Tennessee River, to 
consolidate or unify power systems, to 
manufacture or contract for production 
of fertilizer, produce, distribute and sell 
clectric power to sell surplus power to 
States, counties, municipalities, corpora- 
tions, pjartnerships or individuals, for 20 
vears or less. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is au- 
thorized, either from appropriations or 
from funds received from sale of power, 
to build, lease, purchase or authorize con- 
struction of transmission lines and to 
interconnect with other svstems, and to 
lease any Government transmission line 
to anyone. 

The Act specifically empowers the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to issue as gov- 
ernment credit $50,000.000 of 50-year 3': 
per cent bonds for construction of any 
future dam, steam plant or facility for 
electric power generation and transmis- 
sion. 

+ + + 

The Securities Act (Public Law No. 
22) to provide full disclosure of char- 
acter of securities sold in interstate 
commerce and through the mails, to 
prevent frauds in their sales. 

Administered by Federal Trade Cocm- 
mission, appropriations for which are in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation ° 
Act. Creates. for protection of investors 
in securities abroad, the “Corporation of 
Foreign Security Holders,” with authority 
to it to establish agencies or branch offices 
in any city. The Corporation may levy 
charges not exceeding 1 per cent of the 
face value of foreign securities deposited 
with it, assessing tis charge on a pro 
rata basis. and the Corporation may also 
receive as repayable loans subscriptions 
from any person, foundation with a pub- 
lic purpose, or agency of the United States 
Government. This foreign securities cor- 
poration was specifically not to take effect 
until the President so declares by procla- 
mation. 


The Third Deticiency Appropriation 


Act (Public Law No. 26), besides its 
appropriations, also makes available — 
minor unexpended balances of prior ap- 
propriations for various purposes. 

The act amends the Emergency Relief | 


Three I nquiries 
Into Bankruptcy 


House Subcommittees to Hold 


Separate Studies Covering |} 


Insolvencies 


Investigations of bankruptcy and equity 


receiverships are to be conducted in New |}, 
York and Chicago by subcommittees of 


the House Committee on Judiciary. Rep- 
resentative Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, 
Tex., Chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced June 21 the appointment of the 
subcommittees, as follows: 

Investigation of bankruptcy and equity 
receiverships in New York: Representa- 
tives Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
chairman; Oliver (Dem.), of Oxford, N. 
C.; Healy 
Ruffin (Dem.), of Springfield, Mo.; Kurtz 
(Rep.), of Altoona, Pa., and Hancock 
(Rep.), of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Investigation of bankruptcy and equity 
receiverships in Chicago: Representatives 


McKeown (‘(Dem.), of Ada, Okla., chair- 
man; Duffey (Dem.), of Toledo, Ohio; 
Lewis (Dem.), of Denver, Colo.; Lehr. 


(Dem.), of Monroe, Mich.; Guyer ‘Rep.), 
of Kansas City, Kans., and Hess (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Sumner also announced the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee for an in- 
vestigation of charges against Judge 
James A. Lowell, of the District of Mas- 
sachusetts. The following were named: 
Representatives Browning ‘(Dem.), of 
Huntingdon, Tenn., chairman; Gregory 
(Dem.), of Mayfield, Ky.; Condon ‘(Dem.), 
of Pawtucket. R. I.: Weaver (Dem.), of 
Asheville, N. C.; Perkins (Rep.), of Wood- 
cliff Lake, N. J.; and Beck (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$5,000,000 of R. F. C. loans to non-profit 


corporations, organized for financing re- 


pair or reconstruction of buildings dam- 
aged by earthquake. fire. tornado or cy- 
clone in 1933, no loan to be made. after 
Dec. 31, next. 

The new national employment sys- 
tem in cooperation with the States. 
(Public Law No. 30). 


This absorbs after Sept. 6, next, the 
present employment service operated by 
the Department of Labor into a service 
euthorized to assist in establishing and 
maintaining systems of public employ- 


ment in the States, including a veterans 


employment service to which only war 
veterans may be appointed. 


For this new system of Federal-State | 
employment, Congress authorized appro- 
priation of not only $1,500,000, carried } 
in the Fourth Deficiency Act for use in| |! 


the fiscal vear beginning July 1, next, but 
authorized appropriations of $4,000,000 for 
each fiscal vear thereafter, from July 1, 


1934. to June 30, 1938. T 


Of these appropriations so autherized, | 
75 per cent each year will be apportioned 
among the States in the proportion to 


their population and must be matched. 


by an equal appropriation from each 
State receiving such apportionment. The 
25 per cent balance is available for other 
purposes. 

+ + + 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
authority to subscribe for preferred 
stock and piirchase the capital notes of 
insurance companies (Public Law No. 
39). 

Authorized to be operative during the 
existing emergency or until the President 
proclaims the act no longer operative. 
Increases aggregate of loans under the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932. paragraph (6), section 201 (a) 
to $5,000,000 and 201 to $12,000,000. 
Carries other incidental authorizations. 

Emergency Home Owners Relief Act 
(Public Law No. 43), creates the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, with a capi- 
tal not to exceed $200,000,000, subscribed 
for by the Treasury Devartment. 


For a period ending June 13, 1936, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to acquire, in exchange for its 
bonds, home mortgages and other obliga- 
tions, or to make cash loans on 50 per 
cent of unincumbered property taking se- 
curity by interest-bearing mortgages, or 
make 40 per cent cash loans where a 
mortgage holder does not accept the Cor- 
poration bonds, or to advance bonds and 
cash under certain other stipulated limi- 
tations. 

The act also creates a system of Federal 
Savings and Loans Associations to lend 
funds on their own securities on homes 
and business properties in their home 
community areas and to these the Treas- 
ury is authorized to subscribe not ex- 
ceeding $100,000 to anyone of these thrift 
associations and to enable this Federal 
subscription aid the act authorizes an 
appropriation of $100,000,000, of which 
Congress apprcepriates one-half ($50.000.- 
000) in the Fourth Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, immediately available. 

+ + 

A Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act amendment (Public Law No. 
51) authorizes that Corporation to make 
loans to clesed building and loan as- 
sociations. 


An amendment of the emergency na- 
tional Banking Act of March 9, 1933. 
‘Public Law No. 56) revises the terms of 
section 301 of Title III of that act, re- 
garding issue oi preferred stock and re- 
sponsibility of holders of such stock. 

The Glass-Steagall Banking Act, in- 
cluding insurance of bank deposits, di- 
vorcement of security § affiliates, ete. 
(Public Law No. 66) signed June 16. 


The Act creates a Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to liquidate assets of 
cfosed national banks and of closed State 
member banks and to insure, within stip- 
ulated limits, the deposits of all banks 
entitled under the terms of the act. 
(Text of the act was printed in the issue 
of June 10-17). 

The act also creates an open market 
committee in the Federal Reserve System" 
to govern the time, character and volume 
of all purchases and sales of paper de- 
scribed in the act. It authorizes appro- 
priation of $150,000,00%. which is appro- 
priated in the Fourth Deficiency Act, to 
pay for capital stock of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to carry out 
the new bank deposit insurance plan. The 
authority in this plan contemplates a 
temporary insurance plan until June 30, 
1934, certain authorizations are carried 
with respect to this insurance between 
then and July 1, 1936, with particular ref- 
erence to State banks, and after July 1, 
1936, all banking institutions receiving 
such protection must comply alike with 
respect to member: uip in the Federal de- 
posit insurance fund. 

+ + + 

The National [Industrial Recovery Act 

(Public Law No, 67). 

Carries broad powers to the President 
to establish agencies, use voluntary serv- 


(Dem.), of Somerville, Mass.; 


— 
CO 
MPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 
Week by Week I 
" 
| As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, June 23 | 
| June 17 | June June3 | June18 June 20 June21 June22 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE : | | | | 
Copper, electrolytic, New York............. dollars, perlb..! 0.078 0.078 071 0.052 | 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York........... “ .093 .093 083 | | 
Food index 1.87 1 214 2.74 3.35 || 
ollars,perton..| 28.75 28.75 28.59 2 96 
Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)..... dollars, per bushel. 72 \ | | 
FINANCE 
| 
evits, New York City.......csccsees millions of gollars. . 3,427 3,792 2,995 3.417 6.375 10,027 5,829 
Debits, outside New York City..... ‘58! | 
Fecera reserve banks y 2,938 2,327 2,847 4,588 6,145 6,496 | 
Ceerve DANK credit, 2 
254 277 302 496 185 207 959 | 
S. Government securities...... ~ iene 1,932 1.912 1,890 1,692 599 598 130 | 
Federal reserve reporting member banks— 
Deposits, net demand “ “ ‘ 11 207 10,983 10,918 10.358 | | 
U. S. Goverument “ 4.990 5.013 4,948 4,056 | 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars. . 410 4.07 3.99 3.65 4.86 4.86 4.85 
_....Number. . 396 401 378 613 467 487 427 
Money in circulation ‘daily average). ..millions of dollars. 5,742 3,784 5,814 5.485 4,773 4,482 4,669 
_ Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands ot dollars par value..} 72.200 83,900 69.300 53.194 53.862 63,907 59,293 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues .............60 ollars..| 84.39 84.54 83.71 70.78 95.03 95.26 93.55 
& & thousands of shares..| 29.837 32.320 28,249 4.456 7.110 26,487 17,045 
Stock prices (N. Y. Times) ......... dollars per share.. 83.66 84.85 83.19 41.68 126.26 192.02 253.71 |} | 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)...... 1926=100.. 74.3 72.8 68.7 36.7 103.2 139.8 191.7 4} 
75.9 75.2 71.6 36.0 94.5 130.6 191.5 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | ve | 
roduction: 
Automobiles ‘Cram’s estimate) .............6. number. | 55,496 53.283 40,584 53.158 62.752 87,063 127,695 |) 
Bituminous coal (daily average) ..... thousands oftons | ...... 906 913 67 1,106 1,333 1o@l |} 
Electric power ............ -,.millions of kiiowatt-hours..| ...... 1,542 1,461 1,442 1,610 1,698 1,703 
thousands of barrels. 2.612 2,709 2,676 2,198 2,482 2,599 2,765 
per cent of capacity. . 48 46 1 35 66 95 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars..;  ...... | 
Distribution: | 
xports— 3 | 
125 40 112 4 12 103 
Preightecar loadings, 564546 508,234 518.409 739.094 920.645 926,066 | 
Grain and $5817 34204 25873 32-771 39.697 38.915 
Merchandise, less than carloads..... 167,996 147,992 175,925 217.136 240,756 243,045 | 
218,123 196,382 208,277 293,661 364.206 462,079 
Reccipts— 
thoidands..| 218; 3% 190, 10. m1 214 234 || 
| 517 557 501 | 397 447 523 498 
Cotton into sight...............6.. thousands of bales. . 160 170 124 37 58 45 72 
heat, at primary markets... ¢.thousands of bushels. . 6,088 5,876 5,107 2,443 4,644 4,558 6,306 
Wool, iotal, Boston.............. thousands of pounds..| 24,812) 6,116 5,295 2.134 8,736 | 13.599 9.331 
~*Statisties cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. 


ice laws, use Federal or State employes 
‘the latter upon consent of such States), 
to fix compensations, to delegate functions, | 
to establish industrial planning agencies, | 
etc. 

The life of the Act is fixed at two years. 
from June 16, 1933, unless the President 
or Congress ends it sooner. It authorizes 


the $3.300,000,000, which Congress appro- | 


-priated in the Fourth Deficiency Act, and | 


authorizes a tax program planned to raise 
$227,000,000 each year for amortization and 
interest. 


It authorizes Executive approval | 


OUTLOOK FOR TAX REVENUES 


TO PAY GOVERNMENT COSTS 


Growing Receipts From Existing Levies and Estimates of 
Returns From Sources to Be Tapped 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


of codes of fair competition, for trade and of beer advanced the consumption to 2,-| porations enumerated in section 103 of 


industry as standards that must be com-— 
plied with. 
approve voluntary agreements between 
and among trades. tI authorizes him to: 
suspend or revoke licenses of business en- 
terprises in carrying out the purposes of. 
this new law, and carries exemption from | 
anti-trust laws in respect to these codes, | 
agreements and licenses. 

This Act creates a Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works for Fed- 
eral emergency administration of the $3,- 
300,000,000 authorized by Congress. 

The Act's life is limited to two years, 
which expires June 16, 1935, when no fur- 
ther loans or gratits or new construction | 
would be authorized, but funds may be 
issued to a borrower up to Jan. 23, 1939, 
under any agreement or commitment en- |, 
tered into prior to two vears from the 
enactment of the law. 

The Act grants authority to provide for 
a comprehensive program of public works 
and for their construction, and their 
financing and other aid including grants 
to States and municipalities, and $400,- 


000,000 for road aid to States, $50,000,000 - 


for forest end other public domain con- 
struction work, and $25,000,000 to loan for 
aid in purchase of “subsistence home- 
steads.” Of the $3,300,000,000 authorized, 
$100,000,000 is allocated to carry out the. 
recently enacted Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 

tion Act. (Public Law No. 68) creates a 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation 

authorized to divide the interstate rail- 

roads into three groups. ae 

The Coordinator may also eliminate un- 
necessary duplication of services and fa-| 
cilities, and permit use of joint terminals | 
and trackage; to control allowances, ac- 
cessorial service or operation, prevent) 
undue impairment of net earnings; to 
avoid other wastes and preventable ex-| 
pense; promote financial reorganization of | 
the carriers, and study other improvement | 
of railroad conditions. : 

The cost is to be financed by a fund: 
obtained from assessments on the railroads 
on a mileage basis, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is charged with the collect- 
ing of this assessment. 

This coordination part of the act is to. 
end one year from the enactment, which | 
was June 16, but may bc extended for a 
vear by. the President. It also carries 
amendments relating to the recapture 
ciause of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
and relating to holding company control 
of railroads (sections 5, 15-a and 19-a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act). 

+ + + 

Gasoline and electricity taxes and 
postal rates (Public Law No. 73). 

Besides shifting the electricity tax for 
domestic or commercial consumption from 
the consumer to the producer, this act 
thorizes the President to modify postage 
ra\es until July 1, 1934, but first class, 
poMage rates must not be reduced below | 
twotcents an ounce. After July 1, 1933, 


_the rate for local delivery on first class) 


mail—so-called drop letters—will be two: 
cents instead of three cents. The Act also 
carries certain authorizations as to tax- 
free sales and tax exemption on certain. 
shipping supplies. 

Resolution repealing gold payment re- 

quirements (Public Resolution No. 10). 


ment against public policy. Authorizes all 
United States coins and currencies, in- 
cluding Federal Reserve notes and circu- 
lating notes of Federal reserve banks and 
national banking associations, “heretofore 
or hereafter coined or issued” to be legal 
tender for all public and private debts. 


It authorizes the President to' 


234,465 barrels in May, a gain of about 
531,000 barrels over the April total. An 


May. 
Tax Gains and Losses 

The beer tax, together with 25 other 
new taxes and five sets of higher rates 
on old taxes, has contributed to an in- 
crease Of $313,541,755 in the miscellaneous 
internal revenue collections made thus 
far in the current fiscal year. On the 


‘other hand, the yield of the income tax 


has dropped $296,038,180, leaving a net 


increase from all sources at the end Of cent, 


May of $17,500,000. 
The income tax yield through May was 


—$600.216.576 compared with $896,254,757 in 


the same period a year ago. Miscellaneous 
taxes brought in $764,021,650 compared 
with $454,479,895 last year. 


Taxpayers’ Time Extended 
For the second time in four months 
the Treasury Department has moved to 
aid the income taxpayer whose funds 
were tied up by the banking holiday. 
Persons whose bank deposits were in 
closed banks or in banks which restricted 
withdrawals on Jiine 22 were granted the 
right to ask for extensions on their tax 
payments even though the date for the 
instalment has passed. 
Included in the new taxes levied under 
the Industrial Recovery Act are: 


dividends, estimated to bring in $70,000,- 
000; an additional tax of one-half cent a 
gallon on gasoline, estimated to yield $62,- 
000,000; and revision of loss deduction 
privileges and administrative procedure, 
estimated to yiela $15,100,000. 


Income Tax Avoidance 


| 


| 


the Revenue Act of 1932 or to any in- 


_Surance company subject to the tax im- 
aggregate of a little more than 4,000,000 posed by section 201 or 204 of such act. 
barrels has been consumed in April and) Increased income tax rate on consoli- 


Cement Contract: 


For Lower Price 
At Boulder Dam, 


Danger of Cracks in Con- 


crete To Be Minimized by 
The Use of Refrigeration 
As It Is Poured ar 


After having twice rejected bids for 400,-" 


000 barrels of cement for Boulder Dam bee 
| cause the price was too high, the Depart+- 
| ment of the Interior has entered into‘a 
‘contract for the material. The revigéd 
|| contract will result in an estimated sa 


In making the announcement of the 


‘|| contract June 20 the Secretary of the Ine~ 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, issued a statement 
in which he said that “notwithstanding a 


| storm of protests that to my mind indi- 
_cated an organized campaign to weaketr 
|ithe resistance of the Government, we in- 
‘sisted that a lower price was possible an@ 
must be proposed if the contract was to Bi 
| signed. We proceeded to study plans f 
the building of a plant to supply us with 
cement and at the same time we carrie@ 
|. on negotiations with bidders to see if we 
|. could arrive at a price that in our view 
would be fair to the Government. * 


“To my gratification we were finally able 


|| to. agree on such a price. The result is a 
saving of $52,000 on this purchase of 400,> 


000 barrels. At this rate a saving of ap-. 


proximately $520,000 is indicated on our — 


total requirements of 4,000,000 barrels.” _ 


Cooling Off the Dam oe 

A giant refrigerating system to cool.off 
the concrete in Boulder Dam as fast as it 
is poured and set is being imbedded in the 
huge project, the Department of Interior 
announced June 22. 


Two-inch iron pipe, spaced 10 feet apart. _ 


vertically and feet apart horizontally,- 
is being installed as fast as the concreté 
is poured. Through this piping system 
cold water is circulated constantly to re+ 
duce the temperature of the concrete, 
Huge masses of concrete have the prdp-. 
erty of greatly increasing their heat after 
setting. Such a huge mass as Boulder 
Dam would require centuries to get rid of 
the excess heat without artificial aid,. 
the process would result in dangerous opett 
joints or cracks. ery 
Left to itself, concrete rises about 40 des 
grees Fahrenheit above its temperature 


when laid. 


|of a net loss incurred by the partnership. 


Section 218(d) denies this deduction to the 


‘extent that the net loss is attributable 
|to a loss from the sale or exchange 
|Stocks and bonds which are not 
-assets (as defined in section 101). 


Section 218(f) provides that no interest 
shall be assessed or collected for any 
period prior to Sept. 15, 1933, upon such 
portion of any amount determined es a 
deficiency in income taxes as is attributa- 
ble solely to the amendments made to the 
Revenue Act of 1932 by section 218 of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. a 

Time to File Returns 


Section 218(g) provides that in cases 
where the effect of section 218 of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act is to re- 
quire for a taxable year ending prior to 


ving. 
|| of $52,000. 


dated returns: Section 218(e) amends 
Section 141(c) of the Revenue Act of 1932 
by imposing an income tax of 14% per 
_cent for the years 1934 and 1935 upon 
‘corporations which file consolidated re- 
turns for such years. Such increased 
rate does not apply for the taxable years | 
1932 and 1933 and the rate of tax in the: 


June 30, 1933, the making of an income- 
tax return not otherwise required by law, 
the time for making the return and pay- 
ing the tax shall be the same as if the 
return was for a fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933. ar, 

Section 218(h) amends section 55 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a semicolon 


case of corporations filing consolidated re-| and the following: “And all returns made 


The total | 
‘through May, therefore, was $1,368,238,226 
‘compared with $1,350,734,652 a year ago. 


A 5 | excise tax on dividends. 
‘per cent capital stock tax, estimated to 


bring in $80,000,000; a 5 per cent tax on 


turns for such years remains at 14'2 per 


Surplus Accumulations | 

Tax on unreasonable surplus accumu- | 
lations broadened: Section 214 amends | 
section 104 of the Revenue Act of 1932, 
by striking out the words “the surtax” | 


wherever occurring in such section and. . 


inserting in lieu thereof “any internal- | 
revenue tax,” the heading of section 104 
being amended by striking out “surtaxes” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “internal- | 
revenue taxes.” Section 13(c) of the Rev- 


enue Act of 1932 is amended by striking | 
out “surtax” and inserting in lieu thereof the United States (excluding public-debt * 
In effect these | receipts) 
provisions amend section 104 of the Rev-| 
erue Act of 1932 which taxes accumula-| 


“internal-revenue tax.” 


tion of earnings to avoid surtaxes ‘50, 
that that section will also tax accumula- 


under this act after the date of enacte 


of the National. Industrial Recovery 


Act shall constitute public records and 
Shall be open to public examination and 
inspection to such extent as shall ‘be 
authorized in rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the President.” 
Expiration of Tax Increases 

ection 217 provides in part: cs 
“(a) The President shall proclaim the 
date of— 

“(1) The close of the first fiscal year 
ending June 30 of any year after the 
1933, during which the total receipts” of 


exceed its total expenditures 
(excluding public-debt expenditures other 
than those chargeable against such re- 
ceipts), or 


“(2) The repeal of the Eighteenth 


tions of earnings to avoid payment of the | Amendment to the Constitution, whichever 


Repeal of net loss provisions: 


sections 117, 23(i), 169, 187 and 205 of the. 


Among the _ revised privileges were | 


measures calculated to prevent income | ce 
tax avoidance through stock losses. Net | fective as of Jan. 1 


losses and stock losses, beginning Jan. 1, 


of taxable income, 


ing new taxes, and amending the income | 


tax provisions of the Revenue Act of 1932. stock-loss 


The statement follows: 


| Revenue Act of 1932. This repeal removes | 
/the privilege granted under the Revenue | 
| Act of 1932 to a taxpayer of cerrying over 

| and deducting from his net income for the | 
‘taxable year, a net loss for the preceding | 
taxable year 


Stock Loss Not to Be Carried Over 
Repeal of stock-loss carry-over into suc- 
eding year: Section 218'b) repeals, .ef- | 
, 1932, section 23(1) (2) 


: o:' Of the Revenue Act of 1932, which per- 
may not be carried over and deducted in mitted a taxpayer to carry over |] ’ 


the ‘following year; private banks may the sale or, exchange of stock | 
not deduct stock losses from other types! which are not +4 s and bonds 


osses from | 


Capital assets (capital as- 


Repeal of private bank exemption from 
limitations: Section 218(c) 


/ amends, effective as 0” Jan. 1, 1933, section 


Tax to be withheld at the source from 23(r)(3) of the Revenue Act of 1932 by 


corporate dividends: 


Section 213 imposes | Striking out the following: 


“Nor to per- | 


upon the receipt of dividends ‘(required SONS Carrying on +'e banking business | 
to be included in the gross income of the ‘Where the receipt of deposits constitutes 
recipient under the provisions of the Rev- # Major part of such business) in respect 
enue Act of 1932) by any person other Of transactions in the ordinary course of | 
than a domestic corporation, an excise Such banking business.” This amendment. 
tax of 5 per cent to be deducted and ‘moves the exemption allowed to private 
withheld from such dividends by the payor | banks from the stock-loss limitation pro- 


corporation. Such tax is not applicable | 
to dividends declared before the date of | 


vided under the Revenue Act of 1932. | 
Under this limitation, losses from the aale | 


the enactment of the National Industrial! F €xchange of stocks or bonds which are 


Recovery Act, that is, declared before June 10 


16, 1933. 
Levy on Excess Profits 
Excess-profits tax imposed upon corpo-. 


rations: Section 216 imposes upon the; tion 218(d) amends, effective as of Jan. 
net income of every corporation an ex-/1, 1933, section 182(a) of the Revenue Act 
_cess-profits tax equivalent to 5 per cent; of 1932 by inserting at the end of that 
of such portion of its net income for| section a new sentence as follows: 
Declares such gold payment require-| each income-tax taxable year ending after | part of any loss disallowed to a partner- 

_June 30, 1933, as is in excess of 12'% per | ship as a deduction by section 23(r) shall 
cent of the adjusted declared value of be allowed as a deduction to a member 
its capital stock (or in the case of a for- of such partnership in computing net in- 
eign corporation the adjusted declared’ come.” 


not capital assets (as defined in section: 
1) can be applied only against gains | 
from similar transactions, and can not be | 
used to reduce income from other sources. 
Partnership stock-loss limitations: Sec- 


“No 


Under the Revenue Act of ~1932, 


value of capital employed in the transac- the individual members of a partnership | 


tion of its business in the United States). 
This tax is not applicable to exempt cor- | 


are entitled to reduce, their individual 


net incomes by their distributive shares 


/may be obtained from collectors of 
_ ternal revenue. 


|is the earlier * * *. 
Section 
-218(a) repeals, effiective as of Jan. 1, 1933, 


“(c) The tax on dividends imposed by 
section 213 shall not apply to any divi- 
dends declared on or after the first day o£ 
the calendar year following the date so 
proclaimed * * *, 

“(e) The excess-profits tax imposed by 
section 216 shall not apply to any tax- 
payer in respect of any taxable year after 
its taxable year during which the date 
so proclaimed occurs.” 

The instructions and return forms ne¢- 
essary for the administration of the 
above-mentioned provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act are now 
being prepared. As soon as they are com~ 
pleted due publicity will be given to’ such 


instructions and forms through the 
| Sets as defined in section 101 being in gen- 
An explanatory statement issued June eral assets held for more than two years) 
22 by the Bureau of Internal Revenue di- and apply such losses against gains from 
-rects attention to the provisions of the similar transactions in the succeeding tax- 
National Industrial Recovery Act impos- | able year. 


channels. When the instructions atid 
forms are available for distribution they 
in- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


United Gas & Electric Co; 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J.. ~ 
June 16, 1933. | 

The Board of Directors has this day declares 
the regular semi-annual dividend of two an 
one-half per cent (2'2%) on the outstand- 
ing 5° Preferred Stock of the company, pay- 
able ~~ i. 1933, to stockholders of record. 


June 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. . 
——- 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC C0,.-.... 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 70 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ end- rer) 


of 8% per annum), will be mart § 
u the mon pital § c 
of this Company by on 
July 15, 1933, to shareholders of :o" 

record at the close of b on es 
June 30, 1933. The Transfer Books ; 

will not be closed. tt 


D. H.*Foore, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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in Rural Communities. . or Olesome Life . 
HOw PuB Lic Is PROTECTED 
Factual Data Assembled as Basis for Solu- Information Available to Parents on Differ- 
Soci oe Re IN BUYING SECURITIES iocial, Econom 
tion of Problems of Social and Economic Re- ‘ent Phases of Social, Economic and Medical — 
lations of Farm P opulation Safeguards for Investor under Federal Law against Misrepresentation Welfare as Guide in Raising Families 
a 
DR. CHARLES J. GALPIN and Fraud in Sale of Stocks and Bonds 
By DR. CHARLES J. By ELIZABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS 
Chief, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, United States _By CHARLES H. MARCH, : Associate Editor, United States Children’s Bureau - 
: Bureau of Agricultural Economics Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 
HAT GENERAL are neces- sections, e secti ivi 
HAT Government agency furnishes the Bulletin 826 (10 cents), canbe secured from He’ DOES the Government protect the buyer of securities” ir to protect the health of children? of the Reng oatne, ciate Se Drapes core 
farmer with Since Colonial days the average citizen has had to depend on the statements Is juvenile delinquency Increasing or first two years. They are Baby's 
o sonia? of of the seller when he invested his savings in American enterprises. cecreasing? How many boys and girls under Daily Time Cards,” and are listed by the 
ems which have aris ‘ing r years? he sion, i ‘ed? ar 
Where can the farmer get information which mation on communiiy building projects. the in securities bill” was passed q 
‘here the emergency Congress. It applies to issues sold through interstate com- only a few the many ques- humber of folders distrib 
Family Living in Farm Homes,” Depart- merce tions about child health and welfare which charge by the Bureau ar 
in his own neighborhood? ent B 9 ‘5 cents) e Chilldren's are of importance 
ment Bulletin 1214 (5 cents), and th ic the Gover loi the United Siates Children’s Bureau is asked parents. Folder No. 1 entitled. “Mini 
The Division of Farm Population and “Farmer's Standard of Living,” Department -* s the Government doing for the citizen under this daily. The more than 200 publications of the Standards of Prenatal Care.” containe moe 
Rural Life of the Department of Agricul- Bulletin 1466. contain data on the subject law’ pera Bureau contain information on a wide valuable information “‘Keeien oe much 
) ture has as its special field the supplying of living conditions in farm communities. When the legislation was signed, May 27, by President variety of topics of particular interest to Baby Well,” “Sunlight for Babies " Baie 
' of information of this type. Ry ae “Rural Planning, the Social Aspects of Roosevelt, the Federal Trade Commission was designated to parents. Sleep? Sleep Helps Children Grow.” “ton 
trends in living conditions in t ecg Recreation Places.” Bulletin 1388. is valuable administer it. Some of its provisions became cfftctive at * Child's Teeth.” and “Why Drink Milk? Milk 
tural sections. In cage to publis age Paced as a discussion of recreation projects for once, / Is the Indispensable Food for Children.” are 
results of its findings i also gilts wat : rural communities. Under Section 12(2) the seller is responsible to the buver If you are interested in some problem of other folders available for free distributi 
h valuable data hi stribution 
bulletins which contain much valua i securities both for s . child management or some communit¥ wel- which contain much helpful infor i 
of aid to farmers in community improve- yet fon statements of fact and for fare project involving chiidren and none of 
ment programs. | omissions Which are misleading. In the buyer has the printed publications answer your ques- If vou want advice on guiding children j 
ural Buildings tor Business and Social correct he: mn 
Not only does the Division develop mate- Uses.” Farmers’ Bulletin 1622. is the most hil ges -soagthopes — ee poet = 2 tions the Bureau will be giad to give your piageaicas — habits. how best to train them 
rial of interest primarily to the farmer but recent discussion of rural building problems terest, less any income received from the security, If the problem individual attention. In many in- mK correct posture, and other similar matters 
its findings are also of value to the general It describes the functions of rural community buyer has disposed of the security, he can claim ‘amages stances, however, you will fiad the informa- ae Ms find suggestions in the Bureau's 
public. Through constant research, in co- club houses, ‘tells how they are planned, how ot wT tes from the seller. tion you desire in a bulletin published by eae Fo erly in the Little Child,” 
operation with the colleges built, how financed. and how utilized. Section 17 also is in operation and inakes it unlawful to the Bureau. 
ture and other research agencies, the Vivi- use of any means of interstate commerce, directly or indirectly, to attempt to de- “Infant Care.” a booklet containing the wie Bureau on 
sion is laying down a body of socio-economic Rural Comm iity Fire Departments,” De- latest and most scientific information on the the subject of correct posture. 
fact. upon which the farmer and the public partment Bulletin 1667, will. be found of aid fraud a buyer or to publish a description of a security for a consideration without soper care Of Wables, io One of the mics “Standards for Physicians Conducting C 
mav build better the structure of human to farm communities which are making disclosing that it was done for a stipulated aniount. neha Bureau publications. Single copies ferences in Child-Health Sea * roe 
relations. plans for more adequate fire protection. It Both of these sections apply to issues which are outstanding as well as to new are distributed free while the supply lasts —St@ndards of Prenatal Care.” are two pub- 
rtaentaigay- “pe information on the establishment of issues which will come under the registration feature of the law. and additional copies may be purchased from lications which have been printed for the 
For all practical purposes, the registration provisions become operative days the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- Of physicians. 
A few simple examples will make clear pliances poe pier ic talon Welee after May 27, the date the law was enacted. The Commission now is drawing ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The Bureau has made a number of studies 
the role of this Government agency, and supplies. up rules to cover the registration of securities. It is through the registration If vou have children in the age group from of infant and maternal mortality. Results 
ni so ae hog in pe aa _ The Division has information on_ local clause that the buyer will receive the ‘greatest protection. one to six perhaps you will be interested in a Studies are published in several bul- 
recoded el “a Place gene Pog governmental problems’ of farm communi- The business enterprise will be required to submit to the Commission detailed the Bureau's bulletin, “The Child From One " 
is generally conceded that scientific infor- ties. Upon request it can supply data which information as to the operation and conduct of its business. Thus the invesvor to Six.” This publication aS also distributed .® 
J mation as to crops, farm animals, and mar- __ Will aid local communities in determining will be able to inform himself of the condition of the business and the purposes free and proved to be especially popular with Many questions have b nite 
whether they are large enough to support ‘or Whic inc Prom ities wi parents. It can also be purchased from the % 
kets help both the farmer group and the tney a for which the income from sale of the securities will be used. He will be able eently by the Bureau on the subj 
public. modern. institutions and how their expendi- to learn details of the corporate structure, personal setup, finances, and properties effects of unemployment 
tures compare with those of other farm “Child Management,” and “Prenatal Care” not hi nt on child welfare. 
| Periodic social tendencies and long-time communities of comparable size. of the concer ni. me ‘are two booklets distributed by the Bureau diti : asl ata collected on present 
: social trends obviously make up the main He The security issue may go on sale after a waiting period of 20 days following which are particularly valuable to parents. conditions but Several of its publications 
body of information which is broadcast to find of registration, unless, inthe meantime, the Commission stops the effectiveness of Thousands of requests for these publications on the basis of 
farmer and public: To illustrate, the public ee ee ee the registration statement because of its incompleteness or inaccuracy. are received every year. sie studies made during depression 
wants to know the drift of population to tions of the Division. It has collected in- | ) aE ee. 
farms ‘from cities, and conversely from cities formation how long go after becomes effective, the Commission may What are the proper methods to use in 
to farms. Every January first a close cal- Stress ten to ee ive porting os make an inquiry to determine the accuracy of the statements, if it believes that Mothers who desire information on the controlling juvenile delinquency? Publication 
culation is made of the population move- how they must adjust themselves to social they-are untrue. After holding a hearing, the Commission has power to issue care of their babies are among those from No. 215, “Facts About Juvenile Delinquency,” 
ment and estimates are officially released and economic changes. a stop order and prevent further distribution of the security. whom the largest number of requests for contains information on community resources 
to the press, with the trend over a period + 4 The new law does not authorize the Commission to pass upon the value or these booklets are received. many of them  /0F prevention and treatment. Juvenile-court 
of years. A study of the Division showing the re- soundness of any security. It still will be possible to issue speculative paper being directed to the Bureau by their own eee grt been studied by the Bureau 
Merchants who want information as to it Ohi far and the public will be free to buy. The Commission’s job is to see that the family doctors. Of special importance are Juvenile-Court Statis- 
the buying habits of the farm population Oe ee ee ee, ae eee sublic is given a true picture of.the security and what is behind its sale series of charts giving the daily routine and Ucs” has been published since 1927 based 
roe get such information from the: Division. to determine their reaction to farmer-owned } cS 8 , P ern oeeteatetech s on son ee training for babies from birth to two vears upon uniform reports from cooperating courts 
j eam inform them -0s te new social habits business organizations is especially valuable State security commissions retain jurisdiction as before, within their borders, of age. These charts are divided into six ' in different States. 
of farm people, how far the farmers will = pe gg a as ee ae and the new Federal law is expected to be of substantial help to them. tale | , If you wan: information on laws relating 
go to do their trading, and various other atenak sates of ateinieiration of form @6- Prospectuses used in the sale of any security which purport to give a descrip- ce a to child welfare, mothers’ pensions and other 
matters of importance to retailers. d may be expended are prescribed by law but social-welfare legislation applying to this 
operatives. tion of the issue, must include a good portion of the information required in within the provisions of this law the ex- field the Bureau has several bulletins on this 
 ? A circular containing a list of all the registration statements. ; penditures are wholly within the jurisdic- subject. 
Sevenein Whe would Uke te secure infor-  Pmlications of the Divinien has deen issued. Copyright, 1933, by The United States News tion of the local committees. The “A B C of Foster-Family Care for 
mation on the building of vere hospitals It may be secured by writing to the Division. A unique responsibility mm Maine, non- Children,” is a new bulletin for use as a 
can find it at the Division. Farmers’ Bul- In addition to the list of publications, this _ existent in many States, is the schooling handbook for workers who place dependent 
letin 1485, “Rural Hospitals,” contains a de- a anne a complete = 4 = of children in unorganized territory. Maine — children in family homes. 
: etins publishe institutions whic ave has many thousands of square miles com- 
scription of how farmers by various means, | C f S h q County Organization for Child Health 
or. governmental, have secured ommuni Ol l r O O OO S territory and and Protection,” first published several years 
ander our law the direct responsibility for ic hej 
adequate hospitals. mimeographed studies of specific farm prob- H R | P li f E d M the schooling of children resident in’ this of 
To farm women, wondering how they can lems have been prepared by the Division and ome Kute Fo Icy ol Kducation in Maine area devolves upon the State Department. 
have public libraries, the Division can sup- are available in limited numbers to special- : ane The law provides that a general-agent shall oO press. : 
ply information concerning rural libraries. ists in the subjects. _ : By BERTRAM E. PACKARD be appointed who assumes all administrative re of the vir —- of the Bureau's popular 
Data on this subject are collected in Farm- z pit is nail tion. Stat duties relative to the operation of these Publications is that they are written :n a 
ers’ Bulletin 1559, entitled “Rural Libraries.” PE ge 8 agp ne Meg Pago Commissioner of Education, State of Maine schools. His duties are much the same as  ‘t¥le which is readily understood by the 
The Division has compiled a variety of lic Documents, Washington, D. C. The free DUCATIONAL POLICY in Maine has Up to about 35 years ago the supervision of those of the superintendent of schools in 4verage parent. 
information on various phases of planning publications may be secured from the De- largely followed the tradition of the par- = was either vested in the school com- = p> ah eg hse ati that he i$ under . = 
A ‘ . tee or in a_ part-time superintend the direction of the Commissioner of Edu- 
for community projects. “Rural Community artment of Agriculture as long as the sup- ent State of Massachusetts and the other =m ' p ime perintendent : ' meagl . 
¥ ~=—s Buildings in the United States,” Department me lasts. New England States. Under this system elected either by the committee or the town. cation rather than that of school commit- oie Sarees Genera Seren ee 
: if there has gradually evolved a system of edu- Both practices have been followed at dif- tees. The cost of this type of education is of child welfare and new developments are 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News _ cation at public expense, characterized by a ‘ferent times in Maine. In 1897 a law was . derived from a direct appropriation made 8iven attention. An instance of this is the 
—_— i. minimum of State management and con- enacted arranging for the optional union of _Y the Legislature and coming from the mill- study: of salmon oil in the prevention and 
e e trol. The inheritance from the parent State towns into supervisory unions. In the towns 48¢ tax already referred to. treatment of rickets made by the Bureau 
S U est ton S or Ho Whe- bu ilders is the principle of government by the town composing these unions the several schoo] Under our laws, therefore, it is considered last Rina and which has attracted wide at- 
88 ; ws ‘as the legal unit has always been too committees constituted a joint committee as fundamental that there shall be guaran- *@? Hon. 
7 strongly entrenched in the minds of our ~ 0 seection of a full-time superintendent teed to every boy and girl within the borders If help is desired in forming policies for 
— “Se” ° ’ i ini of schools. In towns functionin nder thi f the Stat ini ary improvement of child welfare in any com- 
. ° people to release anything but the minimum ( ne g under this of the State « minimum of elementary and p e ye 
Ady ice on Efhic 1ent Const uction Methods of authority to the State. The principle type of administration the salaries of the secondary educational opportunity at public | munity, the Bureau is glad to cooperate. Not 
; ; has firmly obtained that the largest meas- superintendents were liberally subsidized by expense. This must hold true whether the only will it make its publications availabe. 
By AXEL H. OXHOLM ure of control should remain vested in the the State. In 1917 a law was enacted pro- child lives in the more popular centers or but whenever possible it will give assistance 
Director of National Committee on Wood Utilization local unit, there being given to the State viding that all towns must be grouped into whether he lives in the more sparsely set- through correspondence and consultation. 
. ) merely a supervisory management and con- supervisory unions employing full-time tled sections of the State as comprised Copyright, 1933. by The United States News 
‘ YENTURIES of construction § practices, cient information to enable them to evaluate trol. superintendents of schools. The committees within the rural territory. the wilderness — : _— 
handed down from father to son, from the house.  - from the several towns in the Union func- territory, and the islands of the sea. oo—— —_—_—_— 
master carpenter to apprentice, but not Then, the Committee has given special tion under this plan as in the former op- .. ‘ 
heretofore available to the public within two treatment to important details of construction Up to a period of a little over a half a ecm plan in the election of the superin- Ob servin St 
covers, have now been codified through the practices. For instance, in its booklets. “The century ago there existed in Maine the local deen Generous State subsidtes were Another administrative policy in Maine. se \ I 4 ars 
efforts of the National Committee on Wood Marketing of Short-Length Lumber” (5 — school district still prevalent in many of [OU 7 and at the present time the di- unlike the policy in most States. is that the. 
Utilization. | cents), and “End-Matched Softwood Lumber our States. In 1893 these districts were sing Be administration of schools is vested State does not directly assume the expense th h N; | 
The architect. the engineer, the builder, the and Its Uses” ‘5 cents), it points out. two abolished and at the present time instead of sc Bb yy haga ne and nine inde- of the education and training of teachers roug ava 
carpenter, and the layman all have a definite valuable short cuts to economy without sacri- having several thousand school districts, oes + S th superintendents. The only jn its secondary schools. We still designate 
Carpenser | ficing good construction. each district having a large measure of unction of the Joint committee is to elect our teacher training institutions as normal ‘ 
interest in efficient construction methods. The 8 ad @ superintendent for the supervisory union is 
best of design may be spoiled by unskillful Short lengths are the “remnanis” of. the school control, we have 519 towns, cities. 6. hig Salary and apportion the relative po a lence nena Mond C escopes 
execution of the project. lumber industry; but there are places where and plantations. In each one of these unit ven ount of. time to he devated ¢ <s auve confined wholly to the training of elementary 
Ae such stock may be used to good advantage, school affairs are administered by a school 61a) towns in the Union a 0 the sev- teachers, junior high school teachers and By J. F. Hellweg, 
The series of “how to know it" booklets Of since common but wasteful practices call for committee consisting of three members joy oaent thus cmeiae & e teen super- —_ teachers in special subjects as manual train- —e- Captain, U. S. N. 
the Committee embrace thousands of ques- the cutting of short lengths from long lengths elected by vote of the town. In some Of eta ex-officio Phage gy ee as the ing and home cconomics. Because of the Superintendent. U. S. 
eo tions in regard to these building practices. on the job. Therefore, the Committee says: our cities this committee has a larger mem- seimiihinn tn t toden renee nore school large number of graduates of the three pri- Naval Observatory 
ranging from intricate design of gigantic “Use intelligence and purchase short ership through special charter provision. 11.7 om Signated as the execu- —yate colleges in Maine and the State Uni- 
railway bridges and docks to the proper con- s : e p se shor ve officer of the committee. Under our versity desiring to engage in the work of ; : 
struction of the small house. Questions such lengths as such instead of wasting long- law his responsibilities may be almost un- teaching in ‘secondary schools there seems mis VEREstne 50 MER WOR 1 See 
as keeping the cellar free from moisture, se- length lumber and take advantage of the dis- ™™ limited or they may be somewhat circim- {o be no need for the State . actively aa the Naval Observatory before leaving 
curing the maximum efficiency of wood in count at which such short stock is sold.” cents), deal extensively with the insulation scribed since the statute specifically provides gage in this undertaking The Department town, shis. plus al the local visitors 
frame ,house construction, the proper way of . Ss problems from the consumer's point of view. that many duties may be carried on by the of Education has been able to actively en- ‘20 Wish to visit the Observatory results in 
treating lumber with chemicals to prevent are . Undoubtedly the greatest contribution that School committee or by vote of the commit- jist the cooperaiion of the above-mentioned  * 1008 list waiting for an opportunity to view 
{4 insect attack and decay, how wood should be Similarly the Committee has devoted a — the Committee has made to the construction tee such duties may be delegated to the institutions in providing ample professional the wonders of the heavens through the big 
painted, how carpenter joints should be made, Latent ye of effort Ba conyence the pros- industry is the publication, “Modern Con- superintendent. study for these prospective teachers as well telescope. 
the proper selection of wood for every part — “ve gow pirtenac pPriaiggonteg i the engi- nectors for Timber Construction” (15 cents), - as a well-established plan of practice teach- As you can well imagine, the night when 
of a building; these and many other ques- pany the architect that they should not 4 joint undertaking with the United States ; ing. While we recognize the fact that the Visitors are permitted to visit the Observa- 
) tions are all answered in the handbooks. tiy “watered stock”—which, in the lumber — Forest Products Laboratory. It required 16 The State Department, therefore, in all necessity exists in most, States that provi- tory. Very little work can be accomplished due 
; ‘ 7 language. means unseasoned lumber. Save vears of hard work to follow these develop- its administrative relations with towns deals sion be made for the training of secondary to the interference by the visitors. However, 
|  s ern 9 ee _— Army well- ments in a dozen countries. directly with the superintendent of schools teachers. this need has not yet arisen in this interference is accepted and arranged 
cne lum er. If green lum et used the Wood joints have now been strengthened in the several supérvisory unions and cities. Maine. for. as ii is fully appreciated how important 
po 1ome owner will come to grief, because In most instances, as already mentioned, the it is that aS many people as ssible | er- 
contribution to the distribution of knowledge laster cracks, sagegi 's, sticki from four to eight times through the use of as supervisory 
: is tion o g plaster cracks, sagging floors, sticking doors, metal devices consisting of plates, rings. or State has only supervisory authority. The mitted to visit the Observatory. It is an 
) rein’ ei construction practices, It has and other similar symptoms are sure to de- disks: in addition these devices double the direct administrative policy in each munici- The State Department of Education. education—something that you will never 
1 toni a “ shah publi- velop. rigidity of the structure. Industry itself has pality devolves upon the school committee through its directors and assistants in the forget. and in many instances it is the begin- 
1 ania aga to Mls: or cto oe Wet A booklet under the title of “Seasoning. termed this system as the most important and the superintendent of schools. The fields of teacher training. secondary schools, ning of one of the most inieresting studies 
1, and con- Handling. and Care of Lumber, Consumers’ —_geyelopment in wood construction in a cen- State from time to time has enacted certain rural schools and vocational education, ac- and _pastimes for hundreds of persons; that 
1, techni e \ wp Br ae 5 700-page, highly Edition” ‘10 cents) gives full directions on turv. “Modern Connectors for Timber Con- minimum regulatory laws with which all tively supervises the work in these several is. the study of astronomy. 
}) panne pe 1an ae accompanied by hun- how to protect building lumber against the struction” describes more than 60 different towns must comply. Such laws embrace fields. In the especially subsidized field of a 
1 a ,-§ yor pacha Meer a gh oni de- elements. how it should be installed in order types of connectors and gives the results of certain standards as lo new school buildings vocational education it is true that the State 
net (40 ran ‘Tame aroun Construc- to equalize shrinkage, and in short this little extensive tests made in Europe and at the or the renovation of old buildings, the lengih exerciess a much larger degree of control In order to accommodate as many persons 
1 cc  Beeyantl e Se is treated pamphlet contains remarkably practical di- Forest Products Laboratory. of the school year, the minimum require- than in other fields. In general, however, it as possible, Thursday night each week, 
: ‘bed j nt gp ers poin 0 view and de- rections to minimize these flaws in construc- . . oe ments for the certification of teachers. the State Department has merely advisory or weather permitting. is set aside for the en- 
i scr) in the carpente! Ss own language, but tion which are so apt to lead to expensive re- Wood is our most widely used building ma- school curriculum and matters of like char- supervisory conirol over the school activities tertainment of visitors. In order to cover as 
1 the consumer—the prospective home owner-- airs and premature deteriorati terial. We have the best selection of struc- acter. The State Department has the ad- of the State. It has always assumed iv many as possible, w h hifts—t 
p p ul erioration. hau umed active po we run three shifts—the 
4) y aerive much benefit from the tural timber of any country. The handbooks ministration of a school fund made up of a leadership in the field of public, education. first from 8 to 9 p. m.; the second from 9 
1; two aforementioned publications. . 2 of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- levy of three and one-third mills on all the It has. however. always been limited to the to 10 p. m.; and the third from 10 to 
1; So for this reason the Committee has is- The insulation of buildings and residences tion should assist anyone in the construction property of the State. Certain specific ac- field of leadership leaving very largely to sk DD. MM. 
iP sued, “How to Judge a House” (10 cents). has come to the forefront. It is one ef Amer- incustry to secure the best possible use ot — an appropriations for superintend- the local unit the responsibility for the type All those desiring to visit the Observatory 
1 This’ has been called the home owner's Bible ica’s contributions to home comfort and weod for construction purposes. en S of school unions, normal schools, teach- of educational facilities provi¢ed within its should address their requests to the Super- 
because it explains in simple, non-technical building economy. Through the application The Committee's handbooks are all spon- ers’ pensions and retirement for high school limits. County: control of education ‘has intendent of the Navay Observatory. listing 
1 language the different kinds of building mate- of specially processed insulation boards. mats sored by subcommittees made up of leading a the Equalization Fund and special never functioned largely in the history of the names of each one of the party for whom 
rials commonly used in house construction, or loose fill, the home owner may effect ap- architects, engineers, builders, contractors. su sidies for industrial and physical educa- public education in this State. In accord- an invitation is desired. 
1 how to distinguish good construction prac- preciable savings in fuel, and keep his house and housing authorities. They are essentially tion, are taken care of from this fund. The ance with long established law and tradi- An astronomer is assigned to duty for th 
# ~=tices from bad, and in short gives the right at an even temperature. practical in character because those in charge A/ance is apportioned directly to the sev- tion it would seem that the policy of allow- veiting and gives a brief talk to ea p Ross 
: 3} answer to thousands of questions that the The Commitiee’s booklets, “House Insula-  f their preparation have kept in close and eral municipalities on the basis of teaching ing the local community to actively control © coy ars i lanets ‘which : _ saan 
; Committee knows from experience are asked tion: Its Economies and Application” «19 Comstant touch with the group to be served. positions, school census and aggregate at- its educational activities and releasing to th t ght ses Ce re 
| by the man and woman eager to secure suff- tendance. The purposes for which local the State merely advisory control would con- at night. 
| pyright, , bY ates News _ funds, in conjunction with the State funds. tinue for a long time to come. Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 
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